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“A PARLOR WINDOW HAD BEEN ROBBED TO GIVE HER A FILMY VEIL. THE GROOM 


COLLEGE GIRLS’ LARKS AND PRANKS 


HE times are rare that outsiders have a 
chance to be at the heart of a college frolic. 
That is why John Fox, Jr., counts himself 
an unusually lucky man to have seen the 
Marlborough-Vanderbilt wedding as it 
was performed by college girls. 

He lectured in the afternoon, but 
gained no hint from the atmosphere of 
his audience that a notable event would 
take place that night. The Juniors 
suddenly decided, however, that they 
would hold a celebration and about six 
o’clock began scurrying around in 

et search of costumes. A wedding invita- 

Yon, issued somewhat later than conventions ordinarily 

low, announced the nuptials of Consuelo Vanderbilt and 

the Duke of Marlborough to take place in Strong Hall that 

“ening, and requested the pleasure of the Seniors’ 

‘mpany at the brilliant function. To a man the Senior 

tapered, and with admirable promptitude replied 
would come as the English nobility. 

l respect for rank and title was shown by those 

fun-making college girls. 

guests gathered early. 





Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt 


came gowned in reckless grandeur. She had borrowed 
s ek boas that her friends and their friends owned 


t to make an imposing trimming for her rich cos- 
Queen Victoria’s arrival caused a wave of excite- 
was handsomely attired in green silk and was 
Y attended by Lord Dunraven in a natty sailor cos- 
Who, as he sarcastically explained to the inquiring 
You’ there to ‘*‘ Defendher.”’ Even the baby Duke 
change was present and went trundling up the aisle in 
of is devoted nurse, making half-moons in a huge 
mer Cookie. ‘‘ Gram’ma, Gram’ma,”’ he cried in the 
of the ceremony, ‘‘ have a bite ?”’ 


or 


meametly at eight the strains of the Lohengrin wedding 
tered heard in the hallway and a vested choir 


e te from familiar, red college notebooks. 

them were twelve clergymen and a bishop 

to behold; next six bridesmaids, almost 

enormous straw hats and bouquets of hemlock 

a big as young pine trees. And after the 

: Consuelo. er bridal gown was a summer mus- 

or window had been robbed to give her a filmy 

her other attachment, the groom, looked a 

of English sporting life in a long-skirted coat of 
check, and loose gymnasium bloomers. 





RETOLD BY A GRADUATE 


As solemnly as possible under the circumstances, 
Consuelo promised her worldly wealth in exchange for the 
Duke’s title, and the Duke made a reciprocal agreement. 
The bargain concluded, the procession reversed itself and 
went out to the music of Mendelssohn and the touching 
college words : 


“ 


Now all is over and the deed was nobly done ; 

‘Oh, what a great big fuss to make two people one ! 

There goes Willie’s daughter, 

And the Duke who came and sought her, 

Now he’ll take across the water — 

Con and her father’s million dollars. 

Come, see the wedding presents— diamonds galore — 

Oh, for the Marlborough jewels, by which they set 
such sto-ore !”’ 


After all of which Queen Victoria held a reception and 
graciously allowed the English nobility —and those of the 
Americans who chose —to kiss her royal hand. 


OB 


When the Sophomore’s Courage Failed 


|= stern fiat had gone forth! No more walking around 

the campus or to and from the village after nine 
o’clock —for the present. The last was not in the order, 
but so the older girls interpreted it. There had been 
similar scares before with consequent curtailment of liberty. 
Ifa strange or disreputable-looking man were seen poking 
his nose around the college grounds, presto! no more 
strolling about after dark. And then, ther a little, when 
the strange monster was seen no more, the avenues-and 
campus became alive once more with merry, girlish figures 
in the moonlight evenings. 

‘* It’s all tommy-rot! Ridiculous! Who's afraid of a 
man, anyway?’’ It was the mannish voung Sophomore 
who spoke in deep, scornful tones from the Junior’s table, 
where she sat unconcernedly. 

The others looked at her, and the Junior spoke in a 
high, frightened tone of voice unlike her ordinary one : 

‘* That’s all very well for a big, strong girl like you, but 
oh! I would hate to have a man jump out at me and say 
‘ Boo!’ some dark night, or to have him climb into my 
chamber window and steal my chafing-dish and class pin.”’ 

The Sophomore sniffed scornfully. 

‘* I’m glad I’m not so easily frightened,’’ she remarked 
grandly. ‘‘ It would take a lot to scare me’’—and out 
she stalked, followed by looks of mingled admiration and 
incredulity. The Junior was all incredulity. 

‘* Rah! I bet anything she’s as easily frightened as any 
of us,’’ she asserted, ‘‘ and I’m going to find out if I’m 
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not right this very night. 
wants to join in the fun?’’ 

The Sophomore’s room was on the second floor imme- 
diately below the Junior's. The Juniors chose the third 
floor because the ceilings and windows of the second-story 
rooms are so high that there is no way of fixing up the 
rooms prettily. The Sophomore said, however, that she 
liked long windows, as they let in plenty of air and light. 
To prove it she had no curtains to her bedbenen window, 
and always kept the shutters and the sash wide open. 

That night as the Sophomore was lying in her narrow 
little bed, facing the window and enjoying the stream of 
bright moonlight pouring in, she was suddenly startled by 
seeing a man’s foot—then the other one—appear at the 
upper sash of her window. In a second the body had 
come into view. She was horribly startled, but could 
make out that he wore baggy bicycle or golf trousers and 
heavy shoes, and was evidently making his way down 
cautiously from the window above. For an instant he 
hung there motionless as if trying to get a good ‘footing. 
Then he stiffly put a foot on the Foal of the window, and 
the terrified Sophomore expected to see him spring into 
the room. She wished she could see his face, but his head 
remained above the top of the sash. This headless effect 
was horrible. Suddenly he seemed to change his mind 
about coming into the room, and with amazing agility he 
skipped up the window somehow and almost Seeewed 
from view. But in an instant he was back and was sliding 
swiftly down toward the open window, when he again 
seemed to repent of his decision and stopped. 


on 


As he hung there stiffly against the window the 
Sophomore rose up in her bed and gave one unearthly yell 
that aroused every inhabitant in the corridor. As she did 
so she saw the figure disappear mysteriously up the win- 
dow again, and heard the rab of rae smothered 
laughter and the tread of bare feet above her. It was at 
this point that the Sophomore did the fastest thinking of 
her life. And when her friends, rushing from everywhere, 
reached her room she told them that she had had an awful 
nightmare, and begged humbly that they would pardon her 
for having distur them at that hour of the night. 

When they had all gone she slipped out of her room 
and ran upstairs and into the Junior’s study without 
knocking. Six convulsed, somewhat frightened ada 
were bending over a prostrate figure on the floor from 
which they were skillfully extracting the stuffing. The 
leader was just in the act of removing a blue sofa- 
cushion from one leg as.the Sophomore entered. She 


Is there any one here who 


AS 






































got up when she saw the Sophomore and extended a hand 
gravely and admiringly. 

‘* T take it all back,’’ she said; ‘* you are pretty game, 
and the ‘ nightmare’ was a triumph of ready invention.” 

‘* Thanks,’’ said the Sophomore feelingly, ‘*and it was 
splendidly done. He was a little stiff in his joints and I 
couldn’t think why he couldn’t get a grip on the window- 
sill, but it was reall a most beautiful joke.”’ 


ax 
The Funny Transformation of “Alba Longa” 


HERE were three of them foregathered in Miss White’s 
room —they called her ‘*‘ Alba Longa,’’ for she was 
very tall. Miss White herself was fast asleep in her bed- 
room, but that did not interfere with the enjoyment of her 
guests in her study, one of whom was reading. 

Suddenly the girl with the book—it was the 
irrepressible Junior, of course—burst into a laugh and 
threw down the It was ‘* Harry Lorrequer.” 

‘* Oh, girls!’’ she gasped, ‘* I’ve just read the richest 
thing. It’s—it’s about a soldier who has taken the part 
of ello in some regimental dramatics, and he—he for- 
gets the next morning to bathe his face and goes out with 
it all covered with black——’”’ 

‘** Sh !’’ said one of the other girls ; ‘* you'll wake ‘ Alba 
Longa.’ She’s dead tired, but it’s almost time to wake 
her up. She has a Shakespeare recitation at 3:10.” 

‘** Wait a minute!”’ said the Junior. ‘‘ It’s Fate!’’ she 
continued, ‘‘ I have just read this lovely joke, and here’s 
a jokee right to hand! What's to prevent our playing a 
little joke on ‘ Alba Longa’ ?”’ , 

In a minute three guilty, choking girls were hanging 
over ‘‘ Alba Longa’”’ where she lay sleeping. 

Her long, pale face seemed to have been made on pur- 
pose, and the decorations were highly artistic. There was 
a fierce, curling mustache sharply defined on her upper lip, 
and the Junior, who was g at make-up, distributed 
telling lines in such a fashion as to give her a ferocious 
aspect. Dark circles under her eyes, and heavy black 
brows added a touch of rakishness. 

They had scarcely finished and escaped into the ey 
when the bell rang. The Junior went back into the bed- 
room and shook the sleeper by the arm. ; : 

‘*Here, Lazybones! wake up. It’s time for the 
Shakespeare recitation !’’ 
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‘* Alba Longa”’ sat up drowsily. 

‘* Oh, is it?’’ she said and felt her hair, which was 
loosened. She stuck some falling hairpins back in place. 

‘* Hurry up! Here’s your ‘ Winter's Tale’ and note- 
book. You'd better hurry !’’ urged the Junior. 

‘‘Alba Longa’’ got up and started for the door. She 
had to cross the campus to get to her recitation, and the 
three girls put their heads out of the window and watched 
her fly across the grass. 

At the door of the recitation-room she stopped, panting 
with her long run. The room was full, and the professor 
was already in her place, but to her amazement when she 
entered with all the quiet calmness she could muster up 
the whole class gave one convulsed shout. She could 
never remember such a thing happening with that professor 
in the room. Why, the professor was simply doubling up 
with laughter, too! What on earth was the matter? She 
stopped, dimly conscious that for some reason or other she 
was the centre of attraction. When the professor could 
speak she said: ‘‘ Miss White, you are excused. Will 
you me go to your room and look in the mirror?’’ 

She didn’t forgive the Junior and the other two for a 
week, but being a really good-natured girl with a keen 
sense of humor she couldn’t help but see the funny side of 
it. Besides, she had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
three shameless jokers had each received peculiar pink 
notes from a certain professor, over which even the 
Junior had looked grave for a whole day. 


on 


Too Hard Tackling for the Half-Back 


T= bob-sled fever was running its course through the 

Freshman class. One afternoon the sled was crowded 
with Freshmen beyond its limit. All went well, however, 
until a bend in the road and a stalwart yofith presented 
themselves simultaneously to view. The youth stepped 
lightly to the side of the curve, but the steering-gear of the 
sled refused to work, and in an instant over the side of the 
hill went bob-sled, seven girls and one man. 

When the girls had sorted themselves and _ hastily 
glanced at their victim they recognized the half-back of 
the —— ’Varsity football team, who shook the snow out 
of his collar and said with wonderful presence of mind: 

‘* Ladies, let me assure you any man would have gone 
down under such very superior tackling.”’ 


Dashing Senior Came in the Nick of Time 


HEN J——, of Nevada, as we called her, because he 
father was Senator from that State, -was asked to 
respond to a toast —‘* The Administration ’’— at the Senio, 
commencement breakfast, she was distinctly upset, She 
appreciated the glory of that superior honor, but she 
promised to be bridesmaid for a chum, in a far-away State 
on the day previous to the breakfast. At last, like the 
bright girl se was, she decided to do both. How was; 
to be dune? Only to her roommate did she confide her 
lans. 
" It was her roommate who, on Monday morning, packed 
J ’s dress-suit case with the bridesmaid’s gown, aa 
recautionary safety. J—— would reach her chum’s h 
uesday morning, in time to get a nap and bath before the 
noon wedding. After staying a short time for the recep. 
tion she was to slip upstairs again and into her shor. 
skirted traveling suit, and catch the eastbound three 
o'clock train. 

J——’s roommate had agreed to have her bicycle wait. 
ing for her at the college station. With the train on time 
J— had fest barely a fighting chance of making the 
College Hall in time. 

There were many bets among the Seniors as to J’, 
getting back. J——’s father, who had come on to see his 
daughter graduate, paced up and down the long halls 
nervously that Wednesday morning, catching snatches of 
the pros and cons of the probability of his daughter's 
arrival in time to take the part assigned her at the Senior 
breakfast. 

At last twelve o’clock struck. The long procession of 
Seniors filed into the banquet-hall— without J—., 
first speech was made. At its conclusion the chairmay 
rose and said : 

‘*Our next toast is to ‘The Administration,’ to be 
responded to by Miss J]——, of Nevada. It is with grea 
regret——”’ 

here was a hum of voices, then a roar and cheer from 
the Freshmen on the campus, then the noise of a fallj 
bicycle, and then in hurried an eager-eyed, travel-staj 
girl, who went straight to her vacant chair, and, raising 
tumbler, said in a voice with just the least shade of 
excitement in it : 

‘** To the Administration.”’ 

‘* J——”’ had come. 








HE old couple were very lonely that winter after- 
noon, though each tried to hide the knowledge 
of it from the other. It was their daughter’s 
birthday, their only child who had left them to 
go to the big, glittering world on the other side 
of the water. There she had won fame with 
her voice, while they had stayed behind in the 
little village, shut in on every side by tower- 
ing hills, and tried to be cheerful without her. 

Usual they succeeded fairly well, at least 

asteavdly, but this day, of all others in the 

ear, was the hardest to get through with. 
ven Christmas was not so dreary as this 
birthday which brought so keenly to their 
minds memories of other birthdays—the first 
one when the baby’s coming found them awe- 
struck with joy and the wonder of it all, and the succeed- 
ing years as their treasure grew from babyhood to girlhood, 
and from a lovable girl into a lovely, graceful woman, 
when she had vanished from their sight. 

They had not seen her since, for money had been scarce 
and her time valuable. She must work very hard, she 
wrote them ; life seemed far too short for what she hoped 
to accomplish. 

The old couple made a pretense at keeping up a conver- 
sation as they sat in the big kitchen that afternoon. The 
weather furnished an easy and, in their narrow lives, an 
important topic. 

e sky outside the windows, with their small, square 
panes, looked gray and lowering. The first snowstorm of 
the season was impending and it promised to be heavy. 

Presently, after a long silence oe which each had 
fallen into a reverie of memories, the old man rose stiffly. 

** Guess I'll git my chores done afore it storms, mother,’’ 
he said. ‘*‘ It’s coming on to snow fast.”’ 

‘* All right, father,’’ his wife replied ; ‘‘ I’ll have supper 
ready for you when you come in.” 


oot 


She rose as she spoke and tied on a gingham apron 
which she took from its nail behind a door. There was a 
shawl there, too, on another nail, and a thick hood. 

**You needn’t hurry ———., the man said as he 
reached the door. ‘‘I thought I’d go to the post-office 
o I git the critters fed. There might be a letter from 

i Ai 

‘* All right, father, mebbe there will.’’ There was a new 
note in the woman’s voice, for this was just what she had 
been wishing her husband would do, but she had not liked 
to ask him to make the extra trip to the post-office with the 
weather so threatening. 

The old man went out and the woman busied herself in 
the kitchen, leisurely preparing supper. After a little 
while the man came back with an armful of wood, which 
he deposited in a box by the side of the cooking stove. 
Wher he had made trips enough to fill the box he buttoned 
up his coat more tightly, tied-a woolen comforter around 
his neck, and drew ona pair of comfortable-looking mittens. 

** You kin put your potatoes on to fry now, mother,’’ he 
said jocosely ; ‘‘ I’ll be back afore they’re done.”’ 

He went out, banging the door, and the stillness in the 
low-ceiled room was broken only by the woman’s footsteps 
and the sputter of food cooking on the stove. 

An appetizing odor soon filled the air, and after a few 
moments the woman set the pans back upon the stove, 


and the sputtering subsided. Then the wind could be 
heard, rising from a moan to a whistling roar and dying 
away into silence again. 

Twilight had come and the woman lighted an old- 
fashioned glass lamp, so clean that it sparkled, and began 
to set the table in the centre of the room, at the same time 
humming the refrain of a lullaby—a little song she had 
often crooned when her arms had not been empty. And 
as she sang she sighed. 

Presently the door leading to the yard flew open, lettin 
_ ee gusts of wintry air that very nearly extinguishe 
the light, 

‘* Hurry and get that door shut, pa,’’ the woman said. 
‘* Wa’n’t there no letter?’’ Her back was toward her 
husband as she spoke. 

** No,’’ the man answered, ‘‘ but there’s this,’’ and then 
she turned and saw that he was carrying a wooden box 
almost too large for him to manage. 
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‘* When I went into the office and found there wa’n’t no 
letter I felt consid’rable disappinted,’’ he said, as he set 
the box on the floor before the fire and began to pull off 
his mittens, ‘‘ but when I was comin’ by Jones’ store Jones 
come to the door and says: ‘ Say, Si, there’s a box here 
fur you.’ ‘Fur me?’ says I. ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘it come 
this afternoon by express, and I guess by the looks of it 
it’s from your daughter in furrin parts.’ So here ’tis,’’ 
concluded Silas, ‘‘ and now where’s the hatchet, mother ?’’ 

‘* Mother”’ brought the hatchet, and stood by in silence 
while the box was being opened. This was a somewhat 
slow process, for the old man stooped with difficulty. 

‘* My, what a funny thing,’’ he said, when he had lifted 
the boards from the top of the box and taken out a quan- 
tity of excelsior ; ‘‘ looks like a small-sized sewin’-machine. 
And kere’s a brass horn, too. Now I wonder if Milly sent 
that fur a joke, or what?”’ 

Silas set the curved case of polished wood on the table, 
and soon had the cover off. The old couple gazed in 
puzzled astonishment at what they saw under it. 

** It does look like some kind of a machine,’’ remarked 
the woman. 

Her husband did not answer. He was examining the 
strange contrivance with interest. He did not know what 
it was, but he possessed the proverbial curiosity of man 
regarding anything mechanical. 

‘* There’s somethin’ else in the box,’’ he said at last, 
finding himself unable to solve the problem without assist- 
ance. ‘* Mebbe I’ll find some directions.’’ 

Going over to the box he lifted out a smaller box, inside 
of which were a number of what looked like rolls of cotton, 
and, as he had prophesied, a paper of instructions. 

‘* It’s a p-h-o-n-o-g-r-a-p-h,”’ he read, spelling out the 
word, ‘‘ and them things in that box air records.’’ He 
gave the accent to the last syllable. 

‘* Well, I know ’bout as much as I did afore,’’ Silas 
went on, looking from the paper in his hand to the. phono- 
graph on the table, ‘‘ but it tells here just what to do with 
it, so I'll follow the rules and see what happens. I wisht I 
knew what ’twas fur, though. It ain’t no kind of a farm 
implement, that’s certain, and it ain’t a sewin’-machine nor 
a potato parer.’’ 

As he talked the old man continued his investigation of 
the mystery. ‘‘ Well, it must be good fur somethin’ or 
Milly wouldn’t have sent it,’’ answered his wife. 


He made no reply, so she did not speak again, but 
watched him in silence. 

** I can’t think o’ nothin’ it’s likely to be except an ear 
trumpet, and it’s too big fur that,’’ he said at last. “* But 
I see how to set the thing going, so we can soon find out 
what ’tis. You see, this round thing goes on here —If 
a paper stuck in it that says, ‘ To be used first.’ Then you 
wind up this contrivance that looks like a clock key”— 
the old man illustrated his words as he talked—*‘ then 
ron put this little round tin thing here, and stick the brass 

orn on here. Now we’re all ready to start her, and find 
out what she kin do.”’ 

The faces of the old couple were full of interest as Silas 
touched the spring that set the phonograph in motion. 
They heard a peculiar buzzing, but nothing wonderiul 
happened, and a look of disappointment was settling on 
both countenances when out of the buzzing came the 
of a voice singing. - 

Surprise, amazement, wonder, succeeded each other in 
the two wrinkled faces as the first notes of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ’”’ fell on their startled ears. 


**’Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam.” 


They listened breathlessly. Suddenly the woman pit 
out a trembling hand and touched her husband’s am. 
** Silas,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ that’s Milly singin’.” : 

‘* No, ’tain’t,’’ began Silas, but the denial died on his 
lips as he too recognized the familiar tones which the quick 
ears of the mother had detected first. 

They did not speak again, but stood with clasped hands, 
their eager hearts drinking in the wealth of song that filled 
the bare old kitchen while the snow fell silently outside. 


“A charm from the sky seems to hallow us there,” 


Clear and sweet the notes fell, like pearls in their rounded 
purity. 


** Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere.” 


The words of this line came with ringing force, as : 
the singer felt their truth, and so sang, not to the m 
tudes that thronged each night to listen, but to the ? 
faithful hearts over the sea, whose lives were 
because they could not hear her voice. 
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As the father and mother listened it seemed as if Milly, 
far away in Paris, stretched out her hands to them 
the waters. The way she sang the old familiar tune, 
simple and so grand, told them she had not forgot 
them ; that in the midst of the triumphs of success 
longed sometimes to be with them again. 


“ An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain.” 


The mother’s tears were falling fast, and her husband 
took her in his arms and soothed her, softly, 50 
should not drown the music. 


“Home! home! sweet, sweet home! i 
Be it ever so humble there’s no place like home. 


father 


The man’s eyes were wet, too, but the tears the the 
and the mother shed were not the tears of sorrow, vausic 
sting had gone out of their loneliness, and as the aol 
ceased ce came with the silence that lay like 4 


over the little country home, and the world outside gr 
ing whiter every moment. 
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== ee THE HAUNTED HOUSES 
NEW ENGLAND 


T IS a poor section of New England which has 
not boasted at some time of its haunted 
house. The typical ones stand back from 
the highway, half hidden by groves of 
sombre hemlocks, whose branches, 
swaying in the moaning wind, 
form a fitting accompaniment to 
the wailing of the uneasy spirit 
within, while the stray moon- 
beams struggling through the 
leafless boughs only serve to 
make more startling and uncanny 
the ghost, invariably white- 
robed, that flits stealthily from 
tree to tree, or perhaps boldly presents itself at 
the solemn hour of midnight at the miraculously 
lighted windows of deserted rooms. 


ox 


I" WAS in some such house as this that the 
philosopher Thoreau lived in the classic little 
town of Concord, Massachusetts, and the ghost 
of his mother is said to visit it even at the present 
day. It is a quaint, old-fashioned dwelling, 
much like many others in the town, looking 
gloomy enough in its coat of brown paint. 
Situated a little back from the main street, it 
overlooks the winding river on which the recluse 
delighted to sail his boat insummer. It is with- 
out fence or wall, with a bit of lawn in front, a tall hedge 
of pine trees on one side and a group of evergreen trees in 
the middle. Facing the street is an unpretentious porch, 
from which a door opens into a long hallway. The rooms 
are low-studded and are lighted by small windows with 
square panes of glass. 

Besides Thoreau and his mother the house has had for 
its occupants A. Bronson Alcott and family, including his 
distinguished daughter, Louisa M., the author. To them 
sometimes came the ghost of Madam Thoreau. But not 
alone on their testimony rests the story of the return of the 
mother of the philosopher to her earthly habitation. There 
was a servant in their family known as Mary, who had 
certainly never heard of the Thoreaus and therefore could 
not have known anything of the ways or customs 
of the madam ; but who so circumstantially de- 
scribed the peculiarities of that individual that the 
Alcotts recognized the portrait and personal traits 
as exhibited by the ghost. So unwelcome to 
Mary was the ama of the madam that she 
resigned her position, because her bed ‘‘ had a 
way of standing on its legs,’’ an eccentricity 
which the prejudiced Mary attributed to the 
influence of her ghostly caller. 

Mary's room was not the only one honored by 
the madam’s presence. There was a small one 
in the second story of the rear of the house, 
reached by a steep, narrow stairway, which had 
been occupied by Thoreau as a pencil factory. 
To this room, during her life, she came many 
times a day in motherly solicitude, creeping up 
ever so softly, hovering on the landing, not-dis- 
turbing the worker, but retiring just as softly, 
only to return again after a few anxious moments, 
to assure herself once more that all was well. 

Those who knew her and her habits confirm 
the description given by Mary in every detail: her 
tall, gaunt figure, her big, white cap, her stealthy 
step, her quiet comings, her noiseless goings. When seen 
she invariably stood in the doorway, her great cap well 
adjusted, her neat handkerchief, half unfolded, tucked 
securely into the waistband of her full dress skirt — pausing 
amoment on the threshold, looking anxiously about, then 
weeping and running her finger along the edge of the 
mopboard, to see if perchance a speck of dust had found 
lodgment there. Proceeding to the workroom she glanced 
it, then glided to the fireplace, stooping over it and 
motioning with her hands as if in the act of covering the 
coals with ashes. In life, it should be said, the two promi- 
nent characteristics of Madam Thoreau were an abhorrence 

dust_and a dread of fire. Satisfied on these points the 

P08 would disappear. Unlike other ghosts, this one 
always appeared in the daytime. 


ox 


THERE is a neglected house on Mount Auburn 
Street, Cambridge, nearly opposite Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, that without doubt is indebted 
lor much of its ill repute to its late owner and 
ee John Hyde. It was long known as a 
unted house, and avoided as such by the 
superstitious. Its sole earthly tenant frequently 
; rew Out mysterious hints of strange visits he 
‘ceived from materialized spirits who favored 
a with messages from the other world. They 
“te not unwelcome, he said, for they were his 
had ied ancestors of a remote period who 
% Social way of dropping in for an evening’s 
th € took so much pleasure in their society” 
pat ~ pa not disposed to cultivate the acquaint- 
; An earthly visitors, and few cared to cross 
reshold, for he was not averse to telling 
they would not be acceptable to his relatives. 
lief Fae one man who is confirmed in the be- 
and sto €, at least, was not wanted. One dark 
of the han night he sought shelter on the piazza 
Ouse, and hearing noises within he tried to discover 
of dee proceeded by peering through a broken pane 
sw My ane room was dimly lighted, and he says he 
figures’ yde in close communion with two sheeted 
a flash, v3 the same instant the intruder was blinded by 
thrown lightning followed by a crash of thunder and 
the ex into the middle of the street. He never repeated 
Periment of eavesdropping on ghosts. 
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By SAMUEL S. KINGDON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY GUSTAVE VERBEEK 


“WHEN SEEN SHE INVARIABLY STOOD 
IN THE DOORWAY” 


**SAW MR. HYDE IN CLOSE COMMUNION WITH 
TWO SHEETED FIGURES” 


“MR. LIVINGSTON BOLDLY FOLLOWED THE 
RETREATING FIGURE” 


The house and its surroundings undoubtedly did much 


toward creating a popular belief that it was haunted. 


While occupied by Mr. Hyde it was innocent of paint, its 
two stories were apparently liable to topple over at the 
slightest provocation, its foundations were crumbling, its 
chimneys tottering and its ell almost roofless. 
Weeds and briers contended for every inch of 
the fenceless yard; a wooden pump with ex- 
tended handle, easily to be mistaken for an out- 
stretched ghostly arm when seen by the pale 
beams of the moon, stood near the broken- 
down porch. The few whole panes of glass in 
the small windows were made opaque by a coat 
of white paint, making an inspection of the in- 
terior, by any curious visitor, a most difficult 
undertaking from the outside. 

With the death of Mr. Hyde his familiars were 
said to have disappeared, but the house remained 
long without an earthly occupant. There are 
persons who say that he is even now occasionally 
seen to enter it as of old, and explain that he 
does so without stopping to open the door. 


ax 


T IS believed that to Hollis, Maine, alone 
belongs the notoriety of having had a haunted 
sawmill. Many years ago a mill was situated on 
the banks of a small stream in a thickly wooded 
section which furnished such an abundance of 
logs as to make it a profitable property. It was some- 
what of a surprise to John Livingston, who was seek- 
ing for an investment of that kind, to learn that it had 
been long abandoned and could be leased on remark- 
ably cheap terms. He lost no time in renting it and taking 
possession. For some weeks all went well, but when an 
accumulation of logs made it necessary to run the saw at 
night he found it impossible to hire a man to work in the 
mill after dark. Each person had a different excuse, but 
none, it was believed, gave the true one. He was, there- 
fore, compelled to tend the saw alone, and his labors 
sometimes continued until past midnight. For a few 
nights he experienced no trouble. Then came petty 
derangements of machinery. With floodgates hoisted and 
a full head of water on, the water-wheel would 
turn but slowly. Investigation showed the flume 
to be free from obstructions and the wheel well 
lubricated. Sometimes while an examination of 
this kind was going on, as if to show its futility, 
the water-wheel would suddenly start with a speed 
sufficient to make up for the lost time. Other 
unexplainable annoyances occurred, such as the 
removal of the ‘‘ dogs’’ which fastened the logs 
to the carriage that fed the saw, the meddling 
with the lever which controlled the water-gate, 
and the extinguishing of the lights in the lanterns 
—all of which added to the nocturnal labors of 
the solitary man. 

One evening, when everything was going along 
smoothly and Mr. Livingston was congratulating 
himself on the prospect of a good night's work, 
he heard a noise as if a part of the machinery 
were giving way, followed by a slowing of the 
speed of the saw. He went down into the-wheel- 
pit to seek for the cause of the trouble, but 
everything appeared as usual, although the wheel 
was laboring as though clogged or obstructed in 
its movements. Returning to the mill he thought 
he saw some one tampering with the saw. Dropping his 
lantern he seized a cant dog and rushed at the intruder with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Get out of here!’’ No heed was paid 
to the order, and Mr. Livingston swung the implement with 
all his strength upon the head of the offender. To his 
surprise and consternation it passed through the form and 
against the lever controlling the flow of the water with such 
force as to close the gate. This stopped the little remain- 
ing movement of the wheel. At the same instant the saw 
became detached from its upper fastening and fell back- 
ward from the log. Although the object of the phantom 
was apparently po Ee os it did not move. 

Dazed at the result of the blow Mr. Livingston demanded 
the name of the intruder and what his business was there. 
Receiving no reply he again brought the cant 
dog into use, but it again passed through the 
object as through air. Nowise daunted and still 
baliotion that he was dealing with a thing of 
flesh and blood, he determined to grapple with 
the trespasser. Again he was foiled, for his 
arms closed on nothing tangible and the object 
glided noiselessly away. 

Mr. Livingston boldly followed the retreating 
figure until it reached a part of the mill darker 
than the rest, when it turned and faced him. 
What he saw was a face that strikingly resembled 
a former owner of the mill, who, tradition said, 
had been wronged out of his property but a 
short time before his death. No attempt was 
made to run the mill at night after that. 


ax 


NTIL within a few years there stood in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, not far from 
the main road which leads from Cambridge to 
Waltham, a house which for a time had almost a 
national reputation on account of its pet in- 
habitants. It was a low-roofed, rambling struc- 
ture, partly concealed by some hemlocks, and having an air 
of desolation and decay, in perfect keeping with its ill 
repute. The row of long, disjointed buildings contained 
more than a dozen rooms, in which, it is said, were 
enacted the dark deeds which gave the place the name of 
the ‘‘ haunted house.”’ 
In explanation of these disturbances the story is told of 
an unfaithful husband, a wronged wife and a beautiful 
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governess forming a combination which led to the murder 
and robbery of a guest to repair a fortune recklessly 
squandered. Add to this the death of the murderer, the 
master of the house, from remorse, under distressing cir- 
cumstances, and the materials for a mepance f gots story 
are complete. The eee told by a man named King, the 
superintendent of a landed gentleman in the ay. who 
lived in the house during the period of its worst disturb- 
ances, is of absorbing interest, and probably the most 
trustworthy, for he was a man who was possessed of iron 
nerves, and he was also a man of undoubted courage. 


al 
A Beautiful Spirit Tells of a Tragedy 


HE doors, says King, were opened and the furniture dis- 
placed by invisible hands; at night the house was 
shaken when there was no wind; the earth in the yard 
was upturned, and what appeared to be graves were dug 
without shovel or spade; unnatural moans and eer 
were heard in unoccupied apartments ; the whole building 
was at times so illuminated by spectral lights dancing from 
room to room that passers-by rushed to the door to warn 
the inmates, thinking the house was on fire; a carriage 
was frequently heard to drive up to the door, the form of 
the dead governess was seen to get out, enter the hall 
door, pass softly up to her room and enter it as she had 
done in her lifetime; the door of the woodhouse was 
repeatedly split in fragments, as it was supposed to have 
been on the occasion of the murder; and there were 
countless other mysterious sights and sounds experienced 
by Mr. King. 

One of the most interesting stories is told by a woman 
who occupied the house for a short time after Mr. King 
moved. She relates that she had no sooner crossed the 
threshold than she was accosted by a beautiful woman in 
a flowing gray robe who begged permission to speak 
throu tar to her friends. Assent was given and the 
friends were named and invited to be present at a time 
agreed upon. When all were assembled they were 
directed by an invisible presence to kneel. This they did, 
when the spirit, through the mediumship of the woman, 
told the story of the tragedy. The spirit, so she said, was 
the niece of the murderer, and she was an occupant of the 
house at the time the crime was committed. She discov- 
ered the blood stains on the door of the woodshed, and 
she told her uncle that she suspected he had murdered 
their guest, who had mysteriously disappeared. He 
paced. gene promise not to betray him, and he sought to 
destroy all evidences of the murder by hewing the telltale 
door into a thousand pieces. She had always kept the 
terrible secret. Although both had been dead for many 
years they were chained to the scene of the crime, as was 
the governess, who had been the man’s partner in guilt. 
The final release of the niece from the place was condi- 
tional on her making a public confession. This done, she 
would never be heard from again. And she never was. 


al 
A Ghost with a Lighted Candle 


QO’ THE high — overlooking Meredith Bay, an arm 

of Lake Winnepesaukee, and standing well back from 
the main road leading from the village of Meredith to 
Centre Harbor, there stood, many years ago, one of the 
prettiest farmhouses in New Hampshire. It was owned, 
with a hundred or more acres of land, by an old lady who 
had inherited it from her husband. Unable to carry the 
place on she sold it to a man who she claimed cheated her 
out of the purchase money. He occupied the place but a 
short time after her death and then moved into a neigh- 
boring house for some unexplained reason. The farm 
remained idle for several years and then it was rented to 
a Mr. Thoroughgood. 

It was not until some time after Mr. Thoroughgood had 
taken possession that he was made aware that his tenancy 
was a joint one. Returning one winter evening with his 
wife from a call on a neighbor, they observed at the same 
moment that one of the chambers of their house seemed 
to be lighted, dimly at first, but growing brighter until 
what appeared to be the figure of a woman robed in white 
and carrying a lighted candle passed by the window into a 
hall and on into another chamber, apparently opening and 
closing the doors between. 

As the phantom passed the window in the second room it 
was seen to turn half around and look out, giving to Mr. 
and Mrs.- Thoroughgood a view of the face and figure. 
Then the chamber became dark and nothing more was 
seen of the mysterious visitant at that time. The house 
was examined by the couple, but the doors and windows 
were found to be bolted and barred, just as they had been 
left, and nothing had apparently been disturbed. 


or 


Driven from Home by Uncanny Noises 


|" WAS not until some weeks later that the tranquillity of the 

household was again interrupted. Mr. Thoroughgood 
had combined with his agricultural occupations the making 
of shingles, and these were carefully made up into bundles 
and piled near the head of the attic stairs. One night, 
after having completed arrangements for taking his shin- 
gs at an early hour the next morning to Meredith Village, 

e was awakened from a sound sleep by a terrific crash 
which shook the house, followed by what sounded like the 
bundles of shingles sliding from the attic down two flights 
of stairs, breaking their fastenings and distributing them- 
selves over the entire distance. His wife, who had heard 
the noise, shared his apprehension that much of his work 
would have to be done over again. They made no inves- 
— at the time, and their surprise was great on finding, 
when day dawned, the shingles intact and just as they had 
been left when they retired the night before. 

Again there was a brief respite from nocturnal visitors. 
Then, in the middle of the night, came an uproar upstairs 
and down as though pandemonium had broken loose. 
A minute later and noise was transferred to the barn. 
The cattle were apparently loose and goring each other, 
and their bellowing could be heard above the shock of 
their deadly encounter. Urged on by his terrified wife, 
and without stopping to dress, Mr. Thoroughgood rushed 
out to the scene of the conflict prepared to witness a dis- 
tressing spectacle. He threw open the great barn doors, 
letting in a flood of moonlight on the sleeping cattle rest- 


ing quietly and efully in their stalls ! 

p ames of Nene able to lead a quiet life in such close 
proximity to so pai | a spirit, Mr. Thoroughgood finally 
concluded to give up his lease on the farm and leave the 
neighborhood. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A Schoolhouse that was Haunted 


T= truth of the marvelous story of the haunted school- 
house of Newburyport, Massachusetts, rests on the 
testimony of Miss Lucy A. Perkins, an intelligent and 
trustworthy young lady, who taught the school during the 
years 1872-73, and who was a witness to the remarkable 
manifestations of what appeared to her to be supernatural 
power. The building was a story and a half high, with a 
steep, pitched roof, four windows on each side and two on 
the rear end, the entrance opening on to Charles Street. 
Half a dozen steps led to the door, immediately back of 
which was a partition window of large size. To the left of 
this was the door leading into the schoolroom. There is 
a tradition that many years ago a little boy was so severely 
punished by a teacher of the school that he died soon after. 
The attention of Miss Perkins was drawn to the myste- 
rious disturbances in the schoolhouse soon after she took 
charge as a teacher. She found her duties interrupted by 
loud knocks on the floor, walls, ceiling and furniture. 
They generally began as soon as the school was opened, 
and they would frequently continue without intermission 
during the entire session. Not infrequently they were so 
loud and continuous as to interrupt the work of the school. 
On more than one occasion she was called to the door by 
knocks made apparently by some one on the outside, but 
the only object discernible was what appeared to be a gust 
of wind which ruffled her clothing, fanned her face, and 
gave the children the impression that an object was qe 
in the air over their heads. On one occasion the bolte 
doors of the room flew open without any visible agency. 


am 
The Shadowy Form Eluded the Teacher 


Pd 
[§ TIME there was a change in the character of the mani- 
festations. Lights of a pronounced yellow color were 
seen through the glass partition, which increased in 
intensity and brilliancy. These were accompanied by 
whirring noises over the heads of the children. In the 
open ventilator a large black ball appeared dancing up 
and down, threatening to fall on the heads of the pupils. 
The climax of these visitations was reached when, dur- 
ing a morning session of the school, there was seen by 
Miss Perkins the pale face of a boy, with eyes fixed 
immovably on the scholars, peering in through the parti- 
tion window. She hastened into the ante-room, and there 
saw the apparition of a boy, which she describes as about 
thirteen years old with a melancholy face, blue eyes, and 
hair of a yellow tint thrown back in disorder over his 
head. His coat was brown and faded, and his trousers 
dark and awkwardly long. The figure was transparent, 
and seemed so frail that a breath might disperse it. Miss 
Perkins made an effort to seize it, but when within a few 
feet of it she saw that she was dealing with a shadow with- 
out substantial form. It faded away before her eyes, but 
only to reappear by exposing its hands, arms and face at 
the window to the children. These manifestations were 
accompanied by demoniacal laughter and doleful moans. 


at) 


wr was known as the Shepard House on the old Bay 

Road, near Easton, Massachusetts, was for many 
years Pe sage to be haunted by the ghost of a former occu- 
pant of the house who had hanged himself. Strange stories 
are told of the annoyances experienced by various tenants 
at all hours of the night, but they were never favored with a 
sight of the intruder. In one of the chambers was an old- 
fashioned corded bedstead, and on several occasions its 
Png om was awakened suddenly by finding himself on 
the floor, the cords which sustained the bed having been 
removed by unseen hands without breaking or cutting. 
Many times the whole family were alarmed by what 
sounded like a wagon-load of stones falling from a great 
height on to the roof, threatening to crush it. These 
disturbances became so frequent that it was with difficulty 
that tenants could be found for the house, so much dread 
did people have of the ghostly intruders. 


a 
A Peddler’s Spirit Pursued His Slayer 


[t IS probable that to the town of Douglass, Massachusetts, 

alone belongs the reputation of having a haunted apple 
tree. The tradition of the town is that a foul murder was 
committed in the orchard many years ago, and that since 
then it has been haunted by the spirit of the victim. As 
the story goes, a peddler, whose custom it was to sell 
goods from house to house from a pack, laid down to rest 
at midday under a tree in the orchard, and before the day 
was ended he was found with a cruel gash in the neck from 
which his life blood had ebbed away. 

Suspicion rested on the owner of the orchard, and he was 
said to have been constantly followed by the spirit of the 
victim. In an attempt to escape from its dreaded presence 
he moved away. Then the apparition became a terror to 
all who had occasion to pass over the road at night. So 
potent was its influence—standing, as it had a habit of 
doing, under the apple tree, with one hand at its throat and 
the other extended as though seeking aid, and uttering 
shrill cries that could be heard half a mile away —that the 
location of the highway was changed and it is now a long 
distance from the orchard. The old trees still bear fruit, 
and the apples from the one beneath which the peddler 
was killed are said to be streaked with red, resembling 
blood, the streaks extending from skin to core. 


ax 


Mysterious Rappings on the Wall 


|F THE dwellers in haunted houses could have the good 
fortune that attended the quest of Henry Killgore some 
thirty years ago fora spirit that threatened to make his life 
a burden in the city of Providence, Rhode Island, appari- 
tions would lose half their terrors and all their mystery. 

** The house I occupied,’’ says Mr. Killgore, in describ- 
ing his experience, ‘‘ was one of a large, four-story, brick 
block situated in an obscure street on the outskirts of the 
ci On one side of me lived an old lady whose husband 
had died only a few weeks before my experience with what 
seemed to be supernatural agencies. Both of these people 
were firm believers in Spiritualism, and the widow was 
fond of describing the communications she received by 
rappings from her husband in her apartments. So inter- 
ested did I become in the stories she told that I deter- 
mined to attend a séance and see what there wasinit. So, 
one winter night I took advantage of my family's absence 
from home to attend a meeting of Bs agen spe at the 
house of a friend. While not prepared to say that I had 


been imposed on, I was little impressed by what I saw ang 
heard, and I could not bring myself to believe there was 
anything supernatural in the so-called phenomena, } 
returned home late at night in a severe snow and wing 
storm, and I had some difficulty in closing my front door 
when I entered the house because of the snow that forced 
its way into the vestibule. ‘ 

‘*T was still engaged in thinking over my evening's 
experience when I retired, and I was therefore nat 
startled at hearing several distinct raps near my head 
as were produced at the séance I had attended. | was a 
first inclined to think it was an illusion, when they 
repeated with a distinctness that left no doubt in my 
as to their genuineness. My respect for the spirits rose jp 
a degree corresponding with the loudness of what appeared 
to be demonstrations of ghostly anger. 


an 
The Noises were Easily Accounted For 


“Au the natural agencies I could think of as likely tp 

produce such results,’’ Mr. Killgore goes on to Say 
‘*were discarded as more improbable than the spiritual 
ones, for | was able to locate the ae as coming 
behind a large oil painting. My loneliness, the moanj 
of the wind, the beating of the snow against the win 
combined with the alleged communications I had recej 
from departed friends, made my situation anything but 
a pleasant one. I resolved that if these distur 
should continue another night I would terminate 
tenancy without waiting for the return of my family. 
this frame of mind I went to sleep. 

** I received an early call the next morning from 
venerable, widowed neighbor, whose first words were 
* Oh, Mr. Killgore, I’ve had a dreadful night! I ha 
slept a wink.’ Pa 

** * Spirits ?’ I asked, assuming that she had had a sip 
ilar experience to my own. 

‘** Oh, dear no! The wind last night blew my front 
door open and I hadn’t strength to close it, with the wind 
and the snow beating against it. I didn’t dare go to bed, 
and when I heard you come home I tried to attract your 
attention by knocking hard on the wall. I wanted to ask 
you to fasten the door for me. But you didn’t hear me’ 

‘* This, then, was the spirit that had disturbed my rest, 
I expressed regret that the thickness of the wall prevented 
my hearing her, and I remained.discreetly silent about my 
alarming experience.”’ 
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THE STORY OF A FEW COINCIDENCES 


T IS a curious line of thought which irresistibly 

opens itself when the eye reads in one columnof 

a newspaper a very proud feminine account of 

how a certain woman has become a skilled loco 
motive engineer, and then in the next column sees an 
account of how a man, a member of a humane society, 
compelled a mother to put long stockings on the bare 
legs of her fashionably attired child, and with that one 
action taught an object-lesson which appealed directly to 
the common-sense of hundreds of fashionable mo 
throughout the country. Side by side, too, in another 
paper only a few days ago, were the account of the 
remarkable acumen of a woman judge in a Western court 
and the recital of a large New York dealer in baby 
carriages who acknowledged that his trade in go-carts had 
been irretrievably ruined by mothers who had refused to 
purchase them because of a recently published cautionary 
article written by a man. 

Not long ago an article was published showing that all 
the infant foods now in use were, without a single excep- 
tion, the inventions of men. This article was copied ina 

aper which contained an account of a woman’s comm 

lore which the most prominent speaker had uttered the 
exquisitely womanly statement that it was ‘‘ a far greater 
tad nobler thing for a woman to be a woman than to be 
a mother.’’ At the very time a so-called ‘‘ Internationa 
Woman’s Congress’’ was being held in London 
summer, at the close of which an Englishwoman made 
the statement in public, and proved it, that every 
appertaining to woman’s life was discussed except ler 
hood, a notable scientific and medical congress was being 
held in the same city, at which the greatest doctors m 
the world were discussing various new methods for the 
prevention of children’s diseases. 

y ax 
A WOMAN in Massachusetts last winter said before 4 
hallful of women that in proportion as a wile 

herself up to her children in just the same ratio didshe 
narrow her life and shut out from her mind ‘*‘ the 
problems which affect woman’s higher destiny.” » Tha 
same evening one of the most noted college presidents © 
America made an address in an auditorium filled 
young men, in which he declared that the highest and 
deepest lessons in life he had ever learned had bee 
taught to him by the children of his home. ‘‘ They have 
been my educators,”’ he said. 

Ata club meeting of women in New York last November 
‘*a wonderfully inspiring article,’ according to 
in the official records of the club, was read ‘‘ by one of 
our most cultivated members’”’ on the great value to 
women of their growing liberation from large families. A 
the same time, under the official authority of the United 
States Government, it was asserted, as a deduction 10 
reliable investigations and statistics, that where the ™@™ 
lies of America were smallest in the number of childret di 
was found that woman’s life was emptiest, the the 
both intelligence and domestic happiness lowest, and 
health of women poorest. A recent number of a > 
‘‘ edited for women by women,’’ with an eye single 
‘* the broadest womanhood,’ devoted three of its large 
blanket pages to a discussion pointing out that 4 married 
woman lost but another grain of her individuality if, 
marriage, she dropped her own first name and ass 
that of her husband. But in a ‘‘ man-made’”’ papef, city, 
by ‘‘ Man,” and ‘‘ for Men,” published in the same ab 
and issued almost simultaneously, was a discussi@ 
of three pages. But it presented the views of te 
eminent educators on the subject, ‘‘ Wherein wefe ool 
modern methods of education of our children at fault 4 
how can they be best remedied ?”’ ae 

No comment on these coincident happenings and 4 
ments is necessary: it is enough to present t 
comparative sense. It is a curious state of affairs. 
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, VERY one of the three hun- ‘* If it were not for the fog she would be at the dock by The passengers, roused from slumber, thought they 
al dred men onthetreasure five. She is liable to be a little late.”’ . were at Seattle. When told that the ship was aground, and 
1 ship, City of Mexico, But the ways of Providence disregard the plans of men. _ that they were to be landed for fear of accident, every man 
ig thirteen days out from Wanderers on shipboard and waiting friends on shore wasangry. Each one went to the purser’s room, received 
s, St. Michael, had to his_ were not to clasp hands for three days, and it was all on his precious packages of gold dust, and then waited. All 
d credit a certain portion account of a set of old, cracked china plates. was done quietly and orderly. By daylight all were 
ut of that gold which, filling The man at the wheel had his eye on the compass and _ ashore, fires built on the beach, and a picked guard stood 
es the safe in the purser’s was keeping her south by east. The pilot sat perched on over the treasure. With the rising of the sun the fog lifted 
y cabin to overflowing, a broad leather cushion behind the wheel and directed the and the City of Mexico lay on the mud, her stern low in 
In was piled on the floor of course, for they were running through a narrow partof the — the water, with all her lines run out forward and made fast 
his small room in a_ Sound by the compass and echo. to trees. She had gone on a mud bank, and her nose was 
ay great heap of canvas ‘* We'll be in Seattle by seven,’’ remarked the first within her own length of the woods. 
e: bags, rope-bound grips officer, more to himself than to his companions. ‘* Couldn't have done it better if you had planned it,’’ 
rt and tightly rolled ‘* Southeast by south, half south,’’ said the pilot. said the captain to the pilot. 
blankets. The men, re- ‘* Southeast by south, half south,’’ monotonously re- ‘* | don’tcare now. It’s evident she’s not going to slide 
m- turning to the States peated the man at the wheel. off or stick her end under water. What we want now is 
from the creeks of the : tugs.”’ 
nt Klondike and the shal- or ** We are in luck if we get any help to-day. It will take 
nd ee or ounree lows of Cape Nome The pilot sounded his whistle. The echo did not come a day or two to scare up the tugs and we may need 
d, MR. BLETHEN beach, cheered as the just right. He sounded it again and the rope was hardly lighters. Send a boat back to Port Townsend, and stand | 
ur ship passed Cape _ out of his hand when the echo came back to him, ‘‘ Head out with another to hail the first man who goes by either 
sk Flattery and headed up the Straits for Puget Sound. on.”’ He jerked the word out as he jumped down from way. Bring the passengers aboard for breakfast. Watch 
e, The deck was black with the rough-clad, unshaven, his seat: sharp for leaks.”’ 
st. chattering, home-hungry men. They paced their prison ‘* Starboard !”’ Then the captain went to breakfast as calmly as though 
ed as caged lions pace away their weary days. The city, ‘* Starboard,” repeated the man at the wheel. he were at his dock in Seattle, instead of being on a mud 
my with its lights, its noises, its crowded streets, its wealth of The first officer opened the door and stepped out on the ~ bank at the edge of the woods just above Point No Point. 
ood eating, its homes and associations, was but a few bridge. Three hundred returning gold hunters ashore on a thinly 
ours away, and every man had planned over and over The pilot gave the engineer the bell to stop, and thenfor inhabited part of a Puget Sound island, ona foggy morning 
- how he would spend his first day—that glorious day full speed astern. He gave a short blast of the whistle in August, when they had planned to be on the streets of 
y which he would begin by pouring his gold into the great and the echo came off a bank alongside to starboard. Seattle, are apt to be ugly. But by the time they -had 


bronze scales at the United States Assay Office which Then the ship rose up a trifle forward, shivered from stem returned by boat loads to the ship for breakfast and had 
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sd * EVERY MAN WHO CAME ALONG EITHER LEFT A PLATE OR A NUGGET” 
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entry : 
ne ol ffowns a hill in Seattle, with the busy city stretching to stern, and the pilot and the man at the wheel were crossed again to the land, the sun got into their hearts, and 
4" along the bay below, and the folds of ‘‘Old Glory’’ thrown against the windows. a vote taken to decide the matter showed every man ready 
- ited Soping in the lazy breeze above it. No wonder they The first officer called for the quartermaster, and a_ to stay by the ship and see the tugs pull her off the mud at 
me ted the sight of land. It meant that the feast was sounding line was thrown overthe bow. Itstruck bottom. midnight. ; | 
froe Spread, and that the hungry were about to be filled. They dragged it back and it pulled mud till aft of amidship, But it was eleven o’clock in the forenoon before a 
he he cheering quickened the pulse and set the lively where it swung clear. A trial on the other side showed steamer, passing down the Sound, took word to Port | 
iren 4 fancies of the men into extravagant flights. the same resuit. Townsend that the City of Mexico was in trouble, and the | 
“ve afternoon drifted away, and with the twilight came ‘* We’re on the mud,” yelled the first officer. ‘‘ How’s captain offered to bet the pilot a hundred that the home | 
os ihe fog. The treasure ship crept slowly along through the tide?”’ office at Seattle couldn’t rake up four big tugs on any such 
pape Mist to Port Townsend, which was the first port ‘* Full!’’ called back the pilot. short notice, : agi 
gle Since leaving the far North. They churned the water feather white, and they spun the ** We will lay here to-morrow,’ said he. 
pe wheel from side to side, but the City of Mexico was weary an 
I oot with her long journey. She settled down on her soft bed 
be of ter late in the night and densely foggy when the City and refused to budge. PS eae 3 : By noon the captain announced that if any of the on 
ited cae pulled away from her dock at Port Townsend. . ‘‘ It means twenty-four hours,” said the pilot, taking off sengers wereina hurry to reach Seattle he would — t a 
> olf in pate up Puget Sound under slow bells. Everybody his cap and wiping his brow. on the first tug that should arrive. Three yee asts oO 
ais0 eam for berths, because the ship was due at Seattle ‘* It means four tugs,”’ said the first officer, and he sent the whistle would be the signal of the arrival. eantime, 
1, head wn. The agent at Port Townsend warned the a man to call the sleeping captain. the —— were welcome to all the fun they could find 
saat Office at Seattle that the City of Mexico had made They sounded again over the bow. There was a wash _ on land. he returning miners played Indian and began 
apo with record as a treasure ship, and would arrive early at the stem. i to wy ee leaving a guard over the packages of treasure 
It, her million in gold dust. The Seattle office warned ‘* The tide’s begun to ebb,” said the pilot. ‘‘ We're piled high on the beach. — : 
state ta companies and the police, so that the coming here safe and sound. Call all hands to carry the cargo Among those of the ship's list longest away from home 
mi 


ght have a safe landing and a courteous wel- forward. If: she sinks aft she’ll fill, Geta boat out right were two men who had been through many hardships and 
it reached port. Aboard ship and ashore away and follow the mud bank ashore. See if we can privations in Alaska, but who had at last struck it rich. 
men watched the clock and said : land the passengers. Move lively now!” Somewhere in Alaska there was a third man who was a 
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full partner with them, and he had remained on the ground 
while these two were to come out for the winter to buy 
tons and tons of things and return in the spring. The two 
were William Lucas and Henry Curtis. Lucas was typical 
of that class of prospector that says little, works doggedly, 
seldom gets chichedl ad when cornered fights desperately 
for his rights. Curtis was the mischievous, roving kind 
that does well only when balanced by such a man as 
Lucas, 

‘* I’m too near home to hang around a campfire and 
mope,’’ declared Curtis at noon. ‘‘ I’m going to hunt a 
farmhouse. If we can’t find any one we know, we are 
likely to find some one who knows some news. Come 
on!” 

Lucas was only too glad to follow. They struck into the 
woods and soon came to a trail. It led them up to a bluff 
on which there was a clearing. There they found two 
young women who were looking down on the stranded 
ship below. Curtis and Lucas went for a look. The girls 
glanced at them with the frank curiosity of the country, 
a look which neither knows fear nor shows aught of 
boldness. 

‘* Are you from the ship?’ asked one of the girls, 
addressing Curtis. 

ai Ves.”’ 

‘* Was any damage done?”’ 

‘* No. Only to our feelings. She slid on the mud and 
there she sticks. But there are three hundred of us who 
would prefer to be in Seattle to loafing around here.”’ 

After a few commonplace words Curtis asked them 
where they lived, and expressed a wish to hear news of 
Seattle and the neighborhood generally. 

** We have been away four years,”’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Home 
talk is what we want to hear.’’ 

The girls invited the two men to their home, which they 
said was near. Their father was there and he would be 
pleased to welcome them. 

By the time the four had arrived introductions seemed 
unnecessary, but Curtis, as he shook hands with Mr. 
Winslow, said : 

‘* This is William Lucas. I am Henry Curtis. We 
have friends in Seattle and I guess our home is there. 
But we have been four years in Alaska and we are 
strangers in our own town.’’ 

** Any luck ?”’ asked Mr. Winslow kindly. 
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** The very best,’’ said Lucas, and they shook hands all 
around. 

Mr. Winslow then presented the miners to their escorts, 
his daughters, Mamie and Clara. Mamie was Miss 
Winslow. She had walked with Lucas, and their quiet 
ways seemed to fit them for becoming friends. Clara was 
Miss Clara Winslow, and she was something of an irre- 
pressible younger sister. Clara and Curtis at once pro- 
claimed ‘‘ Thirty minutes for a rough house,’’ which 
means, on Puget Sound, ‘‘ a cessation of formalities.”’ 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow, the two 
daughters, and Grandmother Winslow. They were 
ranchers. Poverty was stamped on every room of the 
bare home. But a more cordial welcome was never 
extended to returning wanderers. The hours rushed on, 
and when Clara announced that she and Curtis would get 
supper for the family it seemed the natural thing to do. 

ucas talked to the friendly circle while Clara laid 
the table, and Curtis made a ‘‘ batch of biscuit.” 
When supper was ready he declared that he hadn’t enjoyed 
as much fun ‘‘since Charlie died.’’ But just why Charlie’s 
death was a matter for laughter he did not explain. 

Grandmother Winslow insisted on bringing out a set of 
old china plates from her own room for use at supper. 
Mamie explained that these plates were Grandmother’s 
favorites and a great family treasure. Grandma had 
inherited them from her maiden sister, Sarah, who in turn 
had received them from her mother. The plates had come 
West from New England as a any inheritance. They 
were known in the family as ‘*‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates.” 
The pattern was moss-rose buds. The plates were worth 
their weight in gold in any self-respecting family. 

Grandmother said little during the visit of the men, and 
at supper she seemed absorbed in her own thoughts. 
Lucas, who sat beside her, heard her mumble occasionally 
to herself, and once, when he turned to her thinking she 
had addressed him, she smiled and said : 

‘* * Sarah’s mother’s plates,’ you know.”’ 

Supper over, Lucas and Mamie were detailed to ‘‘ do 
the dishes,’”’ and Curtis took a turn at romancing for the 
family. -Dishes done, the men invited the girls to walk 
down to the clearing to see if the tugs had arrived. It was 
a pleasant walk and they were rather glad to find no tugs. 
The girls insisted that the men return with them and 
spend the evening. 
is ty Mealy do it,’’ said Curtis. ‘‘ We can’t get aboard after 

ark.”’ 
ee Then we will make a bed for you on the roof,’’ said 

ara. 

‘* Tf it’s on the under side of the roof we’ll do it,’’ said 
Curtis. 

And the four returned to the house by the longest way, 
which proved so rough that Curtis was obliged to hold 
Clara’s hand, and Lucas to take Mamie’s arm, 
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‘ Curtis dropped his chaffing and told the girl by his 
side of his wandering life in Alaska, and at her exclama- 
tions of interest and hand pressures of sympathy he felt 
that life was quite worth the living. Mamie, in her quiet 
way and deep womanly tones, told Lucas of an impending 
calamity at the Winslow home. Mr. Winslow had been in 
ill luck for several seasons. Mortgages on the home were 
foreclosed, the barn and stock had been sacrificed, and 
now the personal property was to be sold at auction. 
To-morrow, at nine, the we yd sheriff would be there. 
They hoped to realize enough to cancel the debt. 

‘** It’s not so bad for us younger ones,’’ said the brave 
young woman. ‘‘ We can both go to work. Father has 
rented a ranch near here and the neighbors will lend us 
enough things to make a start. But what seems like a 
crime to us is that Grandmother should lose her plates,’ 
and Mamie could not restrain the tears. 

*** Sarah’s mother’s plates’?’’ asked Lucas, who felt 
awkward in the presence of the girl’s grief. 

‘* Yes. The storekeeper at Port Gamble wants them. 
He knows that he can sell them in Seattle for a good price 
on account of their age. He is going to bid fifty dollars. 
Clara and I have tried to raise money to bid above the 
storekeeper, but it’s no use.’’ 

The remainder of the walk home passed in silence. 
Mamie was doing her best to keep back the tears. Lucas 
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was thinking of the scene at supper, of the old lady and 
her plates. Now he understood ior abstraction. Now he 
understood why she spoke so feelingly of ‘‘ Sarah’s 
mother’s plates.’’ For Grandmother Winslow that supper 
was sacred. To her it had been a sorrowful last supper. 
Lucas felt a deep sympathy for the girl beside him ; and 
sympathy for a pretty girl, on a full pocket and out of a free 
heart, is dangerous. 

The evening was short and the family retired early. 
Lucas heard again from Mr. Winslow of the coming of the 
deputy sheriff on the morrow, and that the storekeeper 
ents f buy everything, but at ridiculous prices. He and 
Curtis were given Grandmother’s room and the uncom- 

laining old lady retired with the girls, three in a bed. 
Fiad the two miners known of it they would have slept 
out-of-doors themselves and not allowed the old grand- 
mother to leave her own bed. 
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Curtis rattled along for a while about Clara. Whata 
bright girl she was and what fun they were having. He 
hoped the City of Mexico would stay on the mud for a 
week. What else he said Lucas never knew. His own 
mind was saying over and over, ‘‘ Sarah’s mother’s 

lates ’’—‘‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates.’’ 

When he dropped to sleep he dreamed that he was the 
storekeeper at Port Gamble, and that he bought the plates 
and gave them to Curtis and Clara for a wedding present. 

At dawn Lucas crept from the house without disturbing 
Curtis. He went down the trail toward the ship breathing 
the mist of the early morning. Through the giant trees he 
could see great clouds of fog rising from the Sound, and 
above it, to the east, the white ridge of the Cascades was 
tinted red with the forerunners of the day. He found the 
guards at the treasure heap shivering over a fire, and the 
City of Mexico lay half hidden in the cloud curtain. The 
air and the water were both asleep, a calm over all. 

The guards welcomed him with words of banter. His 
offer to relieve one of them was accepted, and the sleepy 
man lay down by the fire to instantly fall asleep. Then 
he told the remaining guards of his night’s experience. 

A tug, feeling its ow through the fog, whistled, and the 
City of Mexico replied. With call and answer the two 
steaming things woke the echoes, and men came tumblin 
on deck. Soon she crept alongside through the mist, an 
several impatient miners transferred their treasures aboard 
the tug and steamed away for Seattle. 

At breakfast word was passed around that Lucas wanted 
to suggest a plan of action to the ship’s company, and 
when pipes were lighted the whole pack gathered on the 
forward deck, where the sun was pouring after its morning 
battle with the fog. Lucas climbed to the capstan, and 
two hundred odd men spent their good-natured chaff upon 
him. His quiet ways, careful speech and the ship’s stories 
of his success made the crowd ready to hear him, but the 
President of the United States would have been ‘‘ joshed”’ 
had he faced that democratic pack of men. 

Lucas stood up, as a plain man among plain men, and 
told the half-indifferent, half-amused men of the visit tu the 
Winslow home. He soon impressed them all with his 
own interest in the story. When he finished the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates’? there was a quiet 
laugh, but when he told of the failure of the girls to raise 
money to bid against the storekeeper of Port Gamble 
there were muttered oaths. 

‘* Now, what I am coming to is this,’’ said Lucas. 
‘* We are tied MR here for another day. Let’s all go to 
that auction. I believe we can have half a day’s good fun 
with that storekeeper and the deputy sheriff. I believe it 
will be worth a couple of dollars of any man’s money to go 
along. Now, so far as I ktow, there isn’t a man on board 
this ~~ who’s got a dollar. in United States money on 
him. But you’ve got a sack of gold in that stack on the 
beach, and most of you have a few nuggets in your 
pockets. If every man who would like to go to the auction 
will put a nugget in the hands of some man, on whom we 
can agree, we can bid on ‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates,’ and 
scare that storekeeper out of a year’s growth.”’ 
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The men began to clap their hands and _ shout, 
‘* Sarah’s mother’s plates ’’—‘‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates.’’ 
Lucas asked for a showing of ,hands, and _ the result was 
that, save a guard for the treasure, the pasSengers of the 
City of Mexico decided to go to the auction in a body. 
he nuggets were collected, and by a general movement 
Lucas was empowered to be the treasurer and to bidas he 
would... The nuggets -were placed in a hat and the men 
were asked to estimate the value of the pile. With many 
wise tippings of the head they guessed at various sums. 
The average was two hundred and fifty dollars. Lucas 
announced that he would limit his bids to that amount. 

Then it took half an hour to get the crowd ashore. 

Lucas started off ahead and turned to count them. 
There were two hundred and ten men. 

‘* That’s enough to stampede any auction,”’ remarked a 
miner, 

Half way to the Winslow house the crowd saw Curtis 
coming along a trail with the two girls. The men set u 
a cheer. Curtis waved his hat, but the girls fled bac 
toward the house. 

Curtis was delighted at the plan which Lucas had 
arranged. He announced that the comey and the store- 
keeper were there, going through the house and inspect- 
ing the things. A few neighbors had arrived, but, so far 
as he could learn, they were not prepared to bid. 

‘* That storekeeper,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘ ex to clean that 
family out of house and home for a hundred dollars.’’ 

‘* We’ll bid more than that,’’ shouted a miner. 

‘* Do those girls go with the deal ?’’ called another. 

‘*T’ll bid a hundred for Grandmother,”’ and ‘‘ I’ll bid my 
pile for the plates,”” came from somewhere in the pack. 

It was decided that Lucas, Curtis and two other men 
should go in advance and talk with the deputy as to the 
plan of the auction. The pack would back up any move 
of the leaders. WGoy 

As the two hundred and ten miners, with their unshaven 
faces, rough clothes and evident mischievous spirits, 
approached the house, Mr. Winslow, the deputy and the 
storekeeper came out of the front door. Curtis sprang 
upon the porch and shook Mr. Winslow’s hand. Turning 
to the pack he called out : 

‘* This is Mr. Winslow !”’ 

There was a clapping of hands. 

‘** Where is Mrs. Winslow?’’ called some one. 
Curtis went into the house and returned, followed 
Mrs. Winslow and the two daughters. The whole pac 
clapped their hands and laughed. It was a bit embarrass- 

ing for the ladies. 


Then a call started and went around the pack, gaining 
volume as it went : 

** Where’s Grandmaw ?”’ —** Grandmaw !’’ —‘‘ Grang. 
maw !”’ 

Curtis and Clara dodged into the house and returned 
with the venerable woman. She stood there between th, 
two laughing young people, shading her eyes with her 
hand as she looked out over the pack of men. Her bar, 
head was white as snow, her wrinkled cheeks were slightly 
flushed, and her brass-bound ‘‘ specks’’ were perched 
high on her forehead. Her dress was a faded calico, 

he pack was silent fora moment. The sight of a req) 
mo a #1 had checked their noise. Then a feeling of 
yish delight in homecoming crept into their hearts, 
there arose such a cheer that even Grandmother forgot her 
nervousness and waved her hand at them. 

Lucas drew the deputy to one side and asked when the 
auction would begin. 

‘* What's that to you ?’’ demanded that official. 

‘* 1 am here to bid on several articles,’’ replied Lucas. 

** You’re from the ship, ain’t yer?’’ asked the store. 
keeper. 

ae VYes.”’ 

** Well, don’t come around here pokin’ into what dont 
concern yer.”’ 

Lucas turned to the deputy. 

‘*I am here to bid on several things. I suppose my 
money is as good as that of any storekeeper.”’ 

** T suppose so,’’ replied the deputy. ‘’ But as you areg 
stranger to me I shall expect the articles to be paid for 
after each bid.’’ 

Lucas would have had something to say to this insult 
but forone thing. He had no currency. He had only raw 
gold and it was not legal tender. He went on to the next 

int : 

‘* Since the boys here have come to watch fair play | 
want the auction held out here on the porch.’’ 

‘* Pll hold this auction just exactly where I please,” 
and the deputy turned toward the door. 
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Lucas caught the man by his shoulders, whirled him 
around and shoved him off the porch, into the front rank 
of the pack. The man struggled for a moment and then 
gave up. Some tenor a dozen pairs of hands had laid 
violent hold on him. 

** Boys,” said Lucas, ‘‘ this deputy and this storek 
do not intend to play fair. The storekeeper has conn 
all the cash in the neighborhood and don’t want any oppo. 
sition. I think we could watch things better if the auction 
were held out here, don’t you?’’ 

‘* You bet!’’ came back a loud voice, and the pack 
echoed, ‘‘ You bet !”’ 

‘* This auction has been advertised to begin this 
moment,’’ continued Lucas. ‘‘ Is the deputy sheriff ready 
to proceed, or shall we hold the auction ourselves?” 

he pack saw Lucas’ plan, and jumped at it. 

‘* We will hold it ourselves,’’ called a voice, and the 
deputy began to wiggle again. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Lucas, ‘‘ we have no wish to injure 
the deputy, nor to interfere with his business. We will let 
him hold the money, and we will do as he has just stipy 
lated to me, exact caper after each article is sold. 
Some one bring a table and chair for the deputy.”’ 

The fun was beginning and the pack pressed forward, 
making a half circle about the front of the house. A chair 
and table were brought and placed at one end of the 
porch, The deputy was led to it. 

‘* Look here, boys,’’ he began. 

A roar silenced him. A little man poked a gun into the 
deputy’s ribs. 

** Sit down and be quiet,’’ he said. ‘‘ You will getall 
that’s coming to you.”’ 

The deputy sat down. 

** Gentlemen,”’ said Lucas, ‘‘ I will entertain nominations 
for an auctioneer. The deputy would like to act, but he 
will be busy acting as treasurer.”’ 

‘* Curtis,’’ called several men at a breath. 

‘* Curtis will act as auctioneer,’’ said Lucas. Then he 
stepped over to the storekeeper and said quietly : ‘‘ Nobody 
is going to harm you. All we want is fair play.” 

urtis got a chair and stood up on it. 

™ ech !’’ called several voices. 

‘* No,’*Said Curtis. ‘‘ Money is the only thing that can 
talk here to-day. What shall I offer first?’ 

‘* I bid seventy dollars for the whole lot,’’ said the store 
l:eeper defiantly. 

A roar of groans. and hisses went up from the whole 
pack and the storekeeper turned red. 
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‘* We want things put up separately, Mr. Auctioneer,” 
called the little man with the gun. . 
‘* All right. Mr. Winslow, what shall I put up first? 

Mr. Winslow described the kitchen stove. 

Curtis called for a bid. 

‘* One dollar,’’ said the storekeeper. 

The pack howled. 

‘** Two dollars,’’ said Lucas. 

They ran it up to fifteen dollars and then the storekeepet 
or ve Lucas bid sixteen dollars, and Curtis said, 
‘* Step up and pay,”’ said the storekeeper with a gril. 

Lucas laid his pile of gold nuggets on the table belor 
the deputy. : 

‘* There are at least two hundred and fifty dollars m jor 
pile,’ said he. ‘‘ Give me credit -for that amount 
deduct the sixteen for the stove.”’ sh the 

The deputy shook his head. The little man with 4 

t pense the deputy in the ribs. The deputy sprang 
1s feet. é 

‘* Boys,” he exclaimed, his face white with fright, 4 
are going too far. I cannot take this gold. 1|’m an 
in charge of a_legal sale and I can’t take anything . 
legal tender. I'll have to postpone the sale if you 8? 
in this way.”’ his 

The men laughed at first, but, as the deputy stood the 

round, they gradually accepted the sensible view eo 
thing. They turned the current of their ridit ye 
the storekeeper, and literally nagged him into payi™s’ 
face of his bid—fifteen dollars for the old stove. a 

Lucas swept the gold back into his hat, whispered He 
thing to Curtis, and then plunged into the pas 
pressed the hat into the hands of a miner, told him 
to the ship and return with whatever ready three 
captain might be willing to advance. He asked &% 
other 


men to go along, and the four started off. \ us 
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The Story 


NLY a little worn black book, so sme!i 
it could be carried in one’s pocket, and 
yet the faded writing tells the heart 
secret of a lone poet’s life. It might 
still have lain at the bottom of that 
musty pile of manuscript if I had not 
found my way into the old, obscure 
shop one afternoon of that never-to-be- 
forgotten summer in Vienna. And so 
I give it to the world. If any read with 
sympathy this story of a love which 
breathed into a song such tenderness 
that for all time it stands as the embodiment of all that is 
most beautiful in our human lives, then I shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I was but the humble instru- 
ment of fate that placed within my hands this record. 

What should I do without you, 
my beloved confidant! You are 
got to me pages of lined paper 
hetween two covers, but my inner 
sei, to whom I unreservedly pour 
out my longings, my aspirations. 
To you only can I ‘‘give sorrow 
words” or voice my deepest joy. 
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of a Song 


tender cadence, a strain so beautiful —it could only come 
from Heaven. Dumb and motionless I listened for it once 
again, and then I knew it was her voice. 

How can I tell even you, my inner self, of all her gra- 
ciousness of manner throughout these weeks, of all her 
love for what is best in music, of her keen appreciation of 
a thought expressed in tone? She seemed to know intui- 
tively my lack of confidence, my blundering, stumbling 
speech, and that only with my fingers could I express my 
meanings. So one day laughingly she said: ‘‘ I'll question 
you with words, and you make answer improvising ; I’m 
sure I can interpret.’’ And she did, reading each thought 
my fingers woke to life. 

Days, weeks, months have passed I’m told, and yet I 
count time only by two‘hours each week. How short they 
are to hold the whole of life! Can I be I, who never 
looked with love upon a woman 
until now, and she as far above me 
as the stars, although not sharp 
and glittering like those distant 
orbs, but sympathetic, kind ‘and 
true, my Lady Caroline! 





ft makes no difference to you, 
dear little journal, that I am short 
of stature and of sight, round- 
shouldered, awkward in my 
manner and my gait. What care 
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What could have moved her so 
this morning? She seemed 
oppressed, and as she finished 
playing Beethoven's favorite 








you that my face is homely and 
my speech halting? Those out- 
ward signs that make the man for 
most have never troubled you. 
You know the real Franz Steinert, 
his weakness and his strength, and 
art ever ready to receive his confi- 
dence, and you shall have it, best 
of friends. To you I'll think 
aloud. Have you forgotten this is 
January 31, and I am twenty-one? 
Think what a long, up-hill climb 
life has been to that little lad old 
Holzer taught to play and sing. 
Aye, but think again of all the joy . 
that music has brought to him! 
How proud my dear old master 
was of all I did! I can remember 
once he gave me Bach’s ‘‘ Heart 
Ever Faithful’’ for a theme, and 
when | improvised and modulated 
into different keys he cried out 
with delight: ‘‘ The boy has har- 
mony in his fingers’ ends.”’ 


ex 


What do I not owe you, faithful 
friend and teacher? Were you 
not the first to place within my 
hand the key to the deep-hidden 
mysteries of tone? I am con- 
vinced to-day will be the red-letter 
day of my life, for the Count’s 
patronage must bring success. I 
wonder if he dreamed what his 
generous offer meant to me. Oh, 
it I could but overcome my agony 
of self-consciousriess in meeting 
strangers! Each stumbling sen- 
tence that I utter makes me seem 
and talk more like an imbecile, 
but let me touch the keys of the 
piano and in an instant all my 
shyness vanishes. I am no longer 
the poor, obscure, struggling 
musician, but a mighty monarch, 
heir to the vast inheritance left by 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart. 

I tried to stammer to the Count 
my gratitude, but human speech 
alls to show what is in the beast. 

ly the language music speaks 
can adequately tell of disappoint- 
ments, lofty desires, hope’s fulfill- 
ment. He laid his hand upon my 

Ider as I played, and then I 
came to know at once he felt the 
thanks I could not utter. 


or 


By the calendar it is a month 
‘ough I can scarce believe it) 
since that morning when, trem- 
ingly, I tried to make a careful 
toilette for my first visit to my 
nob! son's, where I was to 
te essons in music to his 

lighters. My threadbare waist- 
coat and frayed linen never 
owed so plainly. I was an hour 

ing the seams of my coat and 
Pinatt, the edges of my cuffs. 
inally | Started for the welans, my 
. thumping so loudly against 
¥ Nbs that when I haltingly 
tothe My inarticulate greetings 
Count I feared to hear him 
—. ask the lackey, ‘‘ What is 
Vain ending 2” While I was 
} oruggling to command 
- ath and words a fairylike appa- 
Stood beside me. Her 

aye S24, with loving accent, 
¥ dau gs but inwardly I \ 

Westior med, ** Can anything so 
tan be material flesh and 


“ALTHOUGH I HEARD NO WORD I KNEW 
‘FAREWELL’ WAS ON HER LIPS” 


Andante tears filled her eyes. 
‘* T love it, and seem to feel it in 
my heart,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ but 
when I play it sounds so cold, so 
harsh. | Tell me the secret of your 
touch, my master,’’ and she lifted 
up her eyes beseechingly to mine. 
For a minute’s space I could not 
answer, for there rose before me 
my miserable, starved childhood, 
so unutterably different from hers 
who questioned me. I shivered 
as I seemed to see an ill-clad boy 
of twelve, in the early dawn of a 
bitter winter’s day, making his 
way into the practice room, where 
no warmth nor ray of sunlight ever 
penetrated, and where his numb 
fingers could hardly call forth the 
tones he loved, and so hungry 
that even his loved music could 
not bring forgetfulness of that 
gnawing hunger. A wave of pity 
filled my heart for that desolate 
little lad, as though he were some 
other than myself, as I recalled 
the piteous letters he would write 
his brother, begging a few Areut- 
sers with which to buy an apple 
or a bun to keep body and soul 
together. Then memory showed 
him to me yet again, older grown, 
but: ever followed by relentless 
poverty, and looking down upon 
this dainty child of fortune, as she 
still questioned me with those dear 
eyes of Heaven’s blue, I stam- 
mered: ‘*‘ You would know the 
secret of my touch? I studied in 
a school whose name I pray that 
you may never comprehend —the 
school of poverty. The masters 
who taught me all I know may 
come to you in later years, and 
if they do, their training, hard 
though it may be, will give you 
all you jong for in your music.’’ 

‘* Then I must wait for time ; is 
that it, Master Steinert?’’ and she 
smiled roguishly. ‘‘I promise you 
when those stern masters come to 
me I'll tell you if they do me good, 
but enough of my r self.’’ 
Then pleadingly she added: 
‘* Please play for me, my friend. 
What inspiration has come to 
you since we last met?” 


ax 


Oh, little book of mine, words 
are too poor to tell the sympathy, 
the encouragement, in her voice— 
her face. If God had only made 
her nearer to my level —what am I 
saying? Would I, if I could, dra 
her down to my poverty, my 
hedged-in life? No—never! She 
is my star, my queen, whom I 
shall ever worship. But I am 
human, and my heart cries out 
for her compamionship, her help. 
The thought of her as always with 
me, friend, companion, wife —ah, 
no—such paradise is, not for me. 

While I stood trembling before 
her, speechless with love, she spoke 
again: ‘‘ Surely you have some- 
thing to show me, my master,”’ 

Hesitatingly, I drew a slip of 
paper from my pocket, saying: 
** Yesterday I was uneasy, restless, 

a and in the evening, to bring sleep, 

7 I walked many miles ; returning 
very weary, I stopped at a little 

wayside inn, and as I sat at table 
idly turning the leaves of a book 
some one had left there this line 


> 
Th caught my eye, : Hark, hark, the 
fi ~- FOom. I looked, and 
ound itwas her smile. I heard a aa ‘ —_— 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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MY SUMMER 
SOME CHIPM 


By ALARIC STONE 





WHAT a bully shot.”’ 
| I had heard no report of a 
y » gun, and looked up in some 
wonder. My son, a young- 
ster of fourteen years, was 
pointing at a small chipmunk 
perched on a rock in front of our 
cottage, peacefully nibbling some- 
thing that he had found in the grass. 

I saw at once that the boy had in 

mind a target rifle that some ill- 

advised friend had given him, and 
with which he proposed to do murder on all the small 
game in the vicinity 

On the impulse of the moment I spoke out and said: 
** No, my sun! No shot at all! For no gun is to be fired 
in the neighborhood of this cottage all summer.’’ 

The boy’s face fell, so I added: ‘‘ Don’t you want to 
take your mother out on the lake for a row?”’ 

While they were gone ! studied the problem. Here we 
were, just fairly settled in our new summer home for a 
vacation of two months. Here was the young savage with 
the gun, and here were chipmunks. Could I preserve the 
chipmunks without plunging the family into deep gloom? 


ox 


As I sat out there on the piazza and thought it all over, 
and mused on the process by which young Nimrods with 
a lust for slaughter are developed into rather unnecessarily 
stern fathers, Fuetiond that little chippy continued to sport 
around in a friendly fashion, but keeping about twenty feet 
from the piazza rail. Mechanically I stretched out my 
hand to the bag of peanuts which the boy had dropped 
when he went to get out the boat, and, picking up one, I 
punpped it in chip’s direction. He scurried into the 
bushes, but, with the curiosity of his tribe, soon came back 
and began a cautious investigation. His keen sense of 
smell led him to the nut which he carried to the top of the 
little rock, where he proceeded to examine his first peanut. 
He opened the shell at one end, picked out one of the 
kernels, dropped the rest of the nut, took this kernel in his 
yan peeled off the skin and took a taste. It was 
evidently ng for he sat up on his hindlegs and 
finished the nut. e then nosed around for the other 
kernel, which he peeled but did not eat. Instead of that, 
he tucked it away in one cheek-pouch, folded his little 
forepaws across his breast, stretched himself up to the 
extreme limit of his hindlegs and cocked up one eye to the 
heavens as if to say, ‘‘ Now, where under the sun is the 
tree from which that nut fell ?’’ 

Thereupon I snapped another. This time he merely 
dodged down from the rock, but did not scurry away ; 
and when he had found the nut he made no prolonged 
investigation, but just tucked it into his pouch, shell and 
all, stood upon his hindlegs and looked my way. He was 
satisfied on two points: the nut was good and the cottage 
shed them. I snapped him a third, which he hurried after 
at once, without any dodging, and then off he scampered, 
the sides of his face bulging as if he had a toothache. 

In about three minutes he had returned, his face 
smoothed to its natural proportions, and was ready for 
another load. I found he could carry three nuts : one 
in each pouch and one crosswise in his moult 

After he had carried off several loads furnished him, 
apparently, by the cottage, and without any movement 
that he could see, I varied the program. When he 
returned from his trip to his hole I was standing motion- 
less by the piazza rail, and he was five feet below me, ten 
feet away. I snapped him a peanut, which he took with- 
out suspigion. I then dropped him one with a gentle 
swing of my arm. Away he went for the bushes again, 
but soon came back, took a good, long look at me, and 
finding that I was probably only a peculiar-looking post he 
hunted for the nut. The ntoment he found it I swung out 
another one at him. He dodged a few feet, did not run 
away, and soon he picked up the nut and was off. 

At the end of two hours little chippy and I were on suffi- 
ciently friendly terms to permit of my tossing nuts freely at 
him while he received them without flinching. 


oer 


The next day I resumed friendly relations with little 
chip, and after a few minutes I moved out to the rock 
where I sat down, with aes plentifully scattered around. 
Chippy was sociable, but wary, and after a time he was 
gathering in his store with pertect freedom, even occasion- 
“7 running over my feet in his eagerness. 

he next thing was to get him to take peanuts from my 
hand, which he did, after a half hour of motionless waiting. 
I had chances to stretch while he was gone to his hole. 

In order to get him to my hand I had to use a little 
stratagem. I laid a train of peanuts two or three inches 
apes out from my hand into the grass. Chippy worked 
along up the line till he came to my hand, and here he 
stuck. He went around it and around it ; took little sniffs 
at it; jumped away ; came back ; caught hold of a finger 
and tried to run with it. It wouldn’t come off, and poor 
chippy didn’t dare to stay with it. Finally he made up his 
mind. Up he came; halted about four inches away ; 
bristled up every individual hair on his tiny poe glared 
up at me as much as to say, ‘‘ Scared to death now?’’ 
Then he smoothed himself all out; crept humbly up to 
me ; snatched a peanut and scooted. 

I shook with laughter. The fury and the humility of the 
little beast! But it was all right. That one supreme act 











of courage seemed to have established confidence, and it 
was but the work of a few minutes to get little chippy to 
come up on to my knee and take peanuts from my hand. 

The next thing was to get him on to the piazza. By 
shifting my — a foot or two at a time, while he was 
gone to his hole, I worked him along to the steps, and step 
by step up on to the piazza, and along the piazza to my big 
rocking-chair, and there I sat at ry ease while my little 
chipmunk ran up the = ne ager earlessly into my lap, 
sat on my knee, stuffed his little eg almost to bursting 
with peanuts and darted away to his hole. -~ 


ox 


As the weeks went by and little chip became more and 
more familiar, he assumed such a jaunty, cocky little air of 
proprietorship in us that we named him Old Sport ; and it 
was quite evident that, from his point of view, he had 
ashe us, and that the peanuts were his property, which 
we held subject to his demand. When he wanted them he 
came right up and took them. If they were not on hand 
he invaded my pockets, climbed all over me, and then sat 
up on my knee and made a few remarks. 

In the course of the summer two other chipmunks were 
tamed and we had an opportunity to observe their rela- 
tions to each other. They are Ishmaelites. They do 
not live in pairs, but alone, and each chipmunk’s paw is 
against his neighbor. 

Although the store of peanuts was inexhaustible they 
never came sociably and helped themselves together, but 
Little Gookin drove away The Baby, and Old Sport drove 
them both. If by any chance two came together, one ran 
and the other pursued. There was a darting through the 
bushes, a squeal from the one that got nipped, and back 
would come the victor, not to carry away peanuts, but to 
hang over the edge of the piazza and glare into space until 
satisfied that the enemy had retired. Meantime the van- 
quished one would go off and perhaps lurk about till he 
saw his victor disappear with a load. Then he would 
come in for his share, or perhaps he would go quietly and 
rob his neighbor’s hole, till he would be discovered, and 
then the chasing and scurrying would begin again. 

The funny incidents were many. One Sunday I sat on 
the piazza writing a letter, with a pile 6f peanuts on the 
table before me. Old Sport and The Baby were coming 
and helping themselves, and they were taking the same 
route, up my leg and then on to the table, but for some 
time they did not meet. At last, as The Baby sat up on 
the table, filling his pouches, Old Sport came up my leg, 
paused a moment as he saw The Baby, and with one lea 
was on the other’s back. Instantly the peanuts flew in all 
directions. Over went the ink bottle. Round and round 
went the chipmunks, down on to the floor, across the 
piazza, off to the ground, a leap of six feet, and away 
through the bushes, whence Old Sport returned, jaunty 
as ever, to hang over the edge of the piazza and glare. 


ox 


The next summer found us ensconced at a cozy little 
farmhouse on the shore of that same lake, and my first 
act was to get. into a boat with my wife and go down to see 
the chipmunks. The cottage was empty, but as we 
neared the shore we saw a little chipoumlk running over 
the rocks. I gave him the call that he had learned to 
know, and instantly he stopped, came to the rock nearest 
the water and looked out at us. I rowed in beside him, 
stepped out on the rock where he sat, and helped my wife 
ashore. He never budyed till we started up the path to 
the cottage, and then he came following after, and as soon 
as we sat down on the steps and I held out my hand and 
spoke to him he jumped into it as readily as if we had 
parted but yesterday. 

It did seem pleasant to think that Littlhe Gookin had 
remembered us all that long, cold winter. But where was 
Old Sport? Down to his hole we went, and there, alas! 
was proof that Old Sport was no more. Round about his 
hole were peanut shells matted into the grass, and no 
chipmunk allows any traces of himself or his work to be 
seen near his hole. Even the earth which he excavates is 
carefully carried to a distance and scattered about. Nor 
does he allow any one to see him enter or leave his hole if 
he can help it. e usually digs near some bushes, and on 
his journeys to and fro he always climbs up into those 
bushes and shakes them to divert attention from the loca- 
tion of his home. And here was ruin and neglect. Poor 
Sport! His independence had probably led to over- 
confidence in himself, and some prowling fox or keen- 
eyed hawk had pounced upon him. 

Little Gookin and The Baby were still there, and we 
often visited them, but at the farm there was a dearth of 
chipmunks, owing to the number of cats. 

The third summer found us back again at the cottage 
where Little Gookin and The Baby were on hand to greet 
us. That summer five other squirrels became our friends : 
two at a neighbor’s cottage and three at our own. 

One of those at our neighbor’s was a fine-looking fellow 
with such a long, bushy tail that we named him Johnny 
Brush. He was so intelligent that he took a place in our 
affections next to Old Sport. One of our favorite tricks 
with him was to tie a peanut to a string and make him 
jump for it. He would spring into the air, catch the nut 
in his forepaws, and hang on and swing until he could cut 
the string with his teeth. Then he would drop to the floor, 
stow away the nut, and be ready for the next one. 

Thé whole matter of the habits and characteristics of the 
chipmunk is a curious one. He lives alone in a hole in 


the ground which he enlarges from time to time ag his 
stores increase. Sometimes he changes his location, by 
often he occupies the same hole for several seasons. He 
carries in dead leaves, and perhaps other materials, for, 
nest, and he stores away large quantities of nuts and grains 
for the winter. In summer he varies his diet by eating 
various sorts of berries and buds. He is easily tamed, by 
is without any real affection. He comes for what he cay 
get, and when he can get no more he does not stop to play 
but goes elsewhere. In fact, play, except in the very 
young chipmunk, is outside his knowledge, and even in the 
very young their play is of the most rudimentary kind 
For a day or two after they are first led out of the hole 
they chase after the mother ; she stops occasionally to lap 
them, and they sprawl about and investigate. Within 4 
week they are scurryirfg about as lively as the old ones, 
and are apparently abandoned by the mother. 

The chipmunk is industrious in all weathers, except the 
very rainy, although he is rather shy on a very windy day, 
The rustling and waving branches make him wary, He 
eats sitting on his haunches and holding his food in his 
forepaws. He drinks by lapping like a dog. He is y 
neat about his person, combing out his fur and his long 
tail with paws and teeth. He washes his face by lapping 
his forepaws and then rubbing them both at the same 
time over his face with such speed that the eye can hardly 
follow his motions. 

He is an energetic little body, and I have known him to 
cover over ten miles in a day in carrying away peanuts, 
His sense of smell is especially keen, and I have often 
wondered if he did not depend more upon it in his search 
for food than he does upon his sight. 


or 


His vision is keen for some things. He can see another 
chipmunk at a considerable distance. But his mistakes 
about people are very curious. If I have been feedinga 
chipmunk for a few minutes, and if while he is on his tripto 
his hole I should move a few feet away he will return to 
the accustomed spot, stand up on his cisdings and look 
into the air to see if 1am up there. If I have been sitting 
in a chair he will mount up to the seat and take another 
upward look, and perhaps mount to the back of the chair 
and cast a glance aloft. Not seeing me he will descend to 
the floor, and repeat the whole performance, or he mayrun 
down to his hole and back again, having learned by 
experience that the man with the peanuts somefimes 
reappears after an absence. If I keep quiet all this time 
he will not notice me unless he ‘‘ winds ’’ me, when hewill 
stop short and make a dash in my direction, but even 
then he is likely to run by me. I have known him tom 
under me when I was standing up with my feet apart, 
without being able to locate me for a moment. But the 
least motion on my part would betray me at once. 

Is it possible that « does not readily recognize a large 
object when he is close to it? He certainly recognizes me 
at a distance. On the whole, I am inclined to think itis 
more a matter of motion than of size, for I have seen one 
chipmunk trot straight up to another that was lying in walt 
for him, and not see him at all until the other sprang 
him. I. have frequently seen one escape the notice 
another by keeping pertectly still. 

Last summer I found that the chipmunk who lived down 
by the boat-house had moved up nearer the cottage, and 
congratulated myself that as this was the third summer 
out acquaintance we were to be better friends than ever. 
Sure enough, little chip was very friendly for the first few 
days in July, but then he began to grow rather coy. | 
fact, his ways grew so strange that the family nam 
David Harum, partly on his own account, and partly 
keep fresh in my mind the fact that I was under orders 
read that book aloud in the evenings. A few days mor 
and David did not come at all, and I wondered it he 
lost his taste for peanuts, or if he disapproved of the‘ 
ity of those I furnished. -I found, however, by putting 4 
few peanuts on the ground near his hole that his taste was 
all right ; but why this shyness ? 


oor 


Once, about the middle of July, I saw him on a rock, bit 
my most seductive calls failed to bring him to me. 
only vanished into the bushes and came no more. 

I felt rather badly about it, and wondered what me 
freak of chipmunk nature was at hand. No more 
seen of David for four weeks ; then, one fine day @ | 
middle of August, he appeared on the piazza, trim 
slick, and remarked that oe would take a few of oy 
nuts. He was more familiar and trustful than ever a0 
and I was delighted with him. But when he went 
his hole and came out again with a following of 
young chipmunks I was dumfounded. My fam he 
delighted and oh’ed and ah’ed at a great rate, 
tumily wandered down to the shore and tried to | 
cobwebs, and fell off the rocks, and bumped theif 
and had an exciting time generally, till she drove = 
back into the hole. She educated them for about ond is 
and then she made them a present of the hole 
stores and went back to her old hole by the boat-house, 

For the rest of the season she was a joy an a del 
and when the last day of the vacation came, 
wagon was waiting at the door, I stooped down a 
her the last peanut, shook her little paw and came ® 
And as we all looked back for a last glimpse at ober 
David, there she stood in the path, stretched up to © - 
height, looking after us. 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 





N A CERTAIN afternoon in May, 1825, a young 
girl, an elderly little man followed by a 
negro, carrying carpet satchels, came up the 
levee from the river at Louisville and turned 
into fashionable Main Street. 

‘*Grandfather,’’ observed the girl, who in 

the demurest of long, becaped cloaks with a 

big feathered hat set jauntily on the side of her 

small head, was hanging on the little gentle- 
man’s arm, ‘‘Grandfather, I believe that you 
are nervous,’’ and the mischievous creature 


laughed. 
The little man, who boasted a red wig and 
snuffy fingers, actually blushed. ‘‘ Not nerv- 


ous, Emily,’’ he protested, ‘‘ but—apprehen- 
sive as to your grandmother’s reception. 
Perhaps the part of wisdom would have been 
to wait until my next Frankfort trip to bring 
you, and in the mean season to have con- 
} _ sulted her ——”’ 

“While I missed attending General Lafayette’s ball, 
Grandfather ?’’ inquired the other reproachfully. 

True!’’ agreed the little man. But it was to be noted 
that the nervousness of the gentleman increased as they 
tame in sight of a certain mansion near Sixth Street, a 
broad mansion of red brick with green shutters, standing 
ma well-kept yard of shrubberies and fruit trees. 

3 And besides, Your Honor,”’ teased his pretty compan- 
lon, “‘ Grandmother can’t eat me up, and I am too big to 
be put to bed as I was last time. nd if the blood of the 
‘lan-fighting Bowans is in Grandmother, the blood of 

that wicked old Adam Byrne who fought a duel at sevent 
Sin me. And then, too, although, Mister Judge Brand, 
has had you in training too long for me to have hope 
aid from you, can I not count on Sister Catherine? 
ethinks, sir, with her spirit, unless Catherine has changed 
peshtily in Grandmother’s hands, I will find an ally in 
Bu and the two went up the steps leading from the street. 
on t as the reverberations of the knocker sounded men- 
ngly threatening and loud, the Judge drop his 
daughter’s arm. ‘‘The baggage, Jubal!’ he 
ys to the negro, nervous haste in his tones; ‘‘ take 
after Carpet bags around, then come down to the boat 
little ns’ we had best see to the rest at once.”” And the 
man, taking refuge behind this flimsy subterfuge, fled. 

ox 
Pg ee door opened the young woman, with a ag ene 4 
Of antic ating finger to the negro butler and a lau 


polis} pation, entered the hall and tripped along the 


rds to the open door of the sitting-room. 
sler grandmother, a majestic purple turban overshadow- 
detet Roman countenance, st within examining one 
Vinced,’’ dress patterns on the centre-table. ‘‘ I am con- 
» She was saying, ‘‘ that you will find the green 

“nr to any of the lot.”’ 
potas nk you, Grandmother,”’ the reply came, calm and 
Made from a figure in short-waisted muslin, ‘‘ my mind is 
4p. I will take the buff mousseline-de-laine.”’ 
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A Romance of the Times ‘‘ When Women Loved for Love’s Sweet Sake”’ 


BY GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


And at this crisis Emily, in the doorway, laughed, and 
the figure in muslin turning of a sudden, dropped its lofty 
manner, and, with a cry, flew to her and fell upon her in a 
way that seemed even a little hysterical in its joy. 

But the face of Mrs. Judge betrayed disapproval. 
‘* Such impulsiveness, Catherine,’’ she observed, ‘‘ while 
most unbecoming, is keeping your sister not only from 
those explanations due this unlooked-for appearance, but 
also from the greetings owing me.”’ 

Emily emerged from her sister’s embrace. Dark-haired, 
spirited and beautiful —for their beauty was fashioned to a 
striking degree after the same pattern—the two sisters 
gazed at each other, then Emily laughed. ‘‘ From this 
unseemly warmth, Catherine,’’ she observed, with mis- 
chievous imitation of her grandmother, ‘‘ one would fear 
you are a Byrne, like your mother before you, with an 
alarming symptom of the Frenchy La Valle blood from 
her mother before her, in you, and not a Bowan like 
Grandmother would have you.”’ 


or 


Then the girl turned to Mrs. Judge. ‘‘ It is three years 
since you sent me home, Grandmother ; do not say you are 
not glad to see me yet. Father? Quite well, madam, and 
in excellent spirits at the promise of a more conspicuous 
niche in the State House with a larger salary attached. 
Now, Grandmother,’’ with ingratiating sweetness, ‘‘ at 
least pretend a welcome.’’ And the undaunted Emily set 
kiss after kiss on Mrs. Judge’s cold cheek. 

Then she dropped her cloak and took off the big hat. 
‘* Grandfather says I am grown as like you, Catherine, as 
two peas ina pod. Isn’t it charming? I am here to go 
to the ball! Oh, tell me, Catherine,’’ one would have 
sworn the artless tones were genuine, ‘‘ how is that big, 
bashful Mr. Boone Piatt, who took me down to his father’s 
boats that smelled so of sugar and molasses when I was 
here before? It was he, was it not, Grandmother, that 
you sent me home about? Because I kissed him on the 
dark stairs, was it not, and made believe it was my always 
proper and older sister, Catherine? He will never know 
me, I have grown up so since then. How is he, Catherine? 
Does he come here and go at all hours as he used ?”’ 

But Catherine was at the window, her head defiantly 
erect. ‘‘Grandmother you will find better ted in 
matters concerning Mr. Piatt than I,’’ she replied coldly. 

But Mrs. Judge, issuing orders to the elderly negro 
woman, failed erheer, ‘* You will prepare the dimity bed- 
room for Miss Emily,’’ she was aa Ng 

In that same bed-chamber Emily, the next day, with 
unwonted dutifulness, sat writing to her mother. 


‘* Catherine,”’ — wrote,] “is a regular Bewty & without 
parshality my Glass assures me I am very Like her. But this 
Grandmother will not allow. She calls me a Forrard child. 
Catherine, as I told her this morning, she considers ‘a Brand 
plucked from the Byrne-ing.’ 1am afraid Catherine must be 
thowt by those who do not understand her to be over hauty & 
Proud. But, my d* Mother will understand me when I say I 
think this comes from her having had to fight Grandmother for 
so long with her own Weppons. 


aaa a 


SAVT HIS FIRST OPPORTUNITY 
HE LEANED DOWN, AND HIS 
WHISPER WAS ARDENT AND LOW 


‘* As you are Aware, I promised to write you at once, con- 
cerning the Piatt affare. Grandfather was right when he 
admitted that Grandmother is in Favour of the Match. Sheis 
more, she Is determined on it. Myself; I do not think 
Catherine is indifferent to him, & I will-tell you why. Ina 
booke upon her table call’d Evangelina, is a sprig of crape- 
myrtle, & the Only crape-myrtle in town, you must know, 
grows on the Piatt’s lawn. But such is Grandmother’s egsas- 
perating way, that Catherine will have None of him, Nor will 
she even allow me to refer to the matter, except that she Told 
me very hautily last night that she would be thrown at No 
man’s head. This was after we were treated to a pretty scene. 

“It came about this way: You can imagine My feelings, last 
Crees, to have Grandmother, whose welcome was All & 
more than I expected, inform me that if I had come with Any 
thowt of attending the ball I must know there was neither 
ticket of invitation for me nor segt in the coach. 

‘* At this Catherine turn’d around from the piano & asked: 
‘And why not, Madam? Grandfather can arrange for the 
invitation, & does Not the coach seat four?’ 

“*But not five,’ says Grandmother, ‘since Mister Boone 
Piatt, at my invitation, will Make the fourth !’ 

““* Then, Madam,’ says Catherine, starting up, ‘there will 
still be a place for a fourth, as in that case I do not go.’ 

‘‘Grandmother turn’d to Catherine and said: ‘ Meaning 
then, that your refusal to go in the coach with him is the 
answer he is expecting at your hand to-night?’ 

‘** What do you mean, Madam?’ says Catherine ; ‘ Is it to be 
necessary that I shall keep my letters under key hereafter?’ 

“** As you please,’ says Grandmother, ‘ since if such is to be 
your course of action, your Father’s, not my roof, shall shelter 
you hereafter.’ And with that she sails Out of one door, & 
Catherine sails out the Other, & goes to her room & has been 
there since. Nor would she come to the window to see 
General Lafayette & the rest go by. He was in a carriage 
with Gen. Anderson, the four horses bedecked with garlands 
& Flags. And what with the numbers of carriages, & the 
cavalry & artillery & soldiers it was a Fine sight. 

“Grandfather, by whose hand you will receive this, accom- 

anies Gen. Lafayette on his progress to Frankfort, lying at 

iddletown to-morrow night. I will add a few words to this 
later as my hand is now tir’d. 


“It is so near dusk I scarce can see to dip my quill in the 
Ink-pot, & it still seems as tho’ Catherine means not to go to 
the ball. I stole into the Spare bedroom just now to look 
Again at her new dress. ite lace it is over white Silk. 
The waist Is round & very short, & the sleeve a Mere puff. 
She has a beautiful new fan for the Occasion. The headdress 
is of Feathers. I did my hair up just now after the fashion 
Catherine now affects, 'd & roll’d over the ears, & held 
high in place by my shell comb, a cur! at either side of the face 
& you would Have trouble, I assure you, to tell us Apart. If i 
thowt Catherine meant not to go, in truth, & that her beautiful 
New dress w’ld fit me, who am a trifle Slenderer and less 
rounded as to elbow perhaps — since Grandmother still refuses 
to admit she Needs spectacles —it would seem a great pity 
that so Lovely a gown sh’ld be Wasted ——”’ 


or 


The two candles on the table feebly lit the big hall, 
where, some hours later, awaiting the coming of the 
ladies, stood the little Judge and young Boone Piatt in 
their dress-suits of white linen trousers, blue broadcloth 
coats, with brass buttons, buff waistcoats, ruffled shirts, 
calfskin pumps and white socks. oe, ee 
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And since upon this evening young Piatt had chosen to 
cast the die and to receive his final answer from his 
Catherine’s lips, hearing at last the swish and rustle of 
silk, he looked up and his heart leaped to see the vision 
of loveliness that followed behind Mrs. Judge, stiff with the 
weight and richness of her brocade. And yet, even after 
the elder woman had reached the hall, and young Piatt, 
leaning over her hand had made his pretty speech, per- 
force, and turned to the stairway again, it seemed as if the 
vision lingered, as theugh the » Be er foot in satin slipper 
sought each descending step with hesitation and reluctance. 

As if—and the young fellow’s great, bashful heart 
leaped madly—it seemed to-night as if the disdain, the 
haughty carriage, were replaced—could it be by a half- 
timid defiance —a hesitation ?’’ 

And what of the baffling coldness with which her eyes 
were wont to meet and defy his own —his gaze, searching, 

uestioning, swept her face again—she was blushing, 
shrinking, even laughing a little ina new, embarrassed way. 

With a sudden ing consciousness of strength and 
masterliness, new to him in her coene, he met the vision 
as it stepped down, and offered his arm, with a daring look 
into the starlike eyes that set his pulses athrob. 

And in the friendliness he found in their depths, in the 

irlishness of the littlé laugh, in the way her hand took 
Fis arm so naturally, there was something recalling the 
Catherine of earlier, friendlier days. 

And if at the little Judge’s sudden wheel as that laugh 
met his ear, at his keen look, at the sudden short click of 
tongue, the eyes of the vision sought the ferret-like, little 
ones of that astute gentleman with mischievous laughter 
and entreaty, it was to turn them again with bewildering 
friendliness on the young man, so that head and heart 
swam in mad whirl, as with her on his arm he followed 
the Judge and madam out of the door. 

And then, so brave was he in his new-found strength 
already, that on the steps outside the young man paused. 
‘* My love,”’ he whispered. 

The vision gasped: ‘‘ No, oh, no!” 

‘* Mine—forever —forever!’’ reiterated the other the 
more passionately, while this new mastery in his voice 
declared further denial futile. 

And as, a moment later, the vision was handed in at the 
coach door, a sound of stifled and wicked laughter came 
to the little Judge’s keen ears. 

But Mrs. Judge leaned back with the complacent nod of 
one who has succeeded in carrying a point. 


on 


Not for young Piatt only, but for all the world gathered 
within the ballroom of Washington Hall that night, did 
Miss Brand, hitherto the cold, the distant, seem to have 
emerged from her usual reserve. With sparkling eyes, 
she, scattering smiles, returning bows with charming nods, 
on the arm of Mr. Piatt, followed after the Judge and Mrs. 
Brand, through the crowded ballroom to where, beneath 
portraits of himself and of General Washington entwined 
with silken flags, French and American, stood the guest 
and hero of the evening, Marie Paul Jean Roch Yves 
Gilbert Motier, Marquis de La Fayette, the most striking 
figure in the group, all notables, three Governors, two 
Generals among them, who formed the receiving party. 

In a moment the names of Mrs. Judge Brand and her 
husband were being cailed, and madam found herself 
courtesying low to General Lafayette. 

‘* A married man, I see, Judge !’’ remarked the General, 
wringing the little man’s hand ; ‘‘ ah, so,’’ with delightful 
accent, ‘‘a married man, how nice, how nice.’’ Then 
turning to greet the next in line, the quizzical twinkle in 
his eye changed to a look of admiration. ‘‘ And this, 
your spencsonanes 2 General Lafayette bowed low 
over the pretty gloved hand outstretched, and taken by 
him in his large, bare one. ‘‘ Should Mistress Brand but 
come to France,’’ said he, ‘‘ it is most certain she would 
capture the heart of Paris to-day as did Helen of old. A 

nddaughier of the La Valles, you say ; the French La 

alles? Ah, mademoiselle, I may claim it then as a 
Frenchman’s right,’’ and the lips of General Lafayette 
pressed the hand ere he turned to greet the next in line. 

‘*Mr. Piatt? The Huguenot Piatts?’’ The General 
held the young. man’s hand a trifle overlong, while with a 
delightful air of interested inquiry he laid his left hand on 
the young fellow’s arm. ‘‘ A married man, Mr. Piatt? 
No?” A gay little twinkle of the eyes and a pat on the 
shoulder of the blushing young man; ‘‘ ah, lucky man!”’ 

And Mr. Piatt, thus separated, perforce, from Miss 
Brand, passed on in line to find that young person at her 
ic nceagae rneggha side, already surrounded, and her hand 

ing given for this cotillon, for that reel, her smiles and 

lances, meanwhile, indiscriminately distributed, except 
that in their distribution himself and his rights were seem- 
ingly entirely overlooked and forgotten. 


With the new sense of mastership still upon him, he - 
sessed himself of her fan and took his place beside 4 
But he was also conscious of a certain feeling of unfamili- 
arity about her and a dissatisfaction in himself at the 
absence of a certain high quality and reserve gone 
strangely out of her face. But, nevertheless, at his first 
opportunity he leaned down, and his whisper was ardent 
and low. ‘‘ Out of my abundance I should not begrudge 
them the crumbs that fall, I know, but—I do. Be good to 
me, Catherine; be kind to me to-night. Have you not 
heard I leave on a sudden notice for New Orleans on the 
boat at daylight? Look not then, sweetheart, so light- 
heartedly gay; let me feel you care. And content me 
while I see you with these others by a promise that I shall 
have in words before I go the answer you have given me 
in coming to-night.’’ 

_ But Mrs. Judge, on the other side, was playfully tappin 
him on the arm with her fan. ‘‘ The supper, they te 
me’’—even madam had her weakness —‘‘ is most credit- 
able ——’’ but the young man, turning back to Miss Brand 
in time to see her move off on the arm of an erstwhile 
devoted admirer, fled from Mrs. Judge’s marks of favor to 
wander about the ballroom moody and dark browed. 

Nor did it seem that he was likely to have further speech 
with Miss Brand that evening, so studiously did she seem 
to avoid him, and at last he gave up the contest, to stand 
against walls and in corners, watching her and eating his 
heart out in misery and rage. 


sin, ne 
uetry, fickleness, even a little recklessness of aban- 


don, not, until now, been counted, even by those who 
would her, as among Miss Catherine Brand’s faults. 

It was half eleven when Mr. Piatt, looking up from 
the watch fob and dangling seals lying in his big palm, 


saw Miss Brand left momentarily standing alone in the 
embrasure of a flag-draped window. It took but one 
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moment for him to gain the place of the young gallant 
just dismissed on some trifling service. 

With fire in his blood, and the sting of jealousy goading 
him, he faced her. 

She parried his reproachful look with laughter ; she was 
maddening, enraging. A cotillon was forming on the 
floor behind him, the window recess was deep. He at 
once sharply jerked the flag drapery from the confining 
loop ; it fell, spreading like a curtain behind them. The 

irl gave a little sound of dismay and would have slip 
by him, but that he caught her against his outstretched 
arm, and, sweeping her back to him, kissed her. 


ox 


‘* Listen,’’ he said with strange quiet ; ‘‘ have you forgot 
how, when you were in pinafores, you bit my finger 
instead of the piece of barley sugar I was sharing with 
you, and I punished you then 4 kissing you? And [ will 
do it now for every time you hurt me. Hear me, Mistress 
Catherine Brand. In coming here with me to-night you 
have admitted that which gives me right to claim Soother 
My boat leaves at daylight. Outside this room, behind 
the musicians, is a little Icony. In an hour supper will 
be served, the ballroom deserted. Meet me there for a 
word, for a moment alone with you before I go, or, by 
Heaven, Catherine, I will do my tather’s bidding in New 
Orleans, then seek fortune in the West Indies and forget, 
I swear it, there was ever a Louisville or a Mistress 
Catherine Brand who lived there.’’ He was holding her 
by the wrist. 

‘* Let me—let me go, ah—do! Grandfather is cross- 
ing the room, coming toward us—no, no, you shall not— 
not again—some one will see—the little balcony—yes, 
yes, at half-past twelve, 1 understand ——”’ 

He let go her wrist and she slipped from him. But out- 
side the drapery, which fell to again in front of him, she 
stopped and sent a laugh back over her shoulder. It was 
some changeling Catherine to-night, with elfin wickedness 
written on her face. ‘‘ And her you may chance to find 
there on your balcony,’’ she laughed again. ‘‘I say 
chance, for I promise nothing, needs if you would win her 
—mark me, Mr. Piatt, for, in truth, you are learning mon- 
strous fast—a‘ little more even of this high-handed 
mastery or—you fail.’’ 

‘And with a step forward to meet the frowning little 
Judge, Miss Brand moved off on that gentleman’s arm. 
And when, a moment later, young Piatt mingled with the 
dancers again, they were nowhere to be seen. 

It was close to midnight and the candle had burned 
low, when Catherine, the proud, the willful, the unhappy, 
her cheek, wet with tears, laid against a withered sprig of 
crape-myrtle on her escretoire, awoke to find, as it 
seemed, a vision of herself in ball array, beautiful, breath- 
less, laughing, leaning over and shaking her. 

‘*It is I, just come from the ball, Catherine, in your 
dress, and only fancy the deliciousness of it. Grandmother 
does not yet yearn a" 

Catherine sat up, her eyes wide with half-awakened con- 
sciousness, and gazed—at herself, it seemed. 

‘* And everybody accepting, of course, that it was the 
beautiful Catherine Brand, think of that, proud sister mine, 
no one knowing I am here, and few remembering Emily 
Brand in short eadee if they had known——”’ 

Catherine, awake now, was gathering together the 
waving masses of hair. Slowly all the possibilities of her 
sister’s meaning began to dawn upon her. ‘‘ Do you 
mean you have allowed Grandmother to think ——”’ 


or 


Emily, throwing aside the long cloak, laughed. ‘‘ Those 
with better eyes than Grandmother’s were deceived, I 
assure you, so that of partners I have had my pick. But I 
must tell you, Catherine, Mr. Boone Piatt-———’’ 

Catherine faced her, pale and stern. ‘‘ Mr. 
Piatt—go on——”’ 

‘* Of course he had not seen me since I was a child, and 
not having heard I was here it was most natural——’”’ 
(plaintively). 

The other’s voice broke in, ‘‘ You cannot mean that, 
even for an instant, he thought, he dared suppose ——’”’ 

Meekly, suspiciously, plaintively artless, the younger 
sister nodded. 

With a despairing, passionate movement Catherine 
walked the floor. ‘*‘ You do not know, child, you cannot 
dream, the mischief you might have—nay—may have 
done——’”’ Then she paused and took a lighter tone. 
‘* No, it is not possible he could be so deceived—could 
dare believe ——’’ 

Emily, untying her sash, sighed regretfully. 
afraid, Catherine, that he was, he does ——”’ 

‘* Does what— what do you mean?”’ 

Emily, her eyes downcast, sighed, let the sash slide 
to the floor and sighed again. ‘‘I never would have 
dreamed he could make love so divinely ——’’ 

Catherine caught her by the wrist. Her eyes, clear, 
honest, straightforward eyes, blazed as she gazed into her 
sister’s wicked ones. ‘* You dared listen—you basely 
allowed——”’ 

Emily returned her look with one of innocent surprise. 
‘* You do care then—I thought——”’ 

Catherine threw the hand from her. 
much !’’ she cried. 

But Emily, unfastening hooks and loosening skirts, 
turned suddenly reminiscent. ‘‘ And his voice is so deep, 
so ardent, you cannot dream, oh, you should have heard his 
tones vibrate ——’’ and standing in the circle of silken and 
muslin skirts slipping and ey Oy to the floor she sighed 
again. ‘‘ He had be for his answer to-night because 
he goes at daylight to New Orleans, and what with the 
long absence, the dangers of travel, you know, the river 
pirates, the swamp fever and all——’”’ 

Catherine stood listening, her cheeks blanched, her 
eyes dilated. ‘‘ At daylight—going at daylight ——”’ she 
re 


Boone 


** But I am 


** Oh, it is too 


ted. 

‘So how could I undeceive him,” entreated the other, 
‘*when he mistook me, and read in my friendliness——~”’ 

Catherine drew herself erect. ‘‘ Before he leaves,’’ she 
commanded, ‘‘ he must be undeceived—did he return 
with you in the coach ——”’ 

The Judge’s quick, nervous tones came up from the hall 
below. ‘‘ Your sister, Emily. No more of this naughti- 
ness, mind. Are you ready, Catherine ?’’ 

‘* Grandfather, you see,’’ explained Emily, ‘‘ ne pape 
and as soon as he found how matters stood bundled me off 
home and—he is downstairs—the coach is waiting. It is 
early yet, and I—I promised I—that is you—Mr. Piatt 
thought it was, you know—would meet him on the little 
balcony outside the ballroom at half-past twelve. You 
can be there, you see, and undeceive him ——”’ , 


But already Catherine was at the mirror, dressing he 
hair. ‘* The aigrette, quick, child—thank Heaven ther 
is time — my slippers —take them off ——” 

Emily put forth a little slippered foot, and sighing, whij. 
she viewed it critically, remarked, ‘* Ah, such a yoj 
such deep, such ardent tones, I knew not how sweet the 
name of Catherine could sound ——’”’ 

Catherine at the mirror made a passionate gesture 
‘* The dress, Emily —he shall soon know——’”’ her fingers 
were swift, her toilette rapid. 

** And do you know, Catherine, Susy Preston and Polly 
Speed have General Lafayette’s picture stamped upoq 
their gloves and sashes ——”’ 

‘* No woman could forgive it, that he could, after these 
years and all between us, mistake——”’ a sob broke the 
words, 

Having pulled on Catherine’s discarded wrapper, Emily 
stole her arms about her sister’s neck. Her voice was 
honest now. ‘‘ The hall was dark—and the coach. | leg 
him on, I parried his suspicions—I—I kept away from 
him in the ballroom—and he loves you so, ah, let him 
tell you how much, and the boat leaves at daylight —» 


ox 
But Catherine was coldly shaking her sister off. ‘‘ He 
shall be taught ——’”’ she said. 


‘** And he whispered, I could scarce catch what —in the 
coach, something about crape-myrtle— Catherine, wait, 
your cloak—come back—here—your gloves and fan— 
and he is so handsome, so big, so tull of faith in your loye 
and affection——’’ But Catherine was gone, already 
below, urging the little Judge to haste. 

Emily, viewing herself in the mirror, laughed. ‘' She 
will forgive hiim—yes— but me” (plaintively) ‘‘ never.” 


‘*T have only time, my d* Mother,” [wrote Emily in " 
script the next morning,] ‘‘ to add a Few lines to cloase this & 
to say the Ball which I attended tho’ having no hope of doing 
so when writing the Above, was past All expectation, success. 
ful. The particulars you Will hear from Grandfather who, at 
hag has Gone across the river to Jeff™ville with the Gen: & 

is Party to attend a Reception given there. To-night the 
Whole party sleep at Col: Anderson’s n' Middlet®. 

‘Your dutiful & affect'*e daughter, 
**EmILy LA VALLE BRANp, 


“Pp. S. I had' most forgot To or that An understanding 
between Catherine & M* Piatt has been brought about since 
yesterday’s writing, To the satisfaction of All. 
“e E. ) & B. 
““P. S. No. 2. With commendable honesty the gentleman 
Returned to me last night, before engaging himself to 
Catherine, the kiss I left with him three years ago. But ashe 
seems to need nothing to further Recommend him in her eyes, 
I have not seen Fit to mention this to Catherine yet. 
ae E.” 





THE OLD MUFFIN WOMAN 


By ELEANOR G. WALTON 





HERE was no girl better liked, but who kept her 
re a fal “= ea. aie mudenas than 
ary. Every girl knew she was paying her way 
through college, fitting herself to teach, that she 
might support her mother, a very old, and some 
said, a lame woman. On Saturday she did mending for 
the girls, and through the week tutored them in German 
composition. She was kind to every one but shrank from 
any intimacies. 

An old muffin woman, worn and bent, came to college 
every Wednesday and Saturday with her wares, which found 
a ready sale among the girls. She was a mystery tote 
girls, for try as they would they could never persuade het 
to talk. She was allowed to wander about the b 
along the halls to the girls’ rooms, and no midni 
was considered complete without some of her mu 

Late on a winter’s afternoon, after she had sold all he 
muffins, one of the girls saw her coming out of 
room. The girls wondered at this, knowing that 
was in another building going over some Goma 
sition. With a basket on her arm the woman w ba 
the campus with her usual slow, uncertain step, and sit 
ting down by a tree unfolded with tender fingers a wom 
silk muffler. Some of the girls who were wa 
recognized this as one Mary had worn on ey 
With trembling fingers the woman. caressed the and, 
folding it, put it in her bosom again. One girl then wet 
up and spoke to her, and it was but a short time before? 
little group gathered. ‘‘I saw her come from Mary’ 
room,”’ said one ; ‘‘ and the scarf you all recognize. 


Just then Mary came across the campus and, seeing 
girls, went toward them. As she came up to i, 
woman looked up appealingly, nervously fingering 
dress while tears rolled down her cheeks. 

After the girls had told that they had suspected 
woman of stealing the scarf, Mary spoke up. ‘‘G® 
she said, and her voice was full of pain, ‘‘ the Bm 
chief is not stolen. I gave it to her. And girls,’ she om 
tinued, taking the woman’s hand in hers and putting 
arm about her, ‘‘ she is my mother.’”’ 

Mary suyed through the college year. She was 
ated with high honors, and was voted to be oné@™ 
most popular girls in the class. Her mother rn "7 
— and no one ever asked for Mary on Saturday) 

knew that she was spending her day quietly in ® y 


room in the village where her mother lived. Be 
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OUR FIRST VISIT 








E DID well on the farm last year, and as 
we could leave things jest as well as not 
to our hired man and his wife I proposed 
that we should take a carriage trip, and 
pay back some visits we wuz owin’ to 
my folks and hisen and have a good 
time, and to my surprise he fell in to 
once with the idee. 

Sez he: ‘‘ It is genteel to take carriage 
trips ; we will go, Samantha.”’ 

So I begun to make preparations. 
But a few days after I hearn a great ham- 
merin’ behind the barn, and I went out 
to see what it wuz, and there wuz Josiah 
Allen fixin’ a strange-lookin’ frame on 
to the ‘‘democrat’’ with a sort of floor 
on top of it, and a crazy-lookin’ ladder 
leadin’ up to the top. I looked at the 

thing and sez: ‘* For the land’s sake ! Josiah Allen, what 

are you makin’? Is it a hay-rack, or is it a hearse?” 

He stopped and sez proudly : ** It is a tallow-hoe coach 
to take our carriage trip in; I didn’t want you to see it till 
itwuz done ; I meant to happify and surprise you. It is so 
stylish, Samantha. We set there on top and have such a 
view of the country as we pass along.’’ 

“How in the world do you expect to drive the mair 
from that eminence ?’”’ sez I skornfully. 

“Oh, I shall piece 
wut the lines; it is 
more stylish anyway 
to have red strips 
o the ends with 
tossels.’’ 

“Do you spoze, 
Josiah Allen, that I, 
with my rumatiz and 
my spells of dizzi- 
ness, am goin’ to 
dimb up on top of 
that thing, to say 
nothiniof its breakin’ 
down and killin’ 
us?” 

"Ves, indeed, 
Samantha; genteel 
folks, you know, 
work like dogs to be 
stylish: dance all 
night, ride horse- 
back headlong after 
arabbit till they’re 
most dead, and 
chase a ball round a 
lorty-acre lot, and 
you ort to be willin’, 
| think, to put up 
with some trouble 
lor the sake of bein’ 
fashionable. ’’ 

“Well, I tell you 
oee for all that 
never, never will I 
set foot = Sat con- 
em, and if you go 
and see the relations 
ana will go 
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He Barty buried 
in his right 
hand, and looked as 
it he wuz weepin’. 
| wuz dretful sorr 
for him, but self- 
Mesetvation is the first law, and I couldn’t resk my two 
mine and my beloved pardner’s, so I held firm, 
and he and Ury histed the thing off, and at my advice fixed 
Nintoahen-coop. It made a good coop. 
ell, that evil averted, I went on with my preparations, 
at last we sot out, he in a pepper-and-salt costoom, 
lin a gray dress and bunnet, my green baize veil 
thrown gracefully back, and my black mantilly with tabs. 
wuz in good sperits after a’ oncommon good break- 
} It wuz a beautiful mornin’; the sun shone bright on 
bloomin’ earth. There had been a rain over night, as if 
hearn of our trip and washed her face to meet 
as the mair and ‘‘ democrat’’ moved along 
the pleasant tree-bordered road I gin a thought to 
W-hoe, and wuz grateful to a kind Providence that 
us from evil. But as we riz the hill out of 
Josiah reached under the seat and drew out our 
“horn and gin a few toots on it, kinder risin’ on 
and fallin’, and I sez: ‘‘ What is that for, Josiah 
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:**I am soundin’ the bugle ; it is very stylish on 
or carriage trips. I shall sound this bugle 
time we enter or leave a hamlet.” 


or 


a pes Over my efforts and eloquence, but suffice it 
dinner-horn wuz left to she that wuz Submit 
$, she wonderin’ to this day what under the sun 
: with it for, and I, not bein’ willin’ to lie about 
further her off when she asked about it. And with no 

dences we arrove about noon to Miss Ephrum 
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Told in Six Sketches, of Which This is the First 


Tuckerses, Josiah’s cousin. They wuz glad to see us, a 
tuckerin’ kind of gladness, and her smile wuz sickly though 
affectionate. I have gin such smiles myself. Partheny 
wuz doin’ a big washin’ for a neighbor, and Ephrum wuz 
workin’ hard in his shop; they wuz both workin’ beyend 
their strength, I could see, and Partheny’s mind wuz all 
wrought up, borryin’ so much trouble about her girl for 
fear she wouldn’t pass in her studies and git a diploma. 
Of course, Angenora couldn’t help her Ma any for she wuz 
jest barricaded with books, and Bein’ weak in her lungs 
and most blind with night study had to work harder. And 
Partheny wuz doin’ up Reginald’s white duck suit so’s he 
could go to a yot race, and he bein’ lame from a baseball 
hittin’ him on his spinal column couldn’t only jest about 
move ; so he couldn’t help his Pa any. 


or 


Ephrum wuz in good circumstances, but hain’t now ; he 
is a carpenter and has to work day and night almost to 
support his family, and Partheny takes in work and goes 
out washin’ to help along, for she is dretful ambitious and 
bound that her children shall be educated better than the 
relations on either side, and have more accomplishments ; 
and they naterally hatin’ books like pizen it has made it 
tuff for her. She has made’em draw and paint, though 
their pictures are enough to draw tears, they are so bad; 
and both of ’em learn music, though they hate it so that 
they take it with miserable faces when playin’, and their 
miserable music is a mournful enjoyment to hear. But I 
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“THERE WUZ JOSIAH ALLEN FIXIN’ A STRANGE-LOOKIN’ FRAME ON TO THE ‘ DEMOCRAT’” 


bore up under it well as I could and gin a few smiles, I 
guess, but queer ones. ys 

Ephrum put a mortgage on the pleasant little farm he 
had worked and paid for, and sent Reginald to college, but 
bein’ so onfaculized and hatin’ study so he suffered dret- 
fully all his college pm nin but come through alive with 
quite a knowledge of Greek and Latin, and baseball and 
golf, and boatin’ and drinkin’. He drinks considerable, 
they say —learnt it with other fashionable doin’s at college. 
And Partheny wuz so intent on scholastic trainin’ she paid 
no attention to ethics or higeen ; they both lie consider- 
able, and hain’t honest, so I’ve hearn, and awful onhealthy. 
Reginald has worked on the farm since he got through 
onan: There wuz no other work he had any faculty tor 
(he loved farmin’), and Partheny told me proudly that ste 
had heard him holler to his oxen, when he wuz ploughin’, 
in three different languages, and I sez: ‘* Did the oxen 
seem to go any better for it?”’ 

And she didn’t like it, and wantin’ to give me a hit, I 

ess, she sez: ‘‘ Probable not; oxen wuz like some 
olks—they didn’t appreciate a college education as they 
ort to.”’ 

‘* I can’t speak for oxen,” sez I, ‘‘ not knowin’ ox lan- 
guage, but I believe in a college education, _ when 
folks must have it. Now John Allen, Cousin Alvira 
Allen’s boy, had to have it. Youremember Alvira had to 
whip him to hold him back from books when you wuz 
whippin’ Reginald to make him study. John wuz bound 
and determined to have an education, and worked his way 
through college and preachin’-school, and I have sot under 
his preachin’, proud and glad that he did. But you know 
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that Reginald always hated books, and when a baby 
almost would ruther plant and hoe in his little garden than 
to eat. He wuz bound to be a farmer, and I always 
thought that I would have let him foller his own way.”’ 

‘* What, and let Cousin Alvira’s boy go ahead of mine? 
No, indeed ! not if I work my finger-nails off.’’ 

** But,” sez I, ‘*‘farmin’ is honorable, Partheny. It 
stands to reason that when God made the first man, and 
had the hull range of professions to chuse from, He wouldn’t 
have picked out farmin’ for him if He hadn’t considered it 
one of the best. It wuz some time after that He started 
preachers to goin’, but farmers and preachers are both 
perfectly honorable, and, like ts, they are made. And 
I believe that Reginald would have been contented, and 
happy, and prosperous if he had had his heart’s desire, and 
after a good, fair education directed toward agriculture 
had follered his chosen vocation.” 

‘* No, indeed!’’ sez Partheny agin, ‘‘ Cousin Alvira’s 
boy hain’t a-goin’ ahead of mine.”’ 

** Well,”’ sez I mildly, ‘‘ time will tell ; the best mustard 
poultice won’t draw unless you know how to apply it to 
the spot. But I feel bad, Partheny, to see Ephrum and 
you workin’ so hard; a mortgage is a perfect vampire 
drawin’ the life’s blood before it will leggo; but I spoze 
Reginald will help you pay it off now?” 

But Partheny said that he couldn’t help, for when he had 
any money to spare he had to go to golf clubs and yot 
races. Sezshe proudly : ‘‘ He got dretful expensive habits 
at college, but,’’ sez she, lookin’ at the droopin’, spindlin’ 
figger of her girl 
bendin’ over her 
books, ‘‘it is 
Angenora I am wor- 
ryin’ most about.’’ 

And then she went 
on and told me her 
deep consumin’ 
anxiety to have 
Angenora graduate 
at the seminary she 
wuzattendin’ and git 
adiploma. She had 
been through the 
high school and had 
a very good educa- 
tion, or as good as 
she could git with her 
nateral make-up— 
she hated study so, 
and wuz bound from 
babyhood to be a 
dressmaker; she 
used to dress her 
dolls with that good 
taste and perfect fit 
that they wuz the 
talk of the neighbor- 
hood, and her Ma 
promised that she 
might learn the 
dressmaker’s trade 
jest as soon as she 

ot her diploma. But 
that diploma her Ma 
wuz bound that she 
should have or die in 
the attempt. But it 
looked dubersome 
about her gittin’ it 
because her health 
had run down and 
her eyes failed, and 
she wuz most blind. 

You see, despisin’ 
books naterally 
Angenora had had to bone down and study three times as 
hard as her cousin, Polly Pettitt, for Polly loved books to 
that extent she seemin’ly had to only look at her studies to 
have ’em by heart. She wuz made that way, and law for 
gospel couldn’t keep her from goin’ through school, and 
college, and medical schools, and graduatin’ as a doctor. 
From her baby days she wuz jest as bound on that as 
Angenora wuz to be a dressmaker, and kep’ her dolls in a 
state of health that actually wuz wonderful to see with 
constant doses, and with the aid of perfect higeen. 


an 


Polly Pettitt wuz obliged to work her way through college 
by teachin’ between times, but graduated with the highest 
honors of her class, and for a year had been settled as a 
doctor in a thriving Western town with a success that wuz 
fenomenal, gittin’ rich fast, and, what wuz better, provin’ a 
perfect blessin’ to mothers and children, whose diseases 
she made a specialty of. She wuz a credit and honor to 
the hull female race. I had hearn a sight about her and 
gloried in her career, and Ephrum’s wife bein’ own cousin 
to her Ma wuz jest bound that her girl should go and do 
likewise, not reflectin’ that Nater had gin her diploma to 
Polly at her birth that couldn’t be took away, and wuz jest 
as sure to gather to it school and college degrees as the 
magnet is to attract steel—it had to be, and wuz a glory 
and honor to be so. 

But in the case of Angenora it wuz different. Nater had 
gin her a different writin’, jest as honorable as Polly’s, but 
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A MISSIONARY IN THE GREAT WEST 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 








HE physical weakling has no place in the mis- 
sionary work of the West. The distances to 
be covered are so great, the number of places 
necessarily allotted to one man so many, the 
means of transportation so varied and un- 

leasant, the demands upon strength and 
bodily vigor so overwhelming, that it is no 
easy matter for the strongest to live up to the 
requirements. 1 had just been holding a parochial mission 

—what most ple would call a revival, though with 

many of the distinguishing features of a revival omitted 

—in a certain little town. There had been three or four 

services a day for a week, with a crowded church every 

night. Naturally, the work was exhausting. At the end 
of the week I was tired, but imperious necessity compelled 
me to undertake the journey which I outline below. 


on 


A Missionary’s Hardships. At the close of the mission at 
half-past nine o’clock on Sunday night, on the first day of 
January, the weather being clear and intensely cold, I drove, 
in company with another man, twenty-two miles to catch a 
train on the Memphis road. We arrived at the little way 
station at half-past one in the morning. It was shut up 
and deserted, and the town was a mile away. We first 
blanketed our shivering horses and then set about makin 
ourselves comfortable. We broke into the station throug 
the window, smashed up a packing-box, carried lumps of 
coal with our hands from a coal-car outside, drenched the 
whole with the oil from the lamp, and, with great difficulty, 
made a fire in the stove. After partaking of our frugal 
luncheon my companion started on his return trip, leaving 
me alone in the station for a long time. When the train, 
which was two hours late, came along I hunted up a 
lantern and flagged it. When I entered the coach I saw 
that the heater was in the wrong end of it, and the 
car was like an ice-house. Several women and children 
with men’s overcoats on were crowded up close to the 
heater. The men kept themselves alive by walking up and 
down the aisle in a long line, and I joined the procession. 
We reached Kansas City very late. I had only time to 
connect with another train, and had no breakfast except 
peanuts. I reached my destination about one o’clock, had 
services, with sermon and a meeting of the Women’s Guild, 
in the afternoon, and services and sermon again, with 
baptism and a public reception, at night. I retired at half- 
past eleven and arose at half-past two in the morning to 
take another train, which I never left until six o’clock the 
next evening. After services, a sermon and a baptism 
that night I was thoroughly done up. 


or 


A Record of Two Weeks, by no means unique, taken 
from my journal, I have given below. Be it noted, that at 
every place where we had services there was, of course, a 
sermon or an address. 

Services at M@——, Friday. Left Saturday at 3:30 A. M.; 
reached P—— at six o’clock P.M.; service. Left P—— 
Sunday at 1 A.M. ; reached C—— at 2:30 A.M. ; services 
7, 9 and 10 A.M. Left C—— at 11:30 A.M.; reached 
A— at 6 P.M.; services at night and next morning. 
Immediately after left for C——, which I reached at three 
o’clock Monday ; services afternoon and evening. Drove 
on Tuesday to M——; services at night. Left ler L—-- 
at six o’clock a. mM. Wednesday ; services at 10:30 A. M., 
3:30 and 7:30P.M. At eleven o’clock at night drove 
thirty-two miles, reaching the station at 4 a. mM. Thursday ; 
laid down on the platform and went to sleep until the 
arrival of the way freight about 5:30 A.m. This was a 
common practice in summer. I have had many a sound 
sleep on station platforms, with a valise for a pillow and 
the open sky for a cover. I have slept on the open prairie 
in the same way. On freight all day Thursday, reaching 
W-—— in time for services at 7:30 P.M., and services the 
next morning. Rode ten miles to catch the express and 
arrived at C—— at six o’clock Friday night ; services and 
a wedding rehearsal that night. Next day, Saturday, serv- 
ices at 7 A.M.; baptismal service at 8:45; services at 
g A.M. Rode five miles into the Indian Territory to bap- 
tize and admit to the communion a dying man; baptized 
his wife and children ; rode back to the church, solemnized 
a marriage, and at two o’clock took a train for S——; 
services at8 p.m. Next day, Sunday, services at 7, 9, 10 
and 11 o’clock. Left at 1 p.m. for W——; services at 
night. Monday morning drove twelve miles for country 
service. All-night ride to L—— to attend Convocation, 
Tuesday. Wednesday at H——; two marriages in the 
afternoon ; services at night. Met the Bishop the next 
afternoon, Thursday ; drove to R——, fifteen miles, and 
had services. Services at M—— Friday night. Saturday 
afternoon and evening at W——. Sunday, 8, 10 and 11 
o’clock at M—— again. Drove twelve miles for services 
at W—— in the afternoon, and returned in time for 7:30 
P.M. services at M—— again. Monday morning I rested. 
There are dozens of missionaries and clergymen out West 
who would regard a trip like that as nothing at all. 


ox 


In a Sandstorm’s Clutches. I left Medicine Lodge one da 
on the little rickety railroad, which was the tenuous lin 
connecting it with civilization, just as a violent storm was 
arising. fore the train reached the junction point on the 
main line—a way station which rejoiced in the utterly 
incongruous name of Attica—a fully developed sandstorm 
was raging through the country. It was midwinter and the 
thermometer dropped suddenly as the whirling masses of 
dust and sand came sweeping down from the north over 
the bare prairie. It is impossible to describe adequately 
the thickness of the atmosphere. No object could have 
been discerned at a distance exceeding the width of an 





in Five Articles, of Which This is the Last 


ordinary street on account of the sand. The train was 
stalled in the cut near the station by the mass of sand 
which filled the excavation almost up to the platforms of 
the cars, and the engine ‘‘ died.’’ To face the swirling 
mass for any length of time was to have one’s face cut to 
pieces. It was impossible to force an engine through the 
sand, and even a rotary snow-plow would have made no 
impression upon it whatever. There was nothing to be 
done but to abandon the train and wait for the abatement 
of the storm, and then dig it out with shovels. 


or 


To Bed in Boots. The train hands and the few pas- 
sengers made their way to a building, called by courtesy a 
hotel, near the station. The sandstorm died away in the 
course of the afternoon and was succeeded-by a blizzard, 
so that the sand heaps were covered by deep snow. Wires 
were down in every direction and trains blockaded all over 
the State. The winter wheat had actually been blown out 
of the ground in many places. It was bitterly cold. The 
landlord of the hotel, with his wife and children, occupied 
one room with a fire in it; another room was given to the 
women passengers of the train, and that exhausted the tale 
of the rooms which were heated. The house was so old 
that I could push aside the mopboard and thrust my foot 
out into the air through the rotten weather-boarding in the 
room which was allotted to me for sleeping. There were 
no blankets on the bed, which was of the variety known as 
‘** shuck.’’ I laid down on the comfortable—singular mis- 
nomer—with all my clothes on, including my shoes—it 
was the first time I ever went to bed with my boots on— 
and rolled myself up within its compass, but it was abso- 
lutely impossible to sleep, the cold was so intense. Soa 
little after midnight I arose, went down to the office and 
kindled a fire.. I was joined presently by the rest of the 
men, who had been similarly accommodated. 


ox 


Barred from Home by Snow. By the next morning the 
storm had died away, leaving the ground covered with 
snow, though the intense cold still continued. There was 
illness in my family, and, as I was unable to communicate 
with them by telegraph, I felt my presence at home was 
imperative. By dint of much persuasion and the expendi- 
ture of almost all the money I had, I succeeded in getting 
two horses and a sleigh with which to drive to a neighbor- 
ing town, whence I hoped the railroad might be open. I 
was to leave the horses until called for. I reached the 
town all right, with one hand and part of my face frost- 
bitten, took the train, made another railroad connection, 
ran into a drift, was stalled there for a day, drove back to 
my starting place, tried it again, and after two other simi- 
lar experiences reached my destination five days late. 
The family was all right when I got there. 

In three years, by actual count, I traveled over ninety- 
one thousand miles, by railroad, wagon and won horse- 
back, preaching or delivering addresses upward of eleven 
hundred times, besides writing letters, papers, making 
calls, marrying, baptizing, and doing all the other endless 
work of an itinerant missionary. 

And that reminds me of the question so often asked: 
What is an Archdeacon? He is a man who helps the 
Bishop do just the sort of things I have described, or, as a 
friend of mine put it rather cleverly: ‘‘ Considering a 
Deacon as a minister or server, an Archdeacon bears the 
same relation to a Deacon as an arch-fiend does to a fiend 
—he is the same thing, only more so !”’ 


or 


Tribute to a Western Bishop. Let me say, in concluding 
this series of articles, that certainly, in every sense, the 

reatest man with whom I ever came in contact was the 

ishop of one of the Western dioceses in which I was 
Archdeacon. We used to think that his talents were 
wasted in the West, and that he should have been at the 
head of some important University, or the Bishop of 
some great Eastern diocese, but the people among whom 
he ministered were entirely assured that he was the right 
man in the right place, and they loved him with a devo- 
tion such as few men receive. He was a Yale man, a 
Berkeley man, a Heidelberg man, a special student in 
some of the best European schools, a deep thinker, a clear 
expositor, a profound theologian and a brilliant philoso- 
pher. He was able to clothe the deepest truth in the sim- 
plest form, to speak of the most profound things in so 
pane icuous a way that the plainest could understand. 

is learning and wisdom were accompanied by more than 
ordinary simplicity of character and sweetness. 

One day we were traveling across the plains in the 
caboose of a freight train. A young divinity student was 
with us. He was one of the ambitious kind of divinity 
students who wreck a parish or two when they begin, and 
finally drift upon the ecclesiastical bargain-counter. He 
was ready to argue about anything with anybody. 
A greasy, dilapidated-looking tramp came into the 
caboose at one of the stations at the end of a division, and 
presently engaged in a heated discussion with the young 
theologue on the disadvantages of education. He main- 
tained the affirmative—that the less a man knew, and the 
less education he had, the happier he was—with so much 
skill and adroitness, and showed such mastery of logic and 
literature that he routed the poor boy—horse, foot and dra- 
goons—so effectively that the young man rose and went 
out on the platform to hide his chagrin, leaving the sup- 

d tramp chuckling over his pipe in huge enjoyment at 

is easy victory. The Bishop had listened without saying 
a word, and when the student left he turned to the man 
and inquired sharply, ‘‘ What college are you from, 
sir?’ ** Yale!’’ answered the man without thinking. 


The unlucky admission completely destroyed the man’s 


- Own proposition. 


argument, for he was a living example of the fallacy of jj 
He was one of the engineers of th 

road, and afterward a great friend of the Bishop. 

Everybody listened to the Bishop. I remember 
driving across the country with him while discussing the 
nature of the soul. That is, the Bishop was discussing . 
I was only prompting by a question now and then. We 
were on the rear seat of a wagon, with the driver on the 
front seat. It was a very dark night. In the middle of 
the Bishop’s exposition the wagon took a wild Plunge 
there was a crash, and over we went into the muddy ditch’ 
‘*] beg your pardon, gents!’’ said the driver, wal ; 
retained control of the horses, as we scrambled to oy 
feet, ‘‘ I was so interested in hearin’ the little man dig. 
cussin’ my immortal soul, which I hardly ever knowed 
that I had one before, that I clean forgot where we was 
and drove you plump into the ditch.”’ ; 

I have engaged him in conversation in the same way op 
a railroad car, and he would continue to talk on until he 
would wake up with a start to the fact that most of the 
passengers in the car had crowded around his seat ang 
were listening. 

‘* T tell you,”’ said a cowboy to me after hearing a dig. 
cussion on the Atonement, during one of our rides, “ 
little feller knows a heap about Sem things, don’t he?” 


ox 


Broke Down Under the Pressure. One day the Bi 
held a service in a little town in which there had never 
before been a service of the church. There were only 
two communicants in the village, a man and his wife. 
Services were held in a hired hall and there were about 
four hundred ople present. The man assisted the 
Bishop in ren ye the service, and the congregation 
sat in interested silence through the whole of it. The 
next day when one of those who had been present was 
asked her opinion of the services she replied with feminine 
exaggeration : ‘‘ Oh, they were perfectly grand ; and I think 
that duet between the Bishop and Mr. S—— was just 
lovely !’? We used to say that the Bishop had turned 
ritualistic because it was evident from this that he had 
been intoning the service. 

Everybody depended upon him for everything, and no 
one ever asked help of him in vain. ‘‘ What do you think 
of this?’’ he said one day, smiling and looking up froma 
letter he had been reading. ‘‘ Here’s a missionary wants 
a set of false teeth !’’ if got them, too, and it was the 
Bishop who paid for them. Indeed, there was no other 
way. rw. were so Sepvesee that year that the Bishop 
not only had to get bread and butter for his clergy, but he 
was cbliend to provide some of them with teeth to enable 
them to eat. 

The little giant is dead now, broken down. All that 
I ever did in the way of work, or suffered in the way of 
hardships, if they could be so called, he did over and over 
again, and suffered much more, and he was an old man, 
twice my age, and not naturally as strong as I was. In 
addition to the mere physical labor, which he shared in 
common with his clergy, he had upon his shoulders things 
of which no one could relieve him: responsibilities, 
anxieties, financial demands, the care of all the churches in 
his diocese—appalling burdens. Full of years, develop- 
ing in power, ability and experience in the most extraor- 
dinary progression with every added hour of his life, with 
infinite possibilities of future usefulness before him, he 
had to break down under the pressure. 


or 


Western Dioceses are Bishop-Killers at Best. No, that is 
unjust ; it is the Church herself which kills her Bishops. 
She puts them in itions where their faculties are taxed 
to the utmost. aturally, she gives them rank, position, 
a bare living, and then loads upon their shoulders, if they 
be men, as they always are, who see the opportunities, 
accept the reapenbibllidies and endeavor to fulfill the 
obligations of their positions, burdens too heavy for any 
mortal man to bear. She provides them with little —— 
a mere pittance indeed, in comparison with their needs, 
gives them a few men, not always those that are best 
suited to effectually advatice the work, and expects them 
to go forward. 2 

If these Western Bishops are not walking in Apostolic 
footsteps I know of no men who do so walk. It is the 
most exhausting, wearying, heartbreaking lot that can fall 
to any mortal man to be a Western Missionary Bishop, and 
most of them fight it out until they die. The people are 
helpful, grateful and appreciative ; they do what they cal. 
Let none blame them. we 

The story of the struggle of the Church in the West is, it 
may be very truly said, the story of a great tragedy on the 
part of clergy and people, but it is through successive trag 
edies that men do arrive and attain, after all. The hem 
of the garment of Progress is dabbled with the blood 
men who have made way for her by the giving up of the 
treasure of their hearts in order that they could facilitate 
her advance. In that deluge of men which has 
ever Westward over the prairies, crept up the long sh 
of the Rocky Mountains, finally beating over them in 
waves to fall in thunderous surges of inundation on 
other side, those who have led the way on the crest 
the waves have been beaten into human spray, 4 
ing so smoothed the path, are cast aside. 


ox 


The Footprints of Civilization are those made by to 
of the men who stand beautiful upon the wild prairies 
high mountain tops of the West and bring g ' 
that publish peace, that cry unto Zion, ‘‘ Thy God reigr 
eth!’’ It is happiness to me that during the y i 
freshest, strongest and most enthusiastic part of my 
was associated with them, Bishops, priests and ad 
There are men like Rowe, of Alaska; Ken 
Arizona; Whitaker, of Nevada; Leonard, of Weste® 
Colorado; Tuttle, of Salt Lake; Hare, of Dakow 
Brewer, of Montana; Graves, of the Platte ; Talbot, a 
Wyoming; Spaulding, of Colorado; Worthington, d 
Nebraska ; Brooke, of the Indian Territory ; Whipple, 
Minnesota, and Millspaugh and Thomas, of Kansas, rea 
have fought and struggled, and passed through 45 # 
adventures as the paladins of old. in 

I do not presume for a moment to ee myself evee 
juxtaposition with such as they. ey had, or 


stories to tell which would stir the blood if 

only be induced to proclaim them. These little pet 
that I have written have only this value: they M4} 
haps, fairly enough represent what the average missionary 
undergoes, and must expect, in that ae Em 

West, in which some day will lie the 

the great Republic. 
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PART THREE used to know that I am half bewildered. Tell me, what 
made you cry?” 

‘*Oh, I’ve got so much sympathy with our poor 
soldiers,’’ she answered, dropping her voice again as she 
uttered this inane excuse, and then giving a little nervous 
laugh at the consciousness of the absurdity of her behavior. 


ox 


Apparently, however, it did not strike him as absurd. 
He was intent on his own thoughts. 

Presently he spoke again : 

‘* There was a very peculiar tie that bound me to that 
girl,’’ he said, feeling an exquisite and sudden relief in the 


The patient was silent. He had suddenly become aware 
that his questioning might be unpleasant to her. He was 
sorry he had wwe so far, and was just devising a means to 
change the su — when his companion said : 

** Oh, pray don’t stop out of any consideration for my 
feelings. I prefer that you shall have the bandage taken 
from your eyes metaphorically before it is done actually. 
You have, perhaps, been imagining me beautiful.’’ 

‘*T had not consciously thought about it,’’ he replied, 
‘* but certainly, from my actual experience of you, you are 
beautiful whether you appear so outwardly or not. Do 
you think I have accepted with careless inattention all the 
wonderful service that you have rendered me in these cru- 


HEN Geraldine realized the task before her, of 
talking and reading to her patient and yet 
concealing her real identity, ioe heart gave a 
discouraging throb. 

When the questions came from the patient’s 

lips as to where he was and who she was, she 

4 realized that they must be answered. So, 

t quickly slipping her hand in her pocket, she took out a 

rather large white china button, which she laid upon her 

tongue to disguise her utterance. She had tried this 
po betore. 


— tr tr 


p , ignoring his last question about herself, she told her thought of porte? taking this nurse into his confidence cial_days and nights, when more than my life hung in the 
T tient in the fewest possible words where he was. on a subject which heretofore he had resolutely locked balance? Now that the doctor is convinced that my case 
y But the young officer persisted. within his breast. ‘‘ I shall probably never see her again, is going favorably, and that he has declared me practically 
> “* Where are you from, Miss Gray ?”’ but she was very good to me once. I owe her more than out of the woods, | can bear to speak of it, but it has been 
it In a low tone, and with her utterance changed and _I owe to any other being. Since your Southern manner of a time of soul-trial such as a man can hardly have but 
c thickened by the button in her once. And always, always, 
n mouth, she replied : whether in the darkness of night 
le ** Louisiana ! or the darkness of day—to me 
iS She had purposely given the alike—when I have lain here 
Ie name of the State in which she facing the overwhelming possi- 
k had been born, and not that in bility of blindness, I have been 
st which she had resided during aware not only of your presence 
‘d her ge pears with him. and professional service, but of 
id ‘Why do you speak in a deep and tender woman’s 
whispers?’’ said the patient. sympathy. I have heard it in 
10 “It is a part of a nurse’s your anxious whispered ques- 
Ik training,” said Geraldine, tions to the doctor. I have felt 
a stretching the truth a little for it in the kind touch of your 
ts the occasion. . strong and faithful hands, and 
he ‘Have you ever been in just now when you wept to hear 
er Mississippi?”” was the next of what were but the common 
op question. trials of a soldier I felt that 
he “Oh, yes!’’ was the calm there was more than the ordi- 
le answer, though the blood flew nary professional nurse’s sym- 
hot and scarlet to her face. pathy in my case, and that I had 
at The patient sighed, and for a in some blcssed way won you 
of few moments there was silence. for my frieud.’’ 
er Presently he said, as if he He ceased to speak, and 
in, purposely changed the subject : Geraldine cid not answer. 
In Will you write a letter to ‘* Tell mc,” he went on, ‘* if 
mn my mother for me, Miss Gray?’’ it is not so.”’ 
gs os She was not crying. Tears 
es, : were far away from those wide 
in Here was an unforeseen diffi- and lovely eyes of hers, but she 
op culty. She was absolutely de- could not trust herself to speak. 
of termined to get herself out of 
ith the way, in some manner, be- om 
he fore the bandage should be Suddenly a resource occurred : 
removed from those dear eyes, to her. 
for nothing must betray the ‘*} must forbid you totalk any 
fact of her identity to him. more,’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course 
1s Suppose she wrote this letter I am your friend, and I will 


ps. home, and some future day his 


. - prove it to you now by forcing 
ced mother should show it to him e ; 


- you to remember that you are 


on, —for, of course, such a letter outdoing your strength.’’ 

hey would be kept—and he should ‘* Shake hands, at least,” he 

ies, then know that it had been she said, ‘‘in token of our. compact 

the who had sat by his bedside all of friendship. You’lldothat— 

anny those days and nights, giving won’t you?”’ 

ey, him food and medicine, lifting ‘* Oh, yes, I’ll do that,” she 

ds, his head with her strong hands, answered, smiling as she put 

rest making his toilette every day, her hand into his. 

em smoothing his pillow, changing He pressed it a moment and 
his covering, fanning him, then dropped it. 

olic sponging his face and hands ‘* Haven’t you a very small 
the with fresh, cool water — doing hand,”’ he said, ‘‘ for a woman 
fall all the numberless little things of your size?’’ 

and for him by which a good nurse “‘I have, decidedly,’ she 
are makes the comfort of a sick answered with bold self- 

call man’s room. Her one refuge possession. ‘‘ Since it is my 

‘ at the thought of doing all this only feminine attraction I’m 

s, it for the man who had once 


not sorry that you have dis- 
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seemed to reject her love had 
been that he would never know. 
However, the letter must be 
written. She could make no 
excuse. She tried to stave it 
off by getting the doctor to for- 
bid it, but he, on being appealed 
to, said it would do the patient 
no harm whatever, but might 
check any tendency to fever by 
ridding his inind. of such a 
burden as the fact of his 
mother’s anxiety about him 
bet well be. So, suddenly 
be inking herself that she 
could in her off hours copy 
the Netter on the doctor’s 
riter, she sat down with nd pad i c 
mend herself ready. appt age eg 
a ‘nape there began an experience that sometimes, all 
ae n = the dictator of the letter, made the hot tears 
re ‘ er eyes, as she wrote down silently the account 
rer —— and hardships through which he had 
seed 5 Tee all so simply told, and he himself was so 
made :* eing the object of such vg ss that he 
voce auses to allow her to recover herself, and she 
4 Teed to write on and on in spite of tears. 
oe you written all that?’’ the patient asked. 
“a aang made a sound of assent, slighter than even a 
PY Mics 5 Yes, but even in that her voice betrayed her, 
head er he said suddenly, turning his bandaged 
“Cryin ré are you crying?’’ ; 
speakin —ot course not! What nonsense !’’ she said, 
= ao ouder than usual in her effort to reassure her 
A Daession. 
wer ot have been,” he said with conviction, ‘‘ and 
© 1S so strangely like that of a Southern girl I 
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was begun in the June issue of the Journal. 
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The Voice in the Choir” 
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‘*! MAY AT LEAST TOUCH YOUR DRESS TO SATISFY 
ME THAT YOU ARE NEAR AND LISTENING” 


speaking and your voice have reminded me of her so 
strongly I feel a curiosity to know if the resemblance 
extends any further. Would you mind describing to me 
how you look ?’’ 

Suddenly Geraldine saw her opportunity. 

‘* Not at all,’’ she said promptly, in an impetuous 
resolve to deceive him on every point. 

‘* What is your height?’’ he asked. 

‘* Five feet ten,’’ she answered, adding four inches. 

‘* As tall as that! Why, I should never have believed it ; 
and what do you weigh?” 

‘* A hundred and eighty-two !’’ 

‘* Really ?”’ in a tone of regret ; 
height that is not too much, I suppose. 
of your hair?”’ 

‘** You’ve touched a tender point,’ 


‘* but for such an unusual 
What is the color 


’ 


said Geraldine, get- 


ting interested now in the humor of the situation ; ‘‘ my 
hair is red.”’ 
‘* But some red hair is beautiful,’’ said Underwood. 
‘*Not mine,’’ was the dry response, ‘“‘ and my eyes, 
unfortunately, are not the rich brown which sometimes 
oes with red hair. 
»lue, either.’’ 


They are blue, and not a very pretty 





covered it. But now you must 
take your bouillon and go to 
sleep.’”’ 

In the days that followed, 
the patient, reassured by the 
doctor’s favorable verdict on 
examining his eyes, showed a 
cheaalelane of spirit and 
manner that made him a de- 
lightful companion. The 
doctors would linger long in 
his room listening to his agree- 
able talk and feeling it a merci- 
ful recreation after their hard 
and anxious work. The other 
patients also, who could walk 
about, liked nothing so well 
as to come and chat with him. He scarcely realized how 
heavy had been the load that he had carried during those 
days and nights of uncertainty until, when the pressure was 
removed, he comprehended that life was delightful to him 
and that he was a happy man. 

But was this natural, he asked himself. It was so much 
more than his former buoyancy of spirit that he had now. 
Before his injury he had been far from happy, and had 
thought that all his possibility of joy had been put away 
with the loss of the girl he had loved. And now what was 
this feeling that was bubbling up within him? It was not 
merely relief from dread. at was a negative thing and 
this was positive-—an actual, present sense of joy: 

When a asked himself what the source of this feeling 
was, the whispered answer in his heart bewildered him. 

At the full consciousness and acknowledgment of this 
fact a sense of utter confusion came to him. Did he love 
less that exquisite being whose dear memory had been the 
silent feast of his rom for all these months and seasons 
past? Assuredly and emphatically he did not. The 
throbbing of his pulses which the mere thought of her 
caused assured him that his love for her was as vital a 
force within him as ever. And yet the presence which had 
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surrounded him, the care and sympathy which had availed 
him during these last weeks, were so dear, so satisfying, so 
seemingly essential to him now that he felt that he could as 
little bear to part with one ideal and reality as the other. 

Miss Gray had other duties now and could not be with 
him all the time, but when she stayed away too much he 
would fret, and fume, and worry himself until Doctor 
Boyce, who was extremely interested in the result of his 
operation, would send her back to reéstablish discipline. 

To do this she had only to enter the room and say in 
her bright way : : 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to behave so like a 
child? Doctor Boyce says you are fretting yourself into a 
fever. Now, unless you keep still and do exactly as you 
are told | shall consider that you have outgrown my influ- 
ence and shall advise the doctor to turn you over to 
another nurse.”’ 

This was enough. The patient-would become submis- 
sive as a lamb, and then there would follow delightful hours 
of talk and reading in which so strange a pleasure and 
contentment would enfold his heart that he would say to 
himself : ‘‘ Am I then fickle and capricious? Can another 
woman, not Geraldine, so completely delight and satisfy 
me?’’ And then would come again that mes com- 
mingling of the two, when it seemed that Geraldine had 
possessed in the seed all the rich endowment for work and 
service which was fully developed in Miss Gray, and that 
Miss Gray, to be what she was at the present time, must 
have once been just such an ardent, thirsting, aspiring 
young soul as he had known in Geraldine. 


or 


At last the time was near for the bandage to be finally 
removed. Every time that the doctor had changed it 
Miss Gray had been, under one pretext or another, out of 
the way, and Underwood, much as he desired to see her, 
had yet had a conflicting fear of disappointment, which 
had made him feel half relieved that the moment of seeing 
her in bodily presence was still postponed. 

But now he had been informed by Doctor Boyce that 
to-morrow the bandage would be taken away for good. 
His wound, also, had quite healed, and he was in such 
good physical condition that he must lose no time in 
returning to his post of duty. 

Absolutely a soldier as he was, keen as was his zest for 
battle and adventure, anxious as he felt to be back at the 
front, there was something in the good news the doctor 
_ him that made the heart within him sink. He 

readed the thought of leaving his dear nurse—and, more 
almost than that, he dreaded to see her. 

During the idleness of illness it had been an easy thing, 
with his brain half fevered and his nerves excited, to 
indulge in his imagination the fancy that the being who 
spoke like Geraldine, who, like her, had been born and 
reared in the South, inheriting therefrom the Southern 
woman’s warmth of heart ant grace of manner, would 
look like Geraldine, too, 

As her voice had grown perfectly familiar to him he 
could not now differentiate between it and the one it so 
resembled. Even the subtle variance which he had per- 
ceived at first (owing to the button) was now impercepti- 
ble (the button oy, my It was so natural now to 
know this voice as Miss Gray’s that he seemed to have 
forgotten Geraldine’s, or else both were merged into one, 
with its sweet Southern inflections. 

It was the day before the bandage was to be finally 
removed. Geraldine, by Doctor Boyce’s orders, had 

iven her arm to the convalescent to lead him out for a 
ittle walk in the woods. The weather was hot in this 
sultry climate, and so she took an umbrella to shield him 
from the rays of the sun as they walked slowly through 
the cleared ground around the hospital buildings. 

‘* Are you holding an umbrella over me?’’ said the 
young officer in a tone of protest. 

‘* Certainly,”” was the answer; ‘‘ after bringing you 
through all your other dangers = don’t suppose I|’m goin 
to let Doctor Boyce’s patient have a sunstroke, do you?’ 

While she was —— the umbrella was gently but 
with force wrested from her hand and held above their 
heads by him. 

‘** Doctor Boyce’s patient’!’’ he said; ‘‘ it is so that 
you think of me then—do you?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 

‘** And only so?” 

The voice that put this question was low and penetrating. 
It seemed to test and examine her almost in a way to take 
the place of those closely bandaged eyes. 


or 


** How else should I think of you?’’ she said in some 
confusion. 

‘* True,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and I am to think of you as 
Doctor Boyce’s nurse—and that only! Is this what you 
wish me to understand at parting?” 

The last word sent a sharp twinge through her heart. 
How was she Foine to bear it? 

** You will think of me as your nurse,”’ she said, man- 
aging with difficulty to control her voice, ‘‘ who did her 
best to serve wd according to her poor ability, and whose 
whole life will be —— by the thought that, when you 
look at the fair and beautiful things which wait to give you 
ie in the life that is before you, it will be a little by her 

umble aid that you will be able to see and enjoy them.’’ 

He did not answer fora moment. Then he said: 

‘*Do you remember a text in the Bible which runs 
something like this: ‘Son of man, behold I have taken 
from thee the desire of thine eyes’? I am not very good 
at quoting Scripture, but that has occurred to me thousands 
of times before my actual physical vision was threatened. 
There was once a face and figure which represented all 
this to me—in the person of the woman that I loved—the 
Southern girl whose voice yours so reminded me of when 
I first heard you speak.’’ 

The arm in which his hand rested for guidance was sud- 
denly removed. 

‘* Sit down on this log and rest,’’ he was bidden in a 
stern voice whose changed tone he could not understand. 
There was sternness, too, in the touch of the hand which, 
laid = his shoulder, guided him to his seat on the fallen 
log. en he had taken it he said : 

‘*'We may not have another chance to speak alone 
together, and there are things I wish to say to you. You 
have done so infinitely much for me already. Will you 
add one final favor to the rest and listen to me now?”’ 

And the voice he loved said lowly, ‘‘ I will listen.’’ 

‘* But you seem so far away. As I cannot see you, may 
I not touch your hand to assure me that you are there?”’ 

Geraldine did not speak. She dared not trust herself to. 
But still less could she let him hold her hand, not from any 
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sense of false modesty, but because she knew that it 
trembled and was cold even in this sultry air. 

** 1 may at least touch your dress to satisfy me that you 
are near and listening,’ he said ; and with a gesture that 
seemed to her extremely pathetic, in connection with his 
bandaged eyes, he grasped | a fold of her skirt and sat silent 
a moment holding it. 

‘* Don’t be afraid that I am going.to thank you,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ it would be the merest impertinence for me to 
attempt that. If you do not understand, without words, 
my gratitude to you, words would be useless. No; it is of 
another thing I wish to speak. Not to any human being, 
until I knew you, did I ever feel it possible to speak of 
what has been at once the delight and the despair of my 
life. One does not use such words as that except upon 
one theme. It is love alone that can bring to a man’s life 
those exquisite extremes of joy and pain.”’ 

He paused a moment, but she said no word in answer, 
though a subtle sense assured him that she listened with 
acute attention. 

‘* | will make the story brief,’’ he said. ‘‘ At the very 
period of my life when I had determined not to marry, on 
account of my father’s total loss of fortune and my own 
imperative duty to work for my mother and sister, I met 
the first and only woman whom I had ever desired to 
make my wife. Strange to say, I believe she responded to 
my feeling absolutely. Had she been rich I would not 
have allowed myself to think of her, but she was used to 
simple things, and I had begun to hope that she might be 
willing to wait for me a little while. Once—one brief and 
thrilling moment of a Southern moonlight night—I held 
and kissed her sweet hands, and they rested still in mine 
as if content. Then I tore myself away, to think once 
more, before I dared to ask her to be my wife. I knew 
that she must understand my feeling, but I had too little on 
which to base any confident assurance of her feeling for 
me. As I turned away from her te gaara that night F felt 
that it was too much for me. The passion in my heart 
refused to -be denied the utterance of speech. I had just 
made up my mind to tell her all, and ask her promise the 
next day, when a telegram was put into my hands telling 
me that my father had had a stroke from which it was 
improbable that he would recover. This left my mother, 
sister, and, as it proved, my invalid father dependent on 
me. I would have been a coward to draw forth any 
expression of feeling from her after that, for the possibility 
of marriage seemed too far away.”’ 


or 


He paused a moment, sighed quickly, as if impatient of 
his own slowness of speech, and then went on : 

‘* | wrote her a note, endeavoring to make her under- 
stand the necessity of present parting, and begging her not 
to forget me. But it was all to no purpose.’’ 

He lifted his hand and let it drop upon his knee with a 
gesture of hopelessness. 

‘* Did she not answer your note?’’ said the woman 
beside him, speaking calmly, but in a tone of strong 
constraint. 

‘* Ah, yes, she answered a Oey too conclusively ! 
How any man, after reading that light and chilling note, 
could still have believed her capable of love for him I 
hardly know. And yet, after the first shock I did believe 
it possible. As time went on and I recalled the goodness 
and loveliness of her soul and nature I —— to hope 
again. I was on the point of begging her to let meat least 
see her once——”’ 

‘* Why did you not?’’ said the low voice at his side in a 
tone of almost stern rebuke. 

‘* For the simple reason that the one thing happened 
which had power to separate us forever. By the death of 
a great-aunt she became possessed of a lero fortune. 
After that I put my heel upon the temptation of ever 
thinking of her as my wife.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the voice 
beside him said : 

‘* And you call that love !’’ 

It is impossible to convey the quiet scorn and obstinate 
resistance of this speech. There was a stern hopelessness 
in the tone which made it all the more convincing. It was 
a positive condemnation of him which made him wince. 

** Why not?’’ he said. ‘‘ You don’t expect a man to be 
willing to live on his wife’s money, and to use it for his 
poverty-stricken family, do you?”’ ; 

‘* | have always thought of the’ marriage of a man and 
woman who truly loved each other as a union. I have 
imagined that in such a case the two became one. For 
him to consider her money as other than his own seems to 
me as great an outrage to the sacred tie as for her so to 
consider his. Ah, believe me, Mr. Underwood, I have 
not so learned love.” 

She had rarely called him by his name, and her doing 
so now gave her s h a certain solemnity. 

He was silent for some moments. uietly he sat, his 
fingers nervously twitching the piece of her dress which he 
was holding. She was wondering what was passing 
through his mind. But she did not break the silence. 
Finally he said : 

‘* In my soul I feelthat you are right. A strange mis- 
giving about this has been’ gaining ground in my mind 
since that awful dread about my eyesight brought me 
closer than I had ever been before to the realities of life. 
Now, as you so state the case, I see it as you see it—as I 
believe God sees it. Yes, I no doubt made a terrible mis- 
take. But it is too late to mend it now!”’ 


or 


‘* Too late?’’ she said. ‘‘ Surely it is never too late to 
do the honest and righteous thing. Write to her and tell 
her all. I urge you to do this, for both your sakes. Will 
you do it?”’ ; 

‘* No,”’ he said defiantly ; ‘*I will not, but I do not refuse 
to do it on the ground that has kept me silent for so long. 
Your words and the clearer vision of my own soul have 
settled that forever. But—strange as it may seem— 
imperishable as is the sweetness of the vision of that girl, 
enshrined forever in my memory—I have it not in my 

wer now to offer her the undivided allegiance of my 

eart. She is now a memory to me. You are a reality. 
I loved her. I love you. I wished with all my soul to 
marry her once. ow, with a deeper ardor, with the 
matured intensity of a fully deeionel etienod, I wish to 


have you for my wife. Answerme! Will you marry me?”’ . 


In the rush of emotion which came over her she sprang 
to her feet, but he kept his grasp upon her gown. 

** T will = rae ee HE on , ‘* You have not even 
seen me.” Perhaps the sight might disappoint you.’’ 

‘* What do I care for that? I have got beyond the 
external now. It is your heart, your soul, your mind, 





your nature, your character which I long to make my ow, 
Lower Answer me, I eech you !’’ 

How was she to withstand such pleading as this ?. 
did not wish to yield. She still determined to ca 
her plan of leaving him before he should have learned the 
truth, but her purpose faltered. 

What might have happened can never be known, for, 
sudden interruption came in the person of Doctor Boyce, 
who now appeared from the direction of the hospital, 

‘* You are keeping your patient out too long, Migs 
Gray,”’ he said in a tone nearer to rebuke than an 
had ever used with her. ‘‘ I have come to take him jp.” 

Geraldine felt it providential to be relieved of her 
charge. Somehow her strength and self-possession were 
failing her strangely. One thought dominated her, gn 
that was to use what power remained in her to get away, 


ox 


Returning to the hospital she packed her few belong} 
and then went to Doctor Boyce and made a full avowal of 
her identity with the woman who supported the hospital, 
This was easy enough to prove by letters from the rector 
who had been her agent in the matter, and, of c 
once proved, she was left free to act as she chose. The 
men were all convalescent and she could easily be s 
so that evening the north-bound train took her away, 

She did not go far, however. Within a day’s jo 
from the hospital she left the train, and going toa 
hotel she wrote a letter to Underwood. It was in the per. 
son of Geraldine Malcolm, and it consisted of the simple 
request that he would come to see her. Such a request 
under such circumstances — her very —— there at such 
a time—committed her to much. that she was wholly 
aware. 

When Underwood got this letter he had not been 
informed of the fact that his nurse had gone. The one 
request which Miss Gray had made of the doctor, in 
leaving, was that neither her identity nor her departure 
should be made known. When the bandage had been 
taken from the patient’s eyes his first question had been an 
inquiry for his faithful nurse; but Doctor Boyce had made 
the excuse that she was taking a much-needed rest, and 
showed such reticence as to her whereabouts that it was 
impossible to push the matter further.’ As for the 
they were pronounced practically well, though the patient 
was not to be allowed to rejoin his command for some 
days yet. 

The first words that Underwood read after all those 
weeks of blindness were the concise lines which summoned 
him to Geraldine. Having read them he prevailed upon 
the doctor to allow him a day’s leave of absence to go to 
see a friend. The leave was promptly given, and the next 
train took him to the address given in Geraldine’s letter, 

He could not choose but obey, yet he went to her with 
the strangest mixture of feelings. That she meant to own 
—had already owned, indeed —her love for him was plain 
enough. But what of his feeling for her? He had never 
ceased to love her ; of that he was sure ; and yet a nearer 
and more insistent feeling held him now in thrall. What 
could he do? He remembered the sweetness of Geraldine 
as he had known her, and he resolved to tell her all—to 
reveal to her the strange composite of his faithfulness to 
the old love and his allegiance to the new. 

With this determination in his heart he left the train and 
found his way to the little hotel where Geraldine was 
stopping. 

In her trunk she had kept her former dress—the deep 
black worn for her mother before her hospital uniform 
was assumed, and it was this dress that she had put onto 
receive him. ; 

In it she looked as lovely—far more lovely, indeed, 
because of the added charm of her deepened and intensi- 
fied womanhood —as she had looked that first day that he 
saw her in the church choir dressed in purest white. 

She came toward him, wordless, and looked into his 
eyes. The look was a full confession. 

‘* Geraldine!" he cried, clasping her hands, and in 
voice, and look, and touch alike he owned the truth that 
she had owned to him. ‘ 

‘* Egerton !’’ she answered, and he knew that in that 
one word the avowal of her heart’s feeling was expr 


ox 


When he felt his pulses beat, his senses thrill, his very 
soul expand in answer to her summons, the confusion m 
his brain half staggered him, for all the time the 
awakened love for his dear nurse was a conscious 
abiding force within him. Betwixt the two he was like a 
man distraught. He neither moved nor spoke, but 
there holding her hands and looking at her, as a man 
might do in the presence of some supernatural thing. She 
saw his face grow paler. She felt him tremble. 

Instantly all her nurse’s instinct was aroused. 

‘* Sit down. You are taxing yourself too far. You will 
make yourself ill,’’ she said. J 

At her words he started violently, but he did not obey 
her. Instead of doing so he drew her closer to him 
said in an insistent tone : 

‘* One word—one question. Do you love me?” 

It was too much. She broke down utterly. | 

**Oh, Ido! Ido!” she cried, and the next instant she 
was in his arms. 

Soon after they were married. Underwood returned to 
his post in the army, and Geraldine, whose proved 
capacity as a nurse made her presence welcome wher 
there were sick or wounded men, kept near him, 
her aid to all who needed it, and waiting with the be 
true heroism to render such aid to him if his should 
the need. As often as occasion permitted they 
walked, and talked together. To most of those 
them so he was an officer and she was a nurse—t 
the outward seeming, but in the passionate conscl 
of their two ardent hearts they were lover and. sweet 
heart— man and wife. which 

Already the olive-branch of peace had budded, 
was soon to wave over our conquering land, an carne 
of the peace in their two hearts, after the long 
battle, and danger, and fear. Perhaps the joy was sweetet 
for the pain. ey often felt it so. . 


8% 


Geraldine is one of my friends. This story she has to 
me herself. Whether her husband ever discovered t of 
whole truth of the dual réle of sweetheart and whe 1 
whether he remains in ignorance of it to this day, sm ‘that 
told me. But I leave it to my readers to answet ™ 
question for themselves. 


(THE END) 
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OME fifteen or twenty years ago college 
graduates were comparatively few ; now 
every high school annually sends a large 
contingent to higher institutions of learn- 
ing. college education is possible for 
any one who is determined to have it. 
It may happen that the prospective stu- 
dent is obliged to stay at home and 
work theme years before entering, but 
intensified desire brings compensation. It 
is not advisable, however, to defer entering 
until every cent necessary for a four years’ 
course has been earned. Many girls per- 
haps give up the idea of going at all because 
they cannot go soon after leaving the high 
school, but nowadays it is not unusual to 
find in attendance at universities, open 
during the summer quarter, teachers, well 
along in the fifties, who in their youth were 
denied a college education. 

In earning one’s ~- expenses Ss peo 
edge of writing and sten phy is very 
helpful. Ee Fall course in both, inclusive of 
bookkeeping, can be had at a_ business 
college in three months for twenty-five dollars, but type- 
writing can be learned by one’s self with the aid of a few 
private lessons. The typewriting season usually begins in 
April and extends into June, but in universities in session 
all the while the work is distributed through the year. To 
secure employment it is more effective to make a personal 
canvass than simply to post notices in conspicuous places. 
At a university with an attendance of eighteen hundred or 
more there is a great deal of stenography and typewriting 
to be done in the registrar’s, president’s and treasurer’s 
offices. It is frequently possible to get a position in an 
office where the correspondence does not require more 
than a few hours a day.. Another use to which stenog- 
raphy may be put is taking down lectures with a view to 

reparing for sale an outline containing important points 
in their relation to each other and references to books, etc. 


a 
Dancing Lessons and Piano Playing 


DANCING lessons could be given to students and to 

women and children in near-by towns. At least five 
dollars could be charged for twelve lessons, teaching two 
dances, the waltz and two-step —all that at present would 
be required. Then there is piano playing at Soules 
schools, and at dances given by fraternities and other col- 
lege organizations, to ~ nothing of the other uses that 
are made of musical ability. Five dollars an evening is 
the usual price the pianist receives. 

In some localities university extension work is carried 
on, but they are few. In every city and village there is 
already in existence, or there could be organized, a study 
class. In such classes the members sometimes take turns 
in leading the meetings and preparing papers, but outsiders 
are often hired for that purpose. Tferetuce and history 
are the favorite subjects, but French, psychology, geology 
or almost anything else could be studied. A study class 
could be conducted woe | one’s senior, or perhaps junior, 

ear, but the work would have to be planned and prepared 
lor a long time in advance. When once a number of lec- 
tures on a given subject had been written, outside read- 
ings and topics for discussion and for papers had been 
planned, textbooks selected, and all else arranged, the 
one course could be given in as many towns near the uni- 
versity as had classes or clubs that wished to take it. 

Many girls attend college one, two or three years and 
then stay out and teach school, or pursue whatever other 
work they have been fitting themselves for. There is 
much to be said in favor of an interrupted course for those 
who expect to make teaching their profession. By becom- 
ing acquainted with the business they can prepare for their 
oubsenueat work much better. If a girl were especially 
interested in history, and expected to have to stay out at 
the end of two years to teach, she ought to take a good 
deal of that subject and also a course or two in psychology 
and pedagogy, and leave other subjects, for the most part, 
until her return. She could secure a place in one of the 
smaller high schools or academies or in a girls’ boarding- 
school. The salary would not exceed fifty or fifty-five 
dollars a month for the first year. 


or 


Profitable Work to be Had in Colleges 


A‘ THE University of Chicago (and practically the same 

plan is followed in every college) all who wish to be 
employed in the service of the university are notified at the 
beginning of each quarter to register their names before a 

iven time, and also to state their qualifications and the 

ind of work desired. Then everything that students can 
do and are willing to do is given them. Such work is of a 
very varied character. For women it includes attendance 
in the general and the departmental libraries and in the 
telephone office, playing the gymnasium piano, singing in 
the university choir, care of laboratory apparatus and help 
in getting it ready for lectures, clerical work for professors 
who are about to publish books, copying reports and ren- 
dering other service in the registrar’s office, and answering 
the night bell in a dormitory. At least seventy-five 
students earn two-thirds of their tuition fees there by 
working two hours a day for the university. When 
expecting to stay out a year, and when desirous of vacation 
work, it is well to acquaint the president, the professors of 
the departments she is working in, and the registrar, with 
one’s desire for work, if there is no employment bureau 
conducted by the college; for calls from ‘outside often 
come to them to furnish teachers and tutors and fill posi- 
tions of various kinds. 

At Bryn Mawr and Vassar Colleges there are loan asso- 
ciati conducted entirely by the alumnz and students, 
and in several other colleges there are loan funds under 
control of the college. Money is loaned without interest 
and security, the funds being kept up through 
becwenty Amal repayment of former borrowers, class 
a i other eee. a oar = excel- 

nt arrangements, as few e are willing to lend mone 
without Security. si - 4 
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How a Girl Can Work Her Way Through College 


BY A GRADUATE OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Tuition ranges from nothing at all or very little in the 
Western State universities to two hundred dollars a 

ear at Radcliffe College. Some of the State universities, 
ce example those in Michigan and Wisconsin, are among 
the largest and best institutions in the country. Either 
tuition is free to residents of the State, as in the University 
of Wisconsin, or State scholarships are given, entitling the 
holder to free tuition for four years. Thus in Cornell 

though it is not a State university) there are at present 

ve hundred and twelve students receiving free tuition. 
Competitive examinations are held annually, in some 
States of a var elementary character, in others on all the 
subjects included in a high school curriculum, from which 
the applicant selects a group. Further information on 
these points can be obtained from the respective colleges. 


or 


Free Scholarships and Prizes for the Apt 


[J MOERGRADUATE scholarships given on or after enter- 

ing college are fewer in number and hard to obtain 
when assigned on a strictly competitive basis. They are 
usually worth two or three hundred dollars a year. In 
heavily endowed institutions, like Harvard and Yale, the 
sums given to ‘‘ poor and meritorious ’’ students are very 
largeindeed. (In Harvard more than eighty-nine thousand 
dollars is given every year to graduates and under- 
graduates. Lest the large sum distributed be interpreted 
as a too general invitation, dull and commonplace young 
men are warned not to come there expecting to be 
recipients of such aid. ) 

Prizes depending on talent, hard work, or both, are 
numerous, but their money value seldom exceeds one 
hundred dollars. They are given for oratory, debating, 
declamations, essays, a high —— in a certain depart- 
ment, and literary contributions and illustrations in student 
publications. 

Although some colleges have abolished prescribed 
courses, there is still plenty of tutoring to be done. Ina 
university there is more chance for a man to do this work 
than there is for a woman, for the number of men in at- 
tendance at universities is five times greater than that of 
women. A dollar an hour is the price ordinarily paid, but 
occasionally, both in term time and in vacation, higher 
rates are paid. 

In houses where board and lodging.are furnished to 
women, students sometimes get their own rooms free of 
charge, and even board, too, by taking care of the rooms 
of the others. A few get board for waiting on table. A 
few years ago in a Western university two young women 
interested in sociology made a study of the food supply 
for students. Their example is indeed commendable. It 
is not advisable for anybody to board in an ordinary club 
in which the rate is three dollars or less, as the food is 
very unsuitable. Even that furnished for three and a half 
and four dollars—the usual college rates—is notoriously 
poor, but need not be if students would bestow attention 
instead of epithets on the table. It is so often the case that 
people who don’t know how to cook keep a restaurant. 


ar 
The Need of Cooperative Boarding Clubs 


FROARDING clubs for women are not numerous. There 

is at least one at Smith, perhaps a few elsewhere. It 
would be well if those young women who have a sufficient 
knowledge of cooking would organize clubs, engage the 
cooks, plan the menus themselves and do the buying. 
The manager of each should, of course, receive her board 
free. The planning and buying necessary for a well- 
managed club require considerable ability, as good 
material cannot always be told at a glance, and few people 
know what is nutritious as well as Sairabie and inexpen- 
sive. Appetizing, well-cooked, nutritious food could thus 
be had in variety and abundance. Whenever the codper- 
ative boarding plan has proved unsatisfactory it has been 
because the clubs were not well managed. 

In some colleges books are kept on hand to lend to any 
one who cannot afford to buy them. If they have been 
bought, with the exception of a few that one knows will 
be very useful after graduation, they should be sold as 
soon as possible; for they can be sold then to other 
students for three-fourths of their original price, but if sold 
to a book dealer two or three years later one is fortunate 
to realize one-fourth their cost, and they are soon super- 
— by new and better editions, which one would rather 

ave. 

For those with the requisite artistic and business ability 
attending a large university situated in a small town, a 
number of forms of employment are open : hairdressing, 
conducting an agency for jackets, collars and capes, sailor 
and trimmed hats, Y a capes, selling letter paper, gloves, 
belts, neckwear, dresses, shirt-waists, dressing sacques, 
bicycle and wash dress skirts, curtains, draperies and 
couch covers. In most cases hardly more than samples 
would have to be kept on hand. It would be best, as 
a matter of course, to begin business on a small scale. 


Left-over stock could be offered at a reduction or sold © 


to one’s successor, provided there was one. 
ax 


Hairdressing and Millinery are Profitable 


Without serving a formal apprenticeship a girl could 

learn.something of the art of hairdressing, either by 
hiring out for a few weeks in a first-class establishment or 
by investigating the subject by herself, and do a flourishing 
business in college dormitories washing and dressing hair. 

Sailor and trimmed hats could be sold, the student 
ra ag Be commission if she knew of a satisfactory milliner 
from having seen samples of her work, or for herself if 
she lived in a large city or could stop there on her way 
to college. The girl in a large city could help select her 
own stock, in the fall, at least, and would have an oppor- 
tunity to see dozens of pretty hats, some of which, if she 
had ever spent a little time in learning something of the 
trade, she could duplicate, as also some of those in her 
own stock. The students, I am — sure, would buy, if 
pleased with the exhibit, especially those living in small 
towns and those not going home for the Christmas or 
Easter vacation. 


Sell Stationery, Shirt-Waists and Skirts 


OMETHING can be told from an illustrated cata] 

containing samples of materials, but in acting as agent 
for a cloak-maker it is well. for the agent to make her own 
selection ; if she doesn’t, everything must be left to the 
dealer, which is not such a bad arrangement after all, if 
one is working for a maker of very stylish garments. 
Jackets, except those that require a great deal of expert 
fitting, collars and capes could be carried. 

An agency could be had for engraved calling cards and 
invitations, issued by societies and professors, and station- 
ery could be sold, especially where there is no book store 
very close at hand. Letter paper is a thing about which 
women are apt to be fastidious. 

The girl who intends to sell shirt-waists should find q 
manufacturer of very desirable ones and have him send 
several different styles made up, and samples to show and 
materials ; or, if she have time, by taking several expensive 
ones apart to get patterns, she could make the waists her- 


self. She could also make dressing sacques and bicycle 
skirts. 
For the girl who lives in a small town where the 


ce 
paid the itinerant dressmaker is not high, there is the Dusk 
ness of selling wash dress skirts. The first thing for the 
student dealer to do would be to get a large number of 
samples of suitable materials and have several skirts made 
for her own use. If these were admired she could take 
orders for others somewhat similar, engage a sewin 
woman for several weeks, furnish her with patterns, oa 
do the designing herself. Skirts could thus be had pret- 
tier than ready-made ones with an individuality that store 
skirts lack. 

Couch and pillow covers are always in demand, for 
whenever a student finds in her room a bed which is not 
particularly ornamental she has it taken down and gets a 
couch. In selling curtains, draperies and couch covers the 
girl in a large city would have an advantage. In vacations 
she could go about in the stores and wholesale houses and 
buy all kinds of materials— materials which would not be 
found among samples sent out by furniture dealers. The 
artistic curtains that can be had by the use of inexpensive 
materials, never thought of for that purpose except by a 
genius, are a revelation to the unoriginal. There, as else- 
where, the artist transforms ‘‘the flat experience of the 
common man.’’ In a house decorated by a noted deco- 
rator I once saw green, white and yellow plaid percale 
curtains ruffled and put over white ones, not only pretty 
themselves but made more so by the paper and paint. 


an 
Cleaning, Mending, and Conducting Agencies 


N A UNIVERSITY town the stock of shoes and gloves is 
very good, but there is some work along that line fora 

student dealer. If intending to sell the former, together 
with bicycle shoes and slippers, she would have to go toa 
number of stores until she ewes one or two very desirable 
styles, and then negotiate with the manufacturer. 

Another source of income is making and selling sofa- 
pillows, pincushions, table and bureau covers, screens and 
the like for students’ rooms, a large stock being kept on 
hand in the fall and before Christmas. In view of the 
execrable tidies, lambrequins, ‘‘throws,’’ etc., to be found 
everywhere, it is earnestly to be hoped that all except those 
who are guided by unerring good taste will exercise self- 
control and refrain from engaging in this occupation. _ 
Other employments are getting the contract to furnish 
the girls’ gymnasium suits instead of letting a dry goods 
se, ll it, cleaning gloves and sometimes dresses, and 
mending lace curtains. A room and board agency able to 
give fuller information in each case than is to be obtained 
elsewhere is worth trying. The university (if it looks after 
the matter at all) does not undertake to make a personal 
investigation about the number of students to room ina 
house and in the neighborhood, about the neighborhood 
itself, about the family, the board and like matters. 
Editing or managing a college publication and writing 
occasional articles for other magazines and newspapers 
are pleasant and profitable ways of earning money. 

Those studying architecture could design houses and 
submit their plans to people about to build. Unless the 
latter had preconceived ineradicable notions the designs 
would find acceptance, if very artistic and practical. 


or 


How to Spend Vacations Profitably 


COVER verse makers find it profitable to write advertise 
ments to be put in street cars and magazines. 

is always a demand for such. Advertisers are glad t0 
secure striking and original material to attract attention to 
their wares, and pay liberally for it. A girl once got 
through college by catering for dormitory receptions, 
fraternity spreads and picnics, and selling her bakery 

ucts through a grocery firm, the latter receiving a com 
mission. It would be easier to devote all one’s time 1 
this work for about two years and then go to college. 

A student might submit cover designs to the professos 
in the college who are. writing books, conduct literature 
classes for children and direct their home reading, and 
design table decorations. 

The tendency is to lengthen the college year, buts 
matters now stand many students get away by the ~ 
of June and do not return until the — 
September. During this period most girls sew tor them 
selves or others." Many of the occupations men 


. the foregoing can be continued in vacation. 


occupation is working in a dental office while the regular 
attendant is absent on a vacation. One could ae 
the spring to go to one office after another so as to B% 
busy all summer. 

Earning one’s own way through college is not ga 
ingly difficult—nor, on the other hand, can it be done a 
slight expenditure of effort. It means plenty of hard 
accompanied by anxiety when one is very depen 
the opportunity of the hour. More ways of self-suppe 
than those spoken of in this paper have been 
more are yet to be discovered. atever the oc 


‘the world will certainly-accept your own measure, 
your doing and being.”’ 
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A DOZEN GOOD SOFA-PILLOWS | 


From Photographs Submitted to the Journal in Prize Competition | 
| 














A STRONG, simple hook and 

eye. Easily fastened with- 
out stretching over. Ideal for 
plackets ; also for waists closed 
at the shoulder, and at under 
arm seams. The only fastener 











that is absolutely reliable and 
1 gives a flat effect. 
} 

‘ | Closed bya touch 
: osed by a touc 
: Opened b ll 
pened by a pu 
e “THE SNAP DOES IT” 
e e 
" If your dealer does not keep them, send 10c. for 
e Exquisite sofa-pillow of homespun linen in its Fraternity sofa-pillow of purple satin. The four Sofa-pillow made of olive green linen. The a sample card. Say whether white or black. 
of natural color, upon which a design is embroid- stars and the crescent are embroidered in blossoms which cover it are embroidered in 

ered with twisted embroidery silk in blue, terra gold, and the letters in white. The edges are the lightest shade of orange, with the stems A P OO) A ND EYE 
le cotta, cream white, shrimp pink and black. finished with a heavy twisted silk cord knotted and leaves in the lightest shade of olive. The | SN Hi K co. 
e The ruffle is a full one of the linen. at each of the four corners. 


ale 


ruffle is a full one of the linen. 





| | 377 Broadway, New York City 
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This Tasteful 








Se Little Dress 


7 8 cts. 


Made of nainsook ; pointed 
yoke of fine tucks, with rows 
of hemstitching and feather- 
stitching between. Yoke, 
neck and sleeves finished 
with hemstitched ruffle, skirt 
with hemstitched hem. Sizes, 
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es 6 months, to 1, 2 and 8 years. 
The low price of this 
she little garment shows 
A Wellesley College sofa-pillow made of dark Attractive sofa-pillow for cozy corner made of The design of this effective sofa-piliow is ae Hg = he yet 
Ta blue denim. The design is embroidered in Japanese silk in olive green and pink. Both brought out in dark blue braid and silk floss dressed if their clothing 
her white silk floss. The edge of the pillow is sides of the pillow are the same. The piece in upon a background of bright red. The edge is is purchased at the 
oa finished with a heavy white silk cord knotted the centre is put in with a cord. The edge is finished with red silk cord, The back of the Children’s Store. But 
bl at each one of the four corners. finished with a cord and small silk tassels. pillow is bright biue. whilewe have the widest 
DIE and most complete line 
of dainty, machine-made articles, we have also 
ofa- | everything the most fastidious mother can desire 
in elaborate and costly hand-made garments. 
and This little dress is taken from our catalogue, which 
on | has besides over 1006 oer illustrations of useful 
the things for children. Sent for 4 cts. postage. 
und 60-62 West 23d St., New York 
self- . Where no dealer sells 
nish anos them we will ship a 
Ss . 
ods piano at our expense 
ond fortrialin your home, 
e to * not to be kept unless 
ined fl ria it is entirely satisfac- 
after i ue tory. Easy payments 
onal giving 3 years tocom- 
in a plete purchase if desired, We will send cat- 
ee alogue, a list of lowest prices, fully describe 
iting our Easy Payment Plans, and write a personal 
pers letter showing how easy and safe it is for you 
to buy a piano direct from our factory, even 
and though you live 3000 miles away. A postal 
5 the 





card will secure you valuable information 
| about piano-buying, and may save you $100. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 





Sofa-pillow made of crimson denim with dark 
blue fleur-de-lis embroidered upon it in dark 
red silk. The edge is finished with a crimson 
cord. The back isdark blue denim. This may 
be called a Pennsylvania pillow. 


Sofa-pillow made of pink and black No. 7 satin 
ribbon Interwoven. The ruffle is of black taf- 
feta lined with pink. The back of the pillow is 
of pink taffeta. This pillow is an unusually 
handsome one. 


From a blue satin handkerchief, in the corners 
of which white silk bouquets were embroidered, 
the sofa-pillow illustrated above was made. 
The wreath in the centre is also embroidered. 









The edge is finished with a white silk cord. 116 Boylston Street, Boston 
rtise- 
There | 
d to | our 
on to 
e got ‘ ? 
C Children’s 
com- 
= be Feet 
; il ver be troubled 
rature a g ths ae ag 


Flat-foot, or any other 
ailment, so long as 
they wear the 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 


Nature’s own safeguard, made absolutely perfect by 
30 years’ study and experiment. 4 continue to 
wear an ordinary, ill-fitting article, when, AT NO 
GREATER COST, “Good Sense” Shoes can be 
ordered from our Catalogue for every member of 
the family? CAN BE HAD NOWHERE ELSE. 
Write for it NOW, this minute, 
before it slips your mind. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 268-272 Greenwich St.,New York 
NEAR WARREN STREET. 














Inexpensive sofa-pillow made from huck towel- 





ing embroidered with wash silks in white, pink, 
light green, light and dark yellow, and black. 
The ruffle is of bright red silk. The back of 
the pillow is of the toweling. 


White linen sofa-pillow with designs overcast in 
olive green filled in with pink and outlined in 
different shades of olive. The jewels are 
stuffed and worked in the jewel shades. The 
back of the pillow is olive green. 


Sofa-pillow made of butcher's linen with a 
square design of drawn-work in the centre. 
The ruffie, which is rather scant, is made of 
red and white taffeta ribbon in alternate rows. 
The back of the pillow is of the linen. 


( Will be given, under the title “ Odd Sofa-Pillows of Every Kind,” the third installment of pillows selected 
Next Month | 


( in the JoURNAL’S prize contest. 


The designs will be found quite as attractive as those illustrated above. 


URE DY FROM LOOM TO 
CONSUMER 

Wear Guaranteed. 

SILKS Buy from the manu- 


facturer and save 25¢ 
to 50c per yard. Write for prices and sam- 
ples, enclosing 4c for postage. 


Pure Dye Silk Mfg. Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
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in One Hundred Views of @vagni 
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TEMPLE GATE-—A LAKE SUPERIOR LANDMARK THE FAMOUS DEVIL’S DOORWAY, IN WISCONSIN 


Off Point Detour, Wisconsin, lie the Apostles’ Islands, some of which show Devil's Lake, Wisconsin, is one of the clearest bodies of water to be found in America. The eve 
remarkable rock formations. One of the most notable is found on Sand . may penetrate its depths for fully fifty feet. On its rocky shore some of the bluffs rise toa height 
Island, where masses of splintered sandstone have so disposed them- of more than five hundred feet, and at one point is seen the exceedingly curious formation 
selves as to form a gigantic portal known as Temple Gate. pictured above, commonly known as The Devil's Doorway. 
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00, BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN CITY IN THE FAR WEST A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PICTURESQUE TETON RANGE-OM@ixing FEAT 


RAP Mrar 


Out among the Black Hills of South Dakota is found a typical mountain city: Deadwood, the Unquestionably the average American has at best only a vague and most inadequate CONE Hip range, an jq¢ 
commercial centre of all that part of the State. It is most picturesquely situated. One writer has tion of the natural beauties of Wyoming — if, indeed, he knows anything whatever about t® & The loftiest 
graphically described it as caught in a gulch, and obliged to climb steep mountain walls for elbow diversity of their charms. Chief among the attractions the mountains, of course, stand, 10! IBY the whole res 
room. This view gives an idea of the beauty of Deadwood’s surroundings. their grandeur never fails to impress forever those whose eyes feast upon it. Spicuous landn 











#2, BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY PHOTOGRAPH BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


: IN 
DEVIL'S TOWER— ONE OF WYOMING'S WONDERS SHOSHONE FALLS, ON THE SNAKE RIVER 
Five hundred feet above Belle Fourche River, in Northeastern Wyoming, There is much fine scenery along the upper part of 2 into a . 
stands Mato-Teepee, or Devil's Tower. Rising 600 feet, it is visible forty River, but nothing exceeding in majesty the *thouse 


miles away. From a point near by, its formation impresses one strangely, After dividing into several smaller streams the ony oer  althou 
the tower being one of the most curious natural objects in the State. a grand plunge of 220 feet in an unbroken mass 7 4 
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paorognart’ BY F. AY HAYNE 
PYRAMID PARK, OR ‘“ THE BAD LANDS" OF NORTH DAKOTA 


In the western part of North Dakota the traveler suddenly comes upon a place where the mighty 
forces of water and fire have wrought strange confusion. It is Pyramid Park, formerly known as 


AVALANCHE BASIN, IN THE ROCKIES 


In the heart of the Continental Divide, just north of Belton, Montana, is the 


gigantic niche called Avalanche Basin. Glaciers lie on the slopes above, 
% “The Bad Lands.’’ Buttes from so to 150 feet high are seen, with pyramidal sides curiously from which streams descend into the sombre recess, feeding a beautiful 
] banded in rich colors. The mounds are in almost every conceivable form. forest-environed lake. The whole region is rich in scenery. 


= , i 





INGE-OMBRIKING FEATURES OF WYOMING'S BEAUTIFUL SCENERY 


CLOUD PEAK, ONE OF THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS 
proud | range, an idea of whose sublimity is afforded by this picture, is a branch of the 


T The Big Horn Mountains, in Northern Wyoming, are one of the groups of the Rockies, the main range of 

stand, a0! -- loftiest peak, Mount Hayden, rises almost 14,000 feet above the sea. The which rises to majestic heights in the west. Their chief elevation, Cloud Peak, about 12,000 feet 

whole region is of a real Alpine character, the principal peaks in this range high, is one of the most picturesque sights of the region. It was in the valléy of the Little 
spcuous landmarks for all travelers in the Snake River territory. Big Horn that General Custer’s brave command was massacred by Indians in 1876. 








IVER IN OF MO COPYRIGHT, 1900, BY DETROIT PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
a im. THAN TWO HUNDRED FEET LARGEST NATURAL BRIDGE IN THE WORLD 
t - 
hoshone ‘al * Copel chasm from which the frowning In Southeastern Wyoming, where La Prele Creek breaks through the 
ters ters, a. feet. Eagle Rock, in the midst of the Laramie Mountains, is the largest natural bridge in the world. The span is 
co feet wi *een touched by within a stone’s throw of the shore, 180 feet, the highest point of the arch 75 feet above the water, and the 
the foot of man. width 80 feet. The spot is a remarkably picturesque one. 
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DISHES FOR MIDSUMMER DAYS 


Eleventh Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL BY JANET McKENZIE HILL, OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 


BOILED SALMON WITH BERNAISE SAUCE. Cover a middie cut of salmon with 
tepid water acidulated and salted; heat to boiling, simmer until the flesh sepa- 
rates from the bone. Drain; surround with potato balls. Fill open space with 
cress. Serve with sauce made from the beaten yolks of three eggs cooked over 
hot water, with salt, paprika, tarragon vinegar and half a cupful of butter. 





BROILED CHICKEN WITH SWEET POTATOES. Draw a young chicken by cut- 
ting down both sides of the backbone. Let stand in meited butter and lemon 
juice for half an hour, then broil slowly, basting often. Spread with creamed 
butter seasoned with salt, paprika and cress. Garnish with cress and sweet 
potatoes parboiled, baked and basted with butter, sugar and cinnamon. 


SWEETBREAD, CUCUMBER AND TOMATO SALAD. Marinate a pair of cooked 
sweetbreads with French dressing; chill, drain and mix with sliced cucumbers 
and mayonnaise dressing whitened with whipped cream. Arrangeinasalad-dish. 
Surround with slices of chilled tomato in nests of lettuce with French dressing. 
On the tomato dispose slices of sweetbread capped with stars of mayonnaise. 





CHAUDFROID OF TONGUE WITH ASPIC JELLY. Cut out the thick portion of a 
cold tongue cooked and trimmed, leaving a thin strip at the bottom; cut in 
slices and return to the original place; brush the edges with aspic; when solid 
dip the root and tip endsinaspic. Cover with brown chaudfroid sauce, decorate 
with parsley and egg. Surround with aspic and triangles of pickled beet. 





SAVARIN WITH LEMON SYRUP. Make a sponge with half a cupful of milk, one 
cake of yeast and some flour. When light add three-fourths of a cupful of milk, 
two eggs and the rest of a pound of flour. Beat; add half a pound of creamed 
butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, three eggs and half a pound of sultanas. 
Set torise. Bake in buttered moulds, sprinkied with chopped almonds. 





STUFFED CABBAGE. Cut out the stalk end of a head of cabbage, leaving a 
hollow shell. Chop two pounds of uncooked beef with a slice of bacon and 
onion; add one cupful of breadcrumbs soaked and wrung dry, one beaten egg, 
salt, pepper and mace. Shape into balls, arrange in the cabbage, add strips of 
sweet pepper, and steam until the cabbage is tender. Serve with tomato sauce. 





GREEN CORN CUSTARD WITH BROILED TOMATOES. Cut corn from young ears 
to make one cupful; add to four eggs beaten slightly with half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a dash of paprika, a few drops of onion juice, and a cupful and a quarter of 
milk. Bake in buttered moulds in hot water. When firm turn from the moulds 
and surround with slices of broiled tomatoes. Serve with cream sauce. 





MOULDED HAM WITH SALAD. Pound smooth two cupfuls of cooked ham 
and two tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise dressing ; mix with a cupful and a quarter 
of liquid chicken aspic. Pack in moulds decorated with olives and chopped 
white of egg in chicken aspic. Chill and serve with lettuce, shreds of olives, red 
chillies and tiny strips of cooked ham or bacon, dressed with oil, vinegar, etc. 





BLUSHING APPLES WITH ORANGE SAUCE. Cook six red apples, cored, in 
boiling water until tender. Remove the skins, scrape off the red pulp adhering 
to the insides and replace on opposite sides of the apples. Reduce the water 
to one cupful; add one cupful of sugar and the juice of an orange. Cook until 
thick; pour over the apples. Drop a spoonful of whipped cream on each. 


STUFFED PEARS WITH RICE. Cut the upper quarters from pears and remove 
the cores. Cookin hotsyrup until tender. Fill the stems with rounds of angelica 
and candied cherries, and the spaces left by the cores with marmalade and bits 
of cherry. Set upona mound of cookedrice. Flavor the syrup with lemon juice, 
reduce by cooking, and pour over the whole. Serve hot or cold. 











For 


Warm Weather Jaunts 


BLUE LABEL 


Chicken and 
Turkey (boned) 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue, 
Boneless Ham, are deli- 
cious, appetizing, satisfy- 
ing and always ready. 
Best grocers keep them. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Don't Forget pice rater keep 


Write for Booklet 




















FOR DECORATING YOUR 


WALLS AND CEILINGS 


In various beautiful Tints 
and Pure White, use 


Muralo 


Sanitary Wall Coating 


It does not decay or peel like Kalsomines; 
neither does it fade or harbor vermin like 
wall papers, nor is it greasy like oil paint. 


MURALO HARDENS LIKE A ROCK, 


Color card and Booklet which explains how 
to apply Muralo in Relief, Bric-A-Brac, Pic- 
ture Frames, etc., free. 
Write Dept. A, THE MURALO COMPANY, 

New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N.Y, 


A Mammoth 480-pp. Catalogue 





Send us 10 cents to pay part 
of postage, which you may de 
duct from your first purchase of 
$1 or over, and we will send you 
our Mammoth New Catalogue 
No. 99, which costs $1.25 per 
copy to print and mail. The 10 
cents is asked as an _ evidence 
of interest. ‘his book conta 
480 pages, size 10%%x 14 inc 
which is equivalent to over 1 
pages of the ordinary catalogue. 
It saves you from 25 per cent. to 
75 per cent. on everything to eat, 
wear and use; contains over 
13,000 illustrations, and quotes wholesale prices to 
consumers on over 150,000 different articles. It re 
quired 47 carloads of paper to print this won 
catalogue, and with it in your possession you can buy 
everything you need at all seasons of the year cheaper 
than the average dealer. 


Made-to-Order Clothing Catalogue, with 
large cloth samples, is also free. We pay ex 
pressage. Lithographed Catalogue Sig ’ 
Rugs and Draperies is yours for the as -_ 
Carpets sewed free, lining furnished with- 
out charge, and freight prepaid. Which book 
do you want ? ddress; 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 425 


Cake 
Secrets 


Our 
24 Page 
Book Free 4 
on request 


Iglebeart’s Swans DowD 


Prepared Cake Flout. 


Spring wheat flour will answer for bread, but 
is not adapted for fine cakes. “ Every | 
should keep a package of Igleiieart’s Swans 
Down Prepared Cake Flour.” Not 4 P 
rising flour. Good all the year. Unequ 
for finest cakes, puddings, pastry, etc. 


If not sold by your grocer, send us bis 

name and we will make you a special offer. 
Address Department A, 

IGLEHEART BROS,/ Evansville, Ind. 


——]> 


No If NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT 
Wasted PRESERVING POWDER is 


Prevents fermentation. Insures success: 
Fruit serves all fruits and tomatoes wit being 
airtight. One box sufficient for 40 aero 1 
Or Price 35 cts. per box, or 3 boxes for res 


your druggist or grocer does not 
will mail direct to you on receipt of 
Broken 
Jars | P.0. Box 86s Philadelphity 

















































ZANE, NORNY & C0. a 
” Retablished 1869. 








: 
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ENTIRE HOUSE ON A SINGLE FLOOR agp | silt. 


The Residence of Mr. Gail Borden, at Alhambra, California 
HAMMAR PAINT $200,000 behind a guarantee for 


five years’ wear. 
HAMMAR PAINT Costs only $1.25 
when mixed. 


DESIGNED BY L. B. VALK PHOTOGRAPHED BY W.H. HILL 
per gallon 


HAMMAR PAINT Saves 25 per cent. of ordinary 

paint bills. 

HAMMAR PAINT Warranted more durable than 
white lead. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is not ready mixed 
paint. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is made of such good, old-fash- 
ioned material as the best paint- 
ers use. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is ground thick — very thick. 

HAMMAR PAINT Requires the addition of a gallon 
of linseed oil to each gallon. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is pure, linseed oil paint. You 
mix it yourself and know. 


El Ommar- 
th 


\ fy? : oo ae HAMMAR PAINT Is most durable paint made. 
HIS house at Alhambra, near Los Angeles, California, is built in the Spanish style of architecture and is all upon one floor. It is Linseed oil makes durability. 
finished with cement on steel laths. The house contains fourteen rooms. The inner court, 37x50 feet, is open and may be HAMMAR PAINT Does not chalk like lead does. 
inclosed when desired. In summer-time it is covered with sliding blinds. The dwelling has three entrances with iron gates. It has 


There are no acids in it to dis- 
attracted much attention, and several smaller ones have been built upon the same plan. solve the oil. 


HAMMAR PAINT Will not crack, peel, blister or 
chip for five years. Cash re- 
funded if it does. 

HAMMAR PAINT Is legally guaranteed. Have 
your own lawyer write the guar- 
antee if you don’t like ours, 

HAMMAR PAINT The great common-sense paint. 

HAMMAR PAINT Costs less, wears longer, and 
gives better general satisfaction 
than any other paint or white 
lead. 


F, HAMMAR PAINT CO, 
1218 Spruce Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


or patent 
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* 
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es 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and Pre- 
servative. All desirable colors. 

Full information and finished samples of 
wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICH. 


New YORK, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and J7 Lake St. 
Khosron, 520 Atl antic Ave. CINCINNATI, 904 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. ST. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHIL ADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 


Astistic Furniture almost Given Awa: y 


ye. + 
Flemish (ak Plate § Shelf, @1 Pipe, Cane and Nug Taek, $1 
- =]  4in long, 30.in. long. ea 
b)| Decorates the | Zhe thing 
Dining-Room. | for the Den 
NoTE&— Pilate Shelf in Au 
tique Oak, 25c. extra. 


FREE 


With each order 

I will give away 

either one of my 

fine $1.00 books, 

= ; * Artistic iptest- 

| GolfRack,g3.50 | Ors” or “Inside 916.00 Chale, 98.50 
Made in Modern Homes.” | Oak and Willow, 
| Forest-Green Money back if not | reclining back. For 
| Ouk. 30in. high | pleased. | Porch and Library, 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Paint with paints 
hat protec for 


f ive gene rg il li, 


171 w@-Roon fa Write for a copy of the 
wae 


P guarantee and ask for 
the book for paint 
buyers—mailed free. 

Inner Count IP Extra inducement and 
v agency to dealers. 


JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
“art 4 & P. 0. Drawer 15 
: Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHILDREN’S PONIES 


Handsome. stylish, «ind, well broken 
| to ride and drive, accustomed to steam 
| and trolley cars. A few-teams suitable 
| aoe young ladies. Specially low prices 
| for 60 days. Send for descriptive list. 

















MILLER & SIBLEY, Franklin, Pa. 
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TENTH ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS” 


S CONVERSATION bears s0 
important a part in social inter- 
course that some attempt toward 
it is made whenever we meet our 
fellows it is strange that we are 
not all more proficient. The 
charm of agreeable conversation 
is appreciated by all, while its 

cultivation is within the reach of each, and 

we may be our own tutors. Nothing so 
quickly opens hospitable doors, and in its 
influence it may be an evangel! 

One of its essentials is a well-modulated 
voice— which always seems a distinguishing 
mark of gentlehood. Much has been said 
about our high-pitched voices, but it will 
bear reiteration since it is in our power to 
change them. All feel the charm of the 
softly musical voices of English women. 
They are like some sweet-toned bell, while a 
few among us recall the ‘‘ ear-piercing fife.”’ 

We should aim, too, to speak our language 
in its purity—‘‘ English undefiled ’’—and 
with clear enunciation. There is a cosmo- 
politan language spoken among educated 
people everywhere — ‘‘ their speech bewrayeth 
them.”’ By it we judge their culture, their 
refinement and social position. Provincial- 
isms and slang are not less a revelation of the 
absence of these advantages. None should 
be able to-tell by accent or intonation from 
which part of the country we come. 


P| 
Be Interested as Well as Interesting 


NTERTAINING conversation is not alone 
dependent upon a well-stored mind, a 
ready wit or broad culture. It lays under 
contribution qualities of heart as well as 
head, and should reveal sincerity, sympathy 
and simplicity. We must feel an interest in 
our subject before we can inspire it, and 
enthusiasm is contagious when it is sincere. 
It gives animation to the face, vivacity to the 
manner, and has a thought-compelling power 
that aids fluency of expression. 

Sympathy and adaptability are created in 
a measure by the desire to please, but one 
must be sensitive to the mood of one’s audi- 
ence and quick to perceive when some one 
else wishes to speak. There are talkers who 
metaphorically take the bit between their 
teeth and run away with a subject. When 
they finally cease no oné has anything to say, 
despairing of opportunity. 

Without simplicity no conversation has 
charm. The moment we perceive that it is 
labored, or that the speaker seems to calcu- 
late the effect of his words, if unnecessary 
mention is made of desirable acquaintances, 
or there is a display of attainments or 
mock-innocent vaunting of advantages—that 
moment do we feel only contempt for the 
afiectation and pretense. Truth has a mar- 
velous power of making itself felt, in spite of 
what is said. Self-consciousness is but ego- 
tism under a less severe name, and self must 
be forgotten before we can add to our speech 
the grace and dignity of simplicity. 


or 
it is Better to be Dull than to be Pedantic 


HE subjects of entertaining conversation 
are, of course, multiplied by increased 
knowledge of books, of the world of men and 
women, music, art and travel. One should 
be familiar with the current news of the day 
and the topics occupying public attention, 
with the names and authors of the new books, 
and be able to say something worth hearing 
about what one has read and heard. Many 
get no further in speaking of a book than that 
it is dull or interesting. Others give in few 
words what seems to be its central idea, its 
characteristics, the time and scene of its 
action, quoting, perhaps, some sentiment that 
has impressed, or witticism that has pleased. 
True culture carries with it an atmosphere 
of breadth—the world and not the village. 
A woman, lacking it, was said to betray by 
her conversation a mind of narrow compass, 
bounded on the north by her servants, on the 
east by her children, on the south by her ail- 
ments, and on the west by her clothes! 

The mind grows shallow when occupied 
perpetually with trivialities. A course of 
solid reading is a good tonic. When igno- 
rant of our ignorance we do not know when 
we betray ourselves. 

It is better to be frankly dull than pedan- 
tic. Not exhibition, but service, is imposed 
by superior talent or advantages. 

Some persons give an opinion as though 
their verdict were absolute and final. 

One must guard one’s self from the tempta- 
tion of ‘‘ talking shop ’’—as the slang of the 
day expresses it—and of riding one’s 
“‘hobby.’’ Our interest is apt to blind us 
to the lack of it in others. It comes under 
the reproach of “‘ bad taste,’’ as does also the 
retailing of family affairs. 

A bore has been described as ‘‘ one who 
talks about himself— when you want to talk 
about yourself.’’ The sarcasm aside, what- 
ever sets one apart as a capital ‘‘I’’ should 
be avoided. Anecdotes that are supposed to 





be of interest because connected with our- 
selves should be reserved for our intimates. 

A joke or humorous story is dependent 
upon its freshness for appreciation. Some 
emotions will not bear ‘‘ warming over.’’ 

A foreign phrase, for which there is no 
exact equivalent in English, seems occasion- 
ally to give point, finish or adornment to a 
sentence, but one must be wary of assuming 
that it is untranslatable. It is bad form 
to use foreign expressions unless they be 
idiomatic and pronounced correctly. 


ax 
Gossip Has Gone Out of Fashion 


|? IS no longer considered good form to say 

a word against any one. An ill-natured 
criticism is a social blunder as well as a 
moral one in good society. 

Gossip, too, is really going out of fashion. 
Any one self-convicted, hastens to retract 
whatever may give the impression that one 
has indulged in anything so vulgar and 
plebeian. It has a corrective and an inspir- 
ing influence to fancy the persons spoken of 
to be within hearing. 

True wit is a gift, not an attainment. 
Those who use it aright never yield to the 
temptation of saying anything that can wound 
another in order to exhibit their own clever- 
ness. It is natural and spontaneous. ‘‘ He 
who runs after wit is apt to catch nonsense,’’ 
Talk that has heartiness in it, and the liveli- 
ness and sparkle that come of light- 
heartedness and innocent gayety, is a fairly 
good substitute for wit. 

It is a form of influence to pass on in con- 
versation whatever one has read or heard that 
may be helpful or inspiring to others. 

We may do much in the cause of truth and 
kindliness without advertising our motive or 
sounding a trumpet before us. With an art 
that conceals art we may lead the conversa- 
tion away from scandal and innuendo into 
channels pure and peaceable. ‘‘ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ’’ 
—therefore the source must be _ right. 
Fearlessly, but never aggressively, should we 
defend our convictions and ‘‘show our colors.’’ 


or 
Have Some Good Stories and Tell Them 


HE preliminary stages of conversation 
offer the principal difficulty—‘‘ the 
dread of silence makes us mute.’’ 

The weather seems to have perennial 
interest. Why may not one treasure a few 
bits of stories apropos of that much-worn 
topic, to be brought out upon occasion? For 
instance, some one speaks of the variability 
of the weather, whereupon one might tell of 
the lady whose physician advised for her 
change of climate: ‘‘ Why, Doctor, you for- 
get that I am a New York woman. I never 
have anything else!’’ was her rejoinder. At 
least, it is better than mere acquiescence, 
and when people have laughed together the 
ice is broken. It is possible to have at one’s 
tongue’s end some trifling things of interest 
on various subjects—but the supply needs 
frequent renewal. 

There are moments when the embarrass- 
ment of silence is relieved by the knowledge 
that nothing but the veriest commonplaces 
are expected. When a hostess has paired 
her guests before a dinner and each man 
seeks the lady assigned to him, he usually 
says, ‘‘I believe that I am to have the pleas- 
ure of taking you in to dinner,’’ and she has 
but to bow and smile while accepting his. arm, 
and may say in a voice of perfunctory polite- 
ness, ‘‘I am very glad.’’ It is usually the 
man who takes the initiative and the woman 
who bears the burden of the conversation. 


ax 
How Best to Fill Up an Awkward Pause 


Bboy is sometimes an awkward pause at 

the beginning of the meal, before the 
company seem to have adapted themselves 
to their surroundings and to each other. A 
hostess blessed with tact will know how to 
set the ball rolling —perhaps with something 
of interest treasured for the occasion. 

Upon the return of the men to the drawing- 
room after dinner to rejoin the ladies, a sug- 
gestive opening may be to carry on the 
central idea of the talk just concluded in the 
dining-room. A man may say, ‘‘ We have 
just had a most interesting discussion since 
you left us.’’ It is unnecessary to add that 
gentlemen do not discuss matters in the 
neighborhood of ladies that could not be 
repeated in their hearing, and this rule 
should work both ways. 

The famous Madame Récamier said that 
she always found two words sufficed to make 
her. guests feel their welcome. Upon their 
arrival she said, ‘‘ At last!’’ and when they 
took leave she said, ‘‘ Already?”’ If taken 
literally we should deprecate the flattery. 
Flattery is insincere praise, and wrongs 
“‘him that gives and him that takes.’’ It is 
the sympathetic and responsive listeners who 
call forth the best efferts of a talker. For 
such are reserved his choicest stories. 


Look People in the Face When You Speak 
FFER to each one who speaks the homage 
of your undivided attention. Look 
people in the face when you talk to them. 
Be ready with the small courtesies. Always 
thank children and servants. We should 
talk often but never long, giving others their 
opportunity. Conversation should be like a 
game of ball. 

Show courteous respect for another’s point 
of view. In argument give fair play. Con- 
cede to your opponent his full due, allowing 
him to finish his statement without fear of 
being tripped up. Talk of things, not per- 
sons. The best substitute for wisdom is 
silence. Donot break the thread of another’s 
conversation by irrelevant questions, nor 
listen with evident impatience for your 
opportunity to talk. 


It is a provincialism to say ‘‘ yes, sir,’’ 
**no ma’am”’ to.one’s equal. 
Have convictions of your own. Be your- 


self and not a mere echo. No one else can 
contribute your peculiar personality to the 
world, and God made nothing superfluous. 
Never ask leading questions. We should 
show curiosity about the concerns of others 
only so far as it may gratify them to tell us. 
Draw out your neighbor without catechiz- 
ing him. Correct him, if necessary, without 
contradicting him. Avoid mannerisms. 


ax 
Do Not Monopolize the Conversation 


TRIVE to be natural and at ease. The 

nervousness that conceals itself under 

affected or exaggerated vivacity should be 
controlled, as should the loud laugh. 

Those who have the reputation of being 
good talkers must be careful not to over- 
shadow others if they would give pleasure. 

Our worst regrets are for the things we 
have said, not for those we have left unsaid. 

Unless principle is involved it is better to 
leave an opponent apparently master of the 
field than prolong a discussion beyond the 
limits of good taste. You will snatch victory 
from defeat. A platitude at the right time is 
worth a dozen repartees the next morning. 

A bright woman has said: ‘‘ We cannot 
take in the details of our friend’s dress and 
entertain her well at the same time—the 
mental strain is too great.’’ 

At table one should not engross one’s 
neighbor by conversation, however charming, 
so that he is unable to satisfy his appetite. 

At a dinner the first duty of man and 
woman is to make themselves agreeable. 
This excludes the introduction of all subjects 
calculated to excite heated argument, un- 
pleasant discussion, or anything that may be 
obnoxious to any one present. 

When wit is kind as well as playful, 
when information knows how to be silent 
as well as how to speak, when good will is 
shown to those who are absent as well as 
to those who are present, we may know 
that we are in good society. 


or 
Manners in Public Places 


ROBABLY the worst manners in the world 
are those of persons anxious to draw 
attention to themselves. 

Gentlefolk conduct themselves so as to 
escape observation. They converse in quiet, 
well-bred tones; they do not push themselves 
forward; they do not obstruct the way of 
those who are passing out at church door, 
theatre or elsewhere; nor occupy the middle 
of the sidewalk, nor bar the way over-long 
with their carriages. 

They arrive in time for a performance at 
opera or theatre, and do not whisper, rattle 
their programs, or disturb those about them. 

They do not talk during a musical per- 
formance. They conform to the customs of 
the place when traveling. Once dressed, 
they are no longer conscious of their clothes. 

The sacrifice made by a gentleman’ in 
giving up his seat to a woman in a public 
conveyance is imposed by a spirit that does 
him honor and deserves her most gracious 
recognition, but she should never imply by 
look or manner that she expected the atten- 
tion before it was offered. 

Engaged couples should not make them- 
selves conspicuous by an exclusive devotion 
to each other. 

The attitudes of some young women make 
the skirt seem superfluous. Men rarely 
admire poor imitations of themselves, and 
girls appreciate the courteous restraint in- 
spired by a regard for their presence. 

Nothing gives such upright dignity of mien 
as the consciousness that we are what we 
pretend to be, and true gentlehood overflows 
in manner, and makes the voice winning and 
the movement graceful. 


Hw 
This is the tenth article in the series “Good Form 
for All Occasions” which was begun in November 
last. In the next (the September) issue 
“When You Entertain or Visit ” - 


Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 





Seam CUPIDS ADVICE 


It is the Best Hot Weather 
Food for Babies 


The most nourishing elements of cow’s milk 
are its chief ingredients, so that water only is 
needed te geepace © Se use. It is easily assimi- 
lated and digested, For a free sample (enough 
for six meal » address, 


Henri Nestlé, 73 Warren Street, New York 





The proper meal on the mornings of these 
hot summer days, when delicacies are most 
craved, consists ef sliced Peaches and 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


They add a slight dash of acid to that 
delicate flavor of Gluterean Wheat which 
has made Ralston Breakfast Food famous 
with folks fond of fine foods. 

Appetizing at all times, Ralston Break- 

‘ood nourishes but does not overheat 


Ash your grocer first; tf he doesn't keep 

tt, send us his name for a sample, /ree. 
PURINA HEALTH FLOUR (Whole Wheat) 
makes “ BRAIN BREAD." 


PURINA MILLS 


“ Where Purity is Paramount” 
846 Gratiot Street, 











We will send to any applicant 
FRE E a handsome cvok book, by the 
west eases cook in this te 
con g new rece 
cooking many most healthful 
dishes; and for making fine 
salads and salad dress It 


is absolutely free to all if theap- 
BOOK licant mentions THE LapIEs’ 
OME JoURNAL. Address 








WESSON PROCESS COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Chet? 
For free sample send 3c in stamps ( for postage) 
and your grocer’s name 


STERN & SAALBERG, 31 1 W. 40th St., New Yat 


Do you know how good it is? If not, 


MAIL TO YOU FREE — 
My 82-page book of seventy recipes, ** Dainty Desserts 
Dainty People." Send your name to-day. the 
For Sc. in stamps (to cover postage and packing) 
book and full pint sample. and a full 
For lc. and the name of your grocer, the book 
2-quart package (two for 25 cents). 
¥. 









Pink gelatine for fancy desserts in every package 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Avenue, Johastow® 
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HE form and dimensions of each 
cage are governed by the location 
and object for which the cage is 

built. 
For rodents (gnawers) it is often 
, necessary to protect all the corners 
- with sheet iron or tin, or all the 
woodwork with a covering of wire netting; 
put for other animals when the cage is built 
nst the fence there will be but three sides 

aire. 

If the cage is built in the fence corner there 
will, for the same reason, be but two sides of 
wire; the fence forms the other two sides. 
Wire netting is the term used for woven 
, where the open spaces are six-sided. 

fhen the open spaces are square it is usually 
galled wire cloth. Wire No. ooo is over a 

of an inch in diameter and much 
jer than you will need in your back-yard 
The other extreme is No. 40, which is 
only 00725 of an inch in diameter and very 
much finer than you will need. 
-You may use between No. 14 and No. 22 
wires for the animals which will probably be 
confined in your cages. A mesh is the dis- 
tance from centre to centre of wires in netting 
or cloth, and, like the wire, is known by num- 
bers. If there are five meshes to the inch it 
is called No. 5, and a piece of No. 5 six 


PUTTING THE NETTING ON THE CAGE (Pigure 4) 


inches long would have six by five, or thirty 
meshes. 

Space is the distance from wire to wire. 
Galvanized iron wire netting, suitable for 
small bird-cages, comes in rolls and is from 
two to four feet wide with one-half, five- 
eighth and three-quarter inch mesh. Use 
No. 2% square mesh of No. 17 galvanized 
iron wire for mice, rats, chipmunks, flying 
squirrels, gray and red squirrels. Keep your 
diferent squirrels and rats and _ mice all 
in separate cages or they will fight. 

Use a small mesh 
and rather heavy 
wire for woodchucks 
and muskrats; their 
teeth are strong and 
they can use them 
with skill. Rabbits 
may be confined 
with ordinary 
chicken-coop net- 
ting; but foxes must 
have strong wire 
and a very carefully 
built cage, covered 
at the top and bot- 
tom, for Reynard is 
@ great jail-breaker 
and needs watching. 


om 


THE reptile cage 
should have a 
Square mesh with 
spaces small enough 
to prevent the most 
diminutive crea- 
tures from escaping. 
Besides protec- 
tion from storm and 
ent weather 
four birds should 
Mave a “flying 
aoe, Figure 1 
mOws the frame- 
for a cage of 
kind suitable 
a city back yard. 

cage does not fly, but it does give space 

the birds to use their wings, and space to 

bushes and shrubs to hold their nests. 

Mr. Hornaday, the genial and _ tender- 

director of the New York Zodlogical 
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Back Yard 


By DAN BEARD 


Author of “‘American Boys’ Handy 
Book,’’ “American Boys’ 
Book of Sport,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


Park, was the first one to have a flying cage 
built in this country, and it was he who gave 
this structure its name. 

With a flying cage for your birds you must 
needs have a runway for your rabbits or 
other small animals. Figure 2 shows a bin 



































Your BirRDS SHOULD HAVE A FLYING CAGE (Figure 1) 


runway with doors which open from the top. 
This is an economical affair, and for it the 
space under the rats, mice and squirrel cages 
may be used as suggested by the diagram. 
To build any cage, make the framework first 
and then cover it with wire netting. 


SAL ST et NS 


THE BACK-YARD ZOO WHEN COMPLETE 


Suppose you have a small rectangular cage 
to build: Saw out four uprights of equal 
length (A, B, C, D, Figure 3) and cut sticks 
for temporary braces. Make these into a box- 
like frame, Figure 3, but leave the head of 
each nail far enough above board to make it 
a simple matter to withdraw the nail. With 
staple tacks fasten one edge of the wire net- 
ting to the front upright A, Figure 4; bring 
the netting back to B, draw tight and tack; 
pass on to C, draw tight and tack, and so on 
until Aisagain reached. Trim off the super- 
fluous netting and nail on the foot boards and 
top moulding, after which remove the tem- 
porary braces, Figure 5. The roof and floor 
may be made of either netting or boards. 


on 


OORS must be set in wooden or tin 

frames. The accompanying illustration 

shows wooden-framed doors on the coonery 
and the foxes’ den. 

The tin frame is used for small doorways 
for the mouse or squirrel cage. With a pair 
of old shears cut a small opening in the wire 
cloth and save the piece removed to use as a 
door. Cut four strips of tin of the length of 
the sides, top and bottom of doorway. Fold 


the tin lengthwise and place the folded pieces 
upon a block of wood, and with a nail and 
hammer punch a number of holes in the tin. 


Slip the folded pieces of tin over the ragged | _ 


wire edges of the doorway and fasten them 
in place with copper wire or picture wire run 
through the nail holes. Bind the door’s 
edges with tin in the same manner. 
smaller loop on the 


cage for a _ staple. 


Fasten the door by slipping the hasp over the | 
staple, and secure it with a wooden pin or a | 


nail run through the staple. 

There is so much ignorance among most 
people regarding reptiles that it makes it 
possible for you to make your reptile house 
the most interesting cage in the Zoo. 


ox 


HERE should be a small tank of fresh 

water in this house. Cover one end of 

the land space with sand and gravel, and the 

rest with grass or moss. Reptiles need sun- 

light; but over the wire cloth tep it is -well to 

have a folding wooden roof or a canvas cover 
to afford protection from cold storms. 

Beware of rattlesnakes, copperheads, coral 
snakes, harlequin snakes and water mocca- 
sins—they are all dangerous. The black 
snake is a harmless fellow and soon becomes 


THE FLOOR MAY BE OF NET OR Boarps (Figure 5) 


domesticated. He is a good mouser and 
tatter. The ring-necked snake, black pilot 
snake, green snake, worm snake, brown 
snake, hog-nosed snake (adder), milk snake, 
water snake, garter snake and ribbon snake 
all make interesting specimens for the reptile 
house, and are harmless —that is to say, they 
will not injure you, although they have an 
embarrassing habit of swallowing the pet 
toads, frogs and each other. 
Among the frogs you may find near New 
York the cricket frog, the shrill-voiced 
peeper, the tree 
frog, the spotted 
leopard frog, the 
pickerel frog, and 


the hermit and | 


spade frogs. Then 
there is the com- 
mon hoptoad, the 
hoptoads of the 
Rocky Mountains 
and others. 


or 


ROGS have fine 
teeth, toads 
havenone. Youwill 
be indeed fortunate 
if you can secure the 
bright green Ander- 
son tree frog, for it 
is very rare and 
highly valued by 
frog collectors. 
There are no ven- 
omous toads nor 
frogs. Ifthere were 
any such creatures 
the writer would 
long since have been 
killed, and if toads 
could produce warts 
the writer’s hands 
would’ be far too 
warty to hold a pen. 
The only poisonous 
lizard known is the 
Gila Monster; the 
others may try to bite you, but their little 
teeth cannot do much damage. 





Saw OvuT Four UpriGHTs (Figure 3) 


The most interesting pet is a tame crow. 
The prettiest pets are the flying squirrels, 
jumping mice and white-footed mice. The 
most comical pets are the tame coons. 


ore 


@. In the next (the September) issue of the Journal 
Mr. Beard will conclude this interesting series 
with an article on 


“An Attic Gymnasium” 
Telling how any boy may have one himself. 


| 


A loop | 
of wire on the door wil! answer for a hasp; a [ 








Mrs. Ewing’s Opinion: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


“I have thoroughly tested the new 
WHITE COTTOLENE and find it 
absolutely neutral, perfectly odorless and 
flavorless, and consequently much supe- 
tior to lard as a frying medium and 
shortening agent. In my judgment it is 
cheaper, cleaner and more wholesome 
than lard for all cooking purposes.” 


Enis FO 


Dean Chautauqua (N.Y.) Cooking 
School. 

Director, Model Home School of 
Household Economics, 
Marietta, Ohio. 


Is used by discriminating housewives 
in preference to any other cooking- 
fat, is highly endorsed by the best 
authorities on cooking and household 
economy, is strongly recommended 
by leading physicians and food ex- 
perts as wholesome and nutritious, is 
absolutely unequaled for shortening 
and frying—the cooking-fat par ex- 
cellence. 


The production of WHITE, pure, 
wholesome COT TOLENE is the 
greatest step of modern science to- 
ward pure food, better cooking, per- 
fect health. Try a pail and be con- 
vinced of its purity, excellence and 
efficacy. 


COT TOLENE is now sold only in 
sealed tin pails of three sizes—small, 
medium and large—with our trade- 
marks—“COTTOLENE” and steer’s 
head in cottonplant wreath—on every 
pail. It is not genuine if sold in any 
other way. Consumers should beware 
of the many cheap and inferior im- 
itations, and should always ask for 
and insist on getting the genuine 


COT TOLENE., 


MADE ONLY BY 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
CHICAGO 


FREE! Our dainty booklet, “A Public 
Seeret,’’ mailed free to any ad- 
dress. For one 2-cent stamp we will send 
FREE our 125-page recipe book, ‘‘ Home 
Helps,” edited by one of the best authorities 
on cooking and household economy. 
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Lovers of 
Good Food 


Many of the best products 
of the baker lose their good- 
ness before they reach the 
consumer, To overcome 
this has long been the 
greatest problem of baking 
science. Now we have solved 
it, The wonderful package 
used for the preservation of 
Uneeda Biscuit proved 
to be the method which all 
bakers were seeking. It is 
airtight and moisture proof. 
Dust and odor cannot pene- 
trate it. The delicate fresh- 
ness and flavor of the contents 
cannot escape. Whether you 
live next door to the baker or 
in the most remote part of the 
country, the baker’s best prod- 
ucts will reach you as fresh 
and crisp and good as when 
they were drawn from the 
oven. The following . bis- 
cuit baked by us are now 
to be had in this wonderful 
In-er-seal package. 


Soda Biscuit 

Milk Biscuit 

Butter Crackers 
Graham Biscuit 
Oatmeal Biscuit 
Ginger Snaps 
Handmade Pretzelettes 
Vanilla Wafers 


The genuine package is patented and 
contains only our products. It can 
always be identified by the design of 
the In-er-seal on each end. 








| room with the delicious sweet- 





| flower of the Swiss peasant 
| women, who gather it in large 
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Cyclamen 


By 
GRACE A. GOODRICH 
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3 FLOWER that 
lends itself 
very readily to 
the demands 
of design is t 
the cyclamen. 

This graceful 

flower, though * 

cultivated t 
here to quite an extent, is really 

a native of Southern Europe, 

and is found in large quanti- 

ties on the mountainsides of 

Switzerland. There it grows 

much smaller than it does in 

America and is extremely fra- 

grant, while our cultivated vari- 

eties have very little, if any, 
odor. Asmall bunch of Swiss 

cyclamen will fill the air of a 


ness of its perfume. 
The cyclamen is a favorite 


quantities in the early morning 
and carry it to the market to 
sell. lt isa common and pretty 
sight to see the peasant girls 
selling great bunches of these 
sweet flowers. 

The cyclamen grows in many 
different shades, ranging from 
white to a deep magenta pink. 
The most common variety is the deep pink. 

The corolla is of one piece, but divided 
into five different lobes which turn back in a 
curious manner, completely hiding the calyx, 
and leaving the pistil exposed and pointing 
downward. The 
leaves are heart- 
shaped and the 
buds show spiral 
lines similar to the 
morning-glory buds. 
It would be well to 
keep these points 
in mind while em- 
broidering the 
leaves and flowers. 

A curious conven- 
tional design is 
shown in the illus- 
tration to the right. 
It will prove very 
effective when 
neatly worked. The 
original design was 
about fourteen 
inches in diameter, 
but it may be en- 
larged and more 
units added to com- 
plete a centrepiece 


design. The edge of this centrepiece should 
be worked in buttonhole stitch with white 


embroidery silk. 


The oddly shaped centrepiece design illus- 
trated below is about twenty inches in diam- 
eter and should be worked on white, round 











QUITE AN ODD-SHAPED CENTREPIECE 


EAL a 


A CURIOUS GONVENTIONAL DESIGN 
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LARGE CIRCULAR CENTREPIECE WITH FRINGED EDGE 


thread linen of a firm quality. Select for the 
flowers about five shades of pink ranging 
from a rich light pink (not too pale) to a 
magenta, Use at least four shades of a warm 
green for the leaves. 





In working the flowers start at the tips of 
the petals with the lightest pink, shading 
gradually down to the pistil, using the deep- 
est pink about that point. The worker should 
be careful to preserve the characteristic 
features of the flower. 














THE LEAVES FORM THE EDGE 


CENTREPIECE WITH IRREGULAR BORDER 


BY THE AUTHOR 
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The edge of the centrepiece 
follows the general outline 
of the leaves in the various 
bunches, and may be worked 
in long and short buttonhole 
stitch with white silk or any 
shade desired by the worker 

4 that will harmonize well with 
ad the flowers and leaves. 
ee The circular centrepiece in 
the illustration to the left js 
about sixteen inches in diam- 
eter. The leaves form in a 
circle about the centre, and the 
flowers and buds extend out 
from them. The flowers are 
to be worked in the manner 
already described and the edge 
. buttonholed and then fringed, 
4 This design is a simple and a 

very satisfactory one. 

The border shown in the 
illustration at the head of 
this page may be applied to 
almost anything. It would be 
very effective used on the ends 
of a dresser scarf, with a knot- 
ted fringe to finish the edge, 
and a very elaborate bureau 
scarf could be made by using 
this border on the front and 
ends. In this case it would be 
better to have the leaves form 
the edge. Use the buttonhole 

stitch on the outer edge of all leaves and 
stems that form the outer edge of the border, 
so that the linen will not fray when the out- 
side parts are cut away. This border is 
well adapted for the four sides of a large 
square centrepiece 
for the dinner-table. 
The units may be 
made to form a good 
corner without much 
trouble or alteration. 
Since variety 

a great charm to 
embroidery it would 
be well to use the 
plain buttonhole 
stitch at the circular 
parts of the design, 
and a long and short 
buttonhole at other 
parts of the edge. 

Another circular 
design is shown in 
the illustration to 
the left. The leaves 
form the edge of the 
centrepiece. The 
worker must becare- 
ful to use a button- 
hole stitch on the 
outer edges of the leaves to prevent the linen 
from fraying after it is washed. ; 

In the round centrepiece in the illustration 
below the flowers are arranged in a different 
manner from the others. The edge may be 
worked with white or pale yellow silk. 
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CENTREPIECE IN VIOLETS 


HE attractive 
designs of 
fancy-work illus- 
trated upon this 
ge have been 
selected with a 
view to their util- 
ity. The materials 
needed in their con- 
struction are inex- 
pensive, and the 
detail of each piece 
so simple that it 
may be reproduced 
with but little ex- 
penditure of either 
time, money or 
material. 
Embroidered 
linens have become 
so prominent a part 
of table decoration 
that the four de- 
signs given cannot 
fail to be welcome 
to the woman who 
likes to have a 
daintily set table. 
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HE leaves in 
the wreath of 
maidenhair fern in 
the doily in the 
illustration given 
below are worked 





PLATE DOILY IN FERNS 


in solid embroidery in several shades of 
green on white art linen. The veining and 
the stems are done in outline stitch in the 
darker shades. The 
edge of the doily is 
finished in button- 
hole stitch with 
white floss, making 
an extremely pretty 
doily which may be 
Utilized for either 
plate or carafe. 
The design may also 
be used for a centre- 
piece. — CAROLINE 
McDona.Lp. 


HE honiton lace 
doily shown in 
the illustration tothe 
right i is one of a set 
which was made for 
& wedding present. 
The crochet cur- 
tain lace shown 





LACE FOR CURTAINS 


here is 


tocher series of daisies done in double 


connected by a chain made of fifteen 
Silk or” The lace may be made either in 
crochet cotton.—OLIvIA WERTMAN. 
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DOILY WITH TATTED BORDER 


PRETTY THINGS IN NEEDLEWORK 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





A CHILD’S CROCHET COLLAR 


HE doily with 
tatted border, 

in the centre illustra- 
tion of the heading, 
is made from one 
small circle of fine 
linen, one skein of 
floss, and a spool of 
number fifty thread 
for the tatting. The 
eight egg-shaped 
figures forming the 
border are each 
made separate and 
joined by picots on 
the last row. The 
wheels in the centres 
of the figures are of 
two kinds. The 
first one is made as 
follows: Eight picots 
separated by 2 d s, 
close, tie and cut the 
thread. Six ds, join 
toap of ring, 6d s, 





HONITON LACE PLATE DOILY 


rings and chains, 
each ring of 2 ds, 
5 p with 2 d s be- 
tween, 2 ds, and the 
ch like the other, 


the rings being. 


joined by the 
second p. Make a 
clover leaf, each 
ring of 4 d s, with 
2ds between, 4ds, 
and join two rings 
of the leaf to p of 
the wheel as seen 
in the picture. 
Around both wheel 
and clover leaf 
make a row of rings 
and chains alter- 
nately, the rings of 


NASTURTIUM CENTREPIECE 


7ds, 5pwith3ds | 
between, 7 d s, 
joined by first p, 
and the ch same as 
in wheels. In mak- 
ing, join the rings 
to picots of the 
wheel and leaf, as 
seen in the picture. 
There are eighteen | 
rings and chains in 
each figure. 

The child’s cro- 
chet collar, shown | 
to the left, is made | 
in sections which | 
are joined together 
to form a collar of 
the desired size.— 
OLIVIA WERTMAN. 





HE violet and 
nasturtium cen- 
trepieces in the 
heading of this page 
are exceedingly 
simple in design. 
The centrepiece 
of roses and violets 
in the illustration 
given below is made 
of Belgian linen. 
The roses are 


yellow shades, the 





CENTREPIECE OF ROSES AND VIOLETS 


close, fasten on 
second thread and 
make a ch of 4 ds, 
5 p with 2 d s be. 
tween, 4 d s, and 
alternate the rings 
and chains until you 
have eight of each, 
joining each ring to 
ap of the centre. 
The other wheel is 
formed of eight 





A CrocHET DOILY 
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BELMONT pe ic age 
COLLEGE «ston sre su 


“Athens of the South” 

This historic Southern Residence, situated near 
Nashville, ‘Tenn., is now an ideal college home for 
ladies, and affords the best advantages for the 


highest standard of intellectual training combined 
with health-improving opportunities, as the cii- 
mate allows students to enjoy two-thirds of the 
college year out of dvors. 


‘ifteen acres of beau- 





embroidered in the | 








leaves in green, with reddish brown for the | 
stems and tips of leaves; the violets in five | 


shades of violet. The edge is buttonholed 
in white filo floss. On all embroidered linen 
finished with buttonholing the edges should 
be well defined and carefully cut after the 
buttonholing is finished. If preferred, this 
centrepiece may be finished with a fringed 
edge. When completed it should be damp- 
ened and carefully pressed, upon a board 
thickly covered, with a hot iron to bring out 
the design.—CAROLINE SCOTT WARING. 


HE crochet doily 
shown in the 
illustration to the 
left is so simple in 


no explanation. 
It should be worked 
in fine thread with 
a fine needle. It 
will serve as a cen- 
trepiece for use on 
a polished table, or 
as an underlay for 
a lamp. This de- 
sign may be made 
smaller and utilized 
for a plate doily, 


thread it would 
serve as a cover 
for a circular silk or 


EMMA PETTIT. 


| 


design that it needs | 


or if made incoarser | 


satin pincushion.— | 


tiful park grounds 
surround the coll 
which is within fif- 
teen minutes’ ride by 
electric cars from the 
attractive and pretty 
Southern city of 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Instructors are 
skilled and experi- 
enced graduates from 
the leading colleges 
and universities in 
this country and 
abroad. French and 
German languages 
taught by native 
teachers. Advance 
courses in English, 
Ancient Languages, 
Science, Mathemat- 
ics, Art, Music and 
Elocution all are in 
the hands of compe- 
tent masters. 

Belmont College has won a national patronage 
from parents who know that the welfare of their 
danghters is carefully looked after and are being 
educated ina mild, invigorating atmosphere, where 
spiritual attainments are carefully fostered; where 
culture, refinement and earnest, thoughtful prepa- 
ration for lives of duty are seriously consid dered. 

A comparatively limited number of students 
admitted. Correspondence invited. Handsomely 
illustrated catalogue sent on request, 

REV. R, A. YOUNG, D.D., LL. D., Regent 

MISS HOOD and HISS HERON, Principals 














ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, PRESIDENT. 
College Bldg., 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


MI IS ON School of Acting 
Elocution, [ist ces 

BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Dr. Louls Falk, Hans Von Sehiller, 


William Castle, Bernhard Lb.temann, 8. E. Jacobsoln, 
Rudolph Ganz, Chas. Gauthier, Herman Devries, 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 


35th Season Begins September 10 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most complete 
school of its kind in America. 

No other institution of musical learning numbers so many 
celebrated artists in its faculty 


The system of instruction and arrangement of courses represent 
the outcome of more than thirty years of experience. 

The College Building is the finest structure in existence devoted 
exclusively to musical uses. 

The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 
high grade of instruction. 

Full information in the college catalogue, which we will be 
pleased to mail free upon application. 

Of NOTE.—Applications for the 87 free and the 150 partial 
scholarships will be received until August 10. 


nor otammer tx 


The summer session of the Philadelphia Institute for 
the cure of stammering is held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
the most popular health resort on the Atlantic coast. 
Superior accommodations for more than one hundr 
pupils. See page 33 of our new 67-pp. book. Address 


The Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 'tpwin S. Jounnston, Founder 
and President. Zstablished 1884. 
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EVANSTON — CHICAGO 


The SCHOOL ot MUSIC 


ot Northwestern University 


Offers complete courses in music study under superior 
masters, together with the many collateral advantages inci- 
dent to a large University center. For circular of informa- 
tion containing full particulars, address the Dean, 


Professor P. C. LUTKIN, Music Mall, Evanston, Ill, 
















STUDY Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
Correspondence School in the World. Same 
teachers for ten years. Plan 
approved by udges and 
pamegtese. Adapted to the 
busy boy or man. Pre nn 
for the Bar. Three courses: College, 
AT Business, Preparatory. Opens new 
chances for you. 


Liberal 
HOME ar ot ae 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
96 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
MUSIC PIANO, — oe BANJO, 
MANDOLIN, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Ti va oO 
Address Dept. A, U. 8. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
154-158 Fifth Avenue, New York, 5. ¥. 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, “The Origin and Treatment 
of Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person whe stammers, with full par 
ticulars regarding treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover 




















| The Lewis Sehool for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 





ASHLAND SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


High class. Moderate charges. Certificate admits 
to Wellesley and other colleges. 


F. B. AYER, A.B., Principal, Versailles, Ky. 


$877,305 autumn AvenCueinass.o.+ 900 


Prepessteny % Spiess, “No school mor admirabl 
managed Address Rev. J. BABIN, A. B., Princi 


INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
m4 Tie 100; 50, $2.25 - upwards, 
samples and prices free. 

Poco. “Calling-Cards. 


THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowa 
A few days’ study bet- 


French In a Few Days. ter than years of clas- 


| sics; sure way to get French = h for all purposes. Carry in 
any pocket. nd 25 cents. Receive book by return mail. 


A. MASON, Fulton County Bank, Gloversville, N.Y. 


BRENTANO’S PAPER NOVELS 


At 5, 10, 15, 25, 88 cents 
Immense assortment. Catalogue. free. 
BRENTANO’S, 21 Union Square, NEW YORK 
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THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 





BOUGHT a crown of thorns 
once in Jerusalem. Such 
sharp thorns I could hardly 
have imagined. I had to 
take the thorny crown in my 
hands and the blood flowed 
wherever the thorns touched. 
But I did not mind the 
wounds. In that moment 

something came to my mind that will stay. 

In the daily jars of life do we have the real 

Christ —the Christ spirit? When the thorns 

start the blood from our hearts do we say, 

*““Never mind the pain; I have not hurt 

Him’’? It is not much for us to be grieved 

so we do not grieve the Spirit. What is a 

little blood in the hand or heart compared 

with the agony of Him who wore the “‘ crown 
of thorns’’ for us? Ah me, how often has 

He been hurt when the thorns have been so 

painful to us. 

Now let me ask you, dear Daughters, are 
you saving the Christ in you when the thorns 
of life hurt you? Are you glad, when sorely 
tempted to impatience, that He was saved, 
rather than bitter at the thought of what 
provoked you to impatience? Do you feel 
thankful that you saved Him, for in losing 
your patience you would have hurt Him? 
Now this matter of thorns is something that 
concerns every one who lives and breathes. 


ys 
Try to Learn the Meaning of the Cross 


T IS not necessary that any one else should 
know what our particular thorn is. We 

do not know what St. Paul’s thorn in the 
flesh was, but we do know what our own 
thorn in the flesh is, and the only thing that is 
necessary is that we should have Christ, and if 
He is glorified why mind the thorns? It will 
only be for a little while. St. Paul converted 
every thorn into marks of Christ and said, 
“IT bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.’’ He did not say I bear in my body the 
marks of the lash. Oh, why should not we 
convert our thorns into love tokens of Christ? 

We know so little of the meaning of the 
cross. It means suffering for Christ’s sake, 
and the deepest, sweetest joy is just there. 
I read the other day of a noble woman whose 
husband was suffering from a wound, and 
the doctor had to make a graft from another 
part of the body to effect a cure. When the 
wife saw what he was going to do she bared 
her arm and said, ‘‘ Doctor, he is suffering 
enough; take it from my arm,’’ and the 
sharp knife took off the skin from the fair 
arm, and she smiled as she saw the blood. 
The husband recovered, but the wife still 
bears the scars. Do you not think she had 
something of the feeling St. Paul had when 
he said, ‘‘I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus’’? Every scar told of her 
love to her husband, and could any beauty 
have equaled the sight of those scars to that 
husband if he were truly noble? Oh, if we 
should really see it as St. Paul saw it we 
would covet suffering as the early church 
did. Alas, we only sing: 

“Must Jesus bear the cross alone — 
Aud all the world go free?”’ 
Where is our enthusiasm as we sing: 
“No! there’s a cross for every one — 
And there’s a cross for me,”’ 

and rejoice that there is. There will come 
a day when we shall! covet not the joys, but 
be partakers of His suffering. 


oh 
We Should Follow in Christ’s Steps 


T MUST be that all our ignobleness comes 
from want of love— if we loved much we 
would want to share His cup, but we do not 
love enough. While the world is suffering 
in its Gethsemane we go to sleep and we let 
Him suffer alone, and we are not willing to 
watch with Him even one hour. The poor, 
the suffering are all around us, and we let 
them suffer and we do not even wipe the 
sweat drops from: their brows of pain, and 
He stands by and says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.”’ 

Oh, we let the Christ in this sad humanity 
of ours bear its agony, sweat its blood and be 
crucified, and we flee from the sight cf the 
human suffering. It is the old, old story 
over again: And they all forsook Him, and 
fled. There is the greatest danger in rejoic- 
ing over what will be our shame in a coming 
day. We want riches and honors and all that 
makes us popular here, but the crowns are 
for those who gladly gave up all for His sake 
and said, ‘‘ Give me poverty and shame; let 
me follow in His steps.’’ I want the mind 
that was in Christ, who made Himself of no 
reputation and became a servant— He hum- 
bled Himself and became obedient unto 
death. ‘‘ Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name which 
is above every name.’’ Anda name will be 
given those who follow Christ. 





As One Whom His Mother Comforteth 


y= ago I was in a charming vicarage 
in one of the most beautiful parts of 
England. The three grandchildren were in 
the nursery with their governess, and while 
the mother and myself were having a cozy 
talk together in the morning-room the eldest 
of the grandchildren came in in a most 
excited state, handed her mother a letter and 
disappeared as quickly as she had entered. 
As soon as she was out of sight her mother 
turned to me and, smiling, said (calling the 
child by name), ‘‘ She has been doing some- 
thing wrong. She always writes me a letter 
under such circumstances.’’ The young 
mother took the letter out of her pocket, and 
to this day I remember every word. It com- 
menced ‘‘ My dear mother: I am sure I shall 
never do it again—never! never! 
“* Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en tho’ it be a cross that raiseth me.’ 

*‘Isn’t it wonderful, dear mother, that 
when I’m cross I am nearer, my God, to 
Thee?’’ The mother laughed~ and said, 
“* How like her.’”’ 

I looked at the letter printed im its childish 
hand and I pondered over the words, ‘‘ when 
I’m cross I’m nearer, my God, to Thee,” and 
I said to the mother, ‘‘I think the child is 
right. When a child is cross, unusually 
cross, are you not apt to think something is 
the matter with her? Are you not almost 
sure to say I don’t think she is well, and so 
you call the child to come to you, or the 
child comes without calling, and you take her 
up in your arms and rock and soothe her by 
telling her a little story or singing a little 
song, and so the child comes nearer to you 
in her crossness? Oh, yes,’’ I said, “‘ if it is 
true that God is like a mother, and the 
inspired word says, ‘as one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.’ ”’ 


es 
God Understands All Our Perplexities 


| HAVE thought many a time since that 

beautiful morning in England of the pic- 
ture of the excited child and her letter to her 
mother. Oh, why should we have such dis- 
torted views of our God? Why, when we are 
cross, do we not go to Him as naturally as the 
child came to her mother that morning telling 
her all? Why do we not go to Him when 
we are cross and just say to God, thinking 
He is like a mother, ‘‘ Oh, dear God, I am so 
cross this morning; everything upsets me. 
Docalm me. Do take me in your own hands 
and quiet me, and do take the crossness 
away’’? Do you not think that somehow the 
pitiful God would understand? 

Never shall I forget a prayer when I so felt 
the loss of my mother that it seemed as if 
nothing would meet the need but throwing 
myself down and putting my head on my 
mother’s lap. I was a mother myself, but in 
that hour I was only a child. I threw myself 
down by the side of an old lounge that I can 
see now in the light of memory, and I 
intended to cry unto the Lord, but the words 
burst from my lips, ‘‘ Mother, oh, mother,’’ 
and God came and He comforted me. Oh, 
how I wish you would believe what you say 
you believe. If you believed that you were 
what you call ‘yourselves, ‘‘ The King’s 
Daughters,’’ how much trouble would you 
have? Why, you would laugh at what 
causes you so much trouble now. How true 
Archbishop Trench’s words are: 

“ Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 

hat burdens lighten, what temptations slake! 
What parched ground refresh as with a shower! 

We kneel and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise —and ali the distant and the near 

Stand forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 

We kneel— how weak! We rise—how full of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong 
Or others that we are not always strong? 

That we are ever overborne with care? 

That we should ever weak or heedless be? 

Anxious or troubled ? when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee.” 


h 
Life is Made Up of Broken Dreams 


CAN hardly imagine a wife who has lived 

a lifetime of married life not going back 
in memory over the way in which that life 
has been lived. Life is made up of broken 
dreams, all meaning something better than 
the dream. I think it is about time for us to 
get at the root of things. What are we here 
for? Is it to have the dream of marriage 
realized, to find perfection in the human 
being? We make a mistake in expecting 
perfection along any human line. Where 
would the making of character come in? I 
know very little indeed of the doctrines of 
Swedenborg, but one idea of his is certainly 
helpful. He believed that all the discipline 
of married life might be a preparation for the 
mating of souls—for all were to have their 
mates in some world—and that it might 
take all the discipine that marriage brings to 
perfect them for the perfect marriage ahead. 


Forgive as You Would be Forgiven 
DO not give this as my belief, though it 
might be an innocent imagery, but one 
thing is certain, many marriages might be 


much happier than they are if there were | 
about them more common-sense and a simple 


obeying of the words of the Master. 


I have been looking back over my own mar- 


ried life to see if I could give you anything 
that would be helpful to you. I was a very 


imperfect woman, an imperfect girl when I | 


married, very impulsive, and I knew very 
little of self-control, but I can see clearly now 
that I did practically believe some things 
that Christ said. One was, ‘Confess your 
faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed,’ and ‘If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will yout 
Father forgive -your trespasses.’ So I knew 
absolutely that if I did not forgive I simply 
shut the door of Heaven in my own face! 
And with all my faults I made a resolution 
in my early married life that I would never 
go to sleep without asking forgiveness if I 
had in any way hurt my husband’s feelings, 
and this I kept up for a lifetime. 

I am sick at heart with all I know to-day 
of unhappiness where there is no need of 
unhappiness. The words of Saul, ‘‘I have 
played the fool,’’ will yet be used by many a 
man and woman who are simply playing the 


fool in trifling with what is so tremendously | 
vital to all their earthly and eternal interests. | 


h 
What Love of Admiration May Lead To 


N MANY cases the trouble is on account of 
a silly love of admiration. 


foolish enough to think they mean it all, and 
soon the husband tells her that he does not 
like these attentions, and the distance is very 
short to the time when there is talk of a sepa- 
ration. The young wife does not see that all 
these attentions from other men will fade 
away from her when her home disappears. 
There is no mistake about it. We may try 
to shut our eyes to facts, but they are there. 
Some of you will say, ‘‘Oh! but it is so 
hard! I needed some one to lean on, some 
one to help me.’’ Well, there is always One 
left, and He is almighty—almighty love— 
and you must come td Him with all your 
faded flowers, your blighted hopes, and you 
will find rest to your soul. You must not 
turn in any other direction. There are poi- 
sonous cups that may be handed you along 
this path. Turn from every one of them, and 
with determination in your soul say, ‘‘ The 
streams are dried; I will go to the fountain.’’ 

I could fill this page month after month 
with battles won (or battles lost) along these 


very lines. The broken cisterns that have | 
held’ no water are everywhere, but the foun- | 


tain is never out of sight if you will only lift 
your eyes, and that fountain is a cross, and 
of the Sufferer on that cross it was said, ‘‘ He 
was wounded for, our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him; and with His 
stripes we are healed.’’ Listen to such 
words as ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’’ We want nobility, and that is not 
always made in the easiest ways. 


Pa 
Do Not Mind Being Called Old-Fashioned 


HEN patience, and long-suffering, and 
gentleness, and goodness are dispensed 
with in our women, there is not much left of 
the true woman no matter what else she may 
have. I know I may be.called old-fashioned 
and behind the times, but it is much better 
to be behind some times. I am so glad of 
all the beautiful homes among the rich as 
well as among the poor where married life is 
all that it should be, but the fact remains 
that there are many unhappy marriages; and 
it certainly is time for us to inquire into the 
causes of all this unhappiness and avoid the 
open dangers. When a certain captain was 
asked if he knew where the dangerous places 
were in a certain channel, he said, “‘I do 
not know where they are, but I do know 
where they are not,’’ and it will be wise in 
this new generation to keep where the rocks 
are not. But no woman is going to keep 
on that open sea who counts.God out of her 
life, be it a married or a single life. One 
law never changes —sowing and reaping. 
“*God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.’’ Let us all 
try to live each day so that we may not be 
afraid to die. 


ard Ofle 


Many young | 
men like to drop in upon an old friend and | 
his pretty wife, and they flatter her and she is | 


“Too Strong 
to Break” 


Good spool silk, like ‘* Corticelli’’— 
that will not break, is always smooth, 


to match the latest dress goods — 

is the silk you ought to buy. 
Corticelli Silk has been the favorite 
sewing silk for cither hand or 
machine use for the last sixty- 
two years. Ask your storekeeper 
for it. If he offers you some- 
thing else, write to us. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 
25 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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Root’s Underwear 

Is made for all sizes of children, from ‘‘Baby 
Bunting” to ‘Jack, the Giant Killer.” 
Made only of the best and purest materials, 
it is the cheapest to buy because it makes 
certain the child’s health and comfort. 
It will outwear the hardest usage. We 
make also a superb variety of UNDERWEAR 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Leading Dealers Sell It 


ROOT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1 Greene Street, New York 
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Summer brings Cholera infantum, Diarrhea ont 
entery. 1MPERIAL GRANUM bri relief. pes 
di directi it will control the irregular 
mentefthe bowsisef beth babies and adits. = if 

from your druggist an ‘ove this for 
yeatnre ababy, you should * our booklet; it i 
Address John Carle & Suns, Dept. J, 153 Water St, 

































































































‘CO bears lived in a hollow tree ; 
Tm had never heard of you nor me, 
Nor the elephant, nor the kangaroo, 
Norof grown-up folks who have naught to do. 
had traveled a thousand miles or more 
Qacountry roads till their feet were sore, 
pancing jigs and earning pay 
fora man who never learned to say 
Kind things to bears, either night or day. 
so one dark night when their keeper slept, 
They packed their things and slyly crept 
Awayup to the mountain side, 
To the hollow tree where they now abide. 





One bear was black, and one was white ; 

goth were good, and neither would bite 

if boys were square and did things right. 

They lived for fun and not for fame; 

jn mischief and learning they were both the 
same ; 

Black-bully-woolly was the big bear’s name, 

for Huckle-berry-merry the little bear came. 
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PAUL PIPER’S ANIMAL ANTICS 


He’d make things hard and play-hours few, 
And keep those in who dared to do 

Their lessons wrong or writing bad ; 

He’d scold them well and use the gad. 

The white bear stood inside the door 

To check the lates and keep the score. 

The teacher sat on a corner stool 

And let the two bears run the school. 


The first class called was number nine, 

They marched up quick and stood in line, 

And took their slates and pencils, too, 

And set to work at problems new : 

If a half of a third is an eighth of three 

How much will the fifth of a quarter be ? 

If two crows sat on a hemlock tree 

And one was blind, could the other see 

A field of corn in another State, 

And how long would it take him to show his 
mate ? 

If a camel can go without water a week 

How long could he go if he owned a creek ? 


Antic No. 2—The Bears Who Lived in a Hollow Tree 


They were ordered quickly off the floor, 
And were told to read their books once more, 


The big bear said that he supposed it true 
That the children answered all they knew ; 
He had traveled long in countries wild, 

And knew these things when but a child; 
He guessed he’d make the whippings mild ; 
If work was bad and they failed to pass 
’Twas the teacher’s fault and not the class. 
If they’d close their books and quiet be 
He’d show them now some things that he 
And his white bear chum had learned to do 
When crossing Europe and traveling through 
The United States from shore to shore, 

A hundred thousand miles or more. 


The tricks they played that day were great, 

The black bear teacher and white bear mate; 
They tossed the globe from hand to hand 

And lifted a boy and made him stand 

On top of their heads while they marched around 



































Their home was tall, and round, and wide, 
Anelegant place for bears to hide 

The things they stole from farms near by, 
And clothes hung out on lines to dry : 

They had never learned, like me and you, 
The things that are wrong for bears to do. 
They were well supplied with hats and boots, 
And shawls and hoods, and dress-up suits, 
And pots and pans, and whips and strings, 
And guns and horns, and a thousand things 
Picked up in yards and never made 

For a hollow tree or a night parade. 


The district school was a mile away ; 

The bears were idle and thought that they 
Would go to school to work and play, 

And learn to read and write, and say 

Théir lessons and songs like you and me, 
And talk out loud, and laugh, and see 
Ifthe teacher would whip or let them be. 
$0 one fine morning, at break of day, 

They both dressed up in clothes quite gay, 





ote - 


If your mother’s aunt and your father’s niece 
Buy apples and cakes at a cent apiece, 

And eat the apples and sell the cake 

At two cents each, how much do they make? 
If a boy can lift ten pounds alone 

How many pounds in three loads of stone, 

A barrel of potatoes and a ton of brick ? 

These few problems were run off quick, 

And every boy found a place to stick. ~ 

When the big bear saw that the class was beat 
He howled, and pranced, and stamped his feet ; 
The slates he smashed, and chalk did eat, 

And asked each boy to take his seat, 

And said that the teaching was very bad, 

If it didn’t improve he would use the gad. 

He gave them each to do that night 

A hundred million words to write. 


The class in geography was next brought forth; 

They were asked the distance from south to 
north, 

And told to bound the moon and sky, 


And thumped their slates to music sound. 

They climbed the rope that rang the bell, 

And opened a store and tried to sell 

The children’s lunches, and books, and caps, 
And pens and ink, and chalk, and maps. 

They made boys laugh, and the teacher frown, 
And turned the schoolroom upside down. 


The bears were tired, the room was warm, 

They thought they had done sufficient harm, 

So they all went outtoanear-byfarm, [green— 
Where the ground was smooth and the grass was 
As jolly a crowd as was ever seen. 

A watch was offered in a diamond case 

To any boy who would run a race 

Of a hundred yards with the little bear, 
Without shoes or coat, and beat him square, 

A boy was found who wasn’t slow, 

Though he needed soap from head to toe; 

The black bear gave the word to go, 

The white bear danced and grinned with joy, 
The crowd lined up and cheered the boy; 
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of that animal is re-inspected dur- 











And started early on their way, 

h ink and slates and things bears need : 
lunch on which to feed, 

to write, and books to read, 
beech gads with which to fool 

the teacher run the school. 
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"Twas the month of May ; the day was fine ; 

= assembled prompt at nine. 
Toot bear marched to the teacher’s chair, 

K Off his hat and brushed his hair, 

the desk, and said that he 

d Tun the school that day and see 

\ fod pen® anced and figures flew, 
s, : boys were good and their lessons knew; 
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And name the capital of by-and-by ; 
And tell the distance from sun to star, 
And measure the poles and say how far 
A man could ride in a palace car, 

And draw the bottom of the China Sea, 
And tell the depth of the Zuyder Zee, 
And show on the map the weather-line 


When the nights are wet and the days are fine, 


And name the peoples that live at home, 

And make a map of the streets of Rome, 

And tell at once the other name 

For the land of Nod and the peaks of Fame, 
And if capes are worn now just the same. 

The girls said “yes” and the boys said “no,” 
But they couldn’t make the questions go; 


The start was fair, ’twas an even race, 

The field was crossed at a rapid pace, 

The watch was won, with the diamond case, 
By the boy who never washed his face. 


The bears were glad the day was o’er, 

They told the boys to work no more; 

The world was made, they said, for play, 
And boys and girls were just as gay 

Where schools were closed and teachers’ pay 
Was used for candy every day. 

They asked the children not to cry, 

They doffed their hats and said good-by, 
And journeyed off to the mountain side, 

To the hollow tree where they now abide. 








About 
Government 
Inspection 


The purpose of Government in- 


spection is to “make assurance 
double sure.” 

The preparation of Swift’s Pre- 
mium Hams and Bacon is con- 
ducted with the highest possible 
skill, under perfect sanitary con- 
ditions. 

Swift and Company have taken 
advantage of every improvement 
in the art of curing, every detail 
that will help make a perfect ham 
or piece of bacon, 

Government inspection is one of 
the details. 

From the entrance of the animals 
to the ‘Stock Yards until the fin- 
ished product is ready for sale, 
everything is under the supervision 
of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, a department of 
the Government under the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This bureau consists of a large | 
number of educated veterinary sur- 
geons, trained women micro- 
scopists and expert inspectors. 
Every animal is inspected “on the 
hoof,” as it is called, and the meat 


ing the several processes of dress- 
ing, curing and smoking. 

When a Premium ham is finished, 
it is branded, wrapped and labeled 
as shown in the picture. 

The brand “U. S. Insp’d”’ indi- 
cates the final approval of a thor- 
oughly unprejudiced expert who 
represents the Government. 
“Swift’s Premium” means that the 
makers consider it the best ham 
that choice stock, scientific meth- 
ods, care, cleanliness and Premium 
flavor can produce. 

The next time you go to market 
pick out a ham or a piece of bacon 
branded “ Swift’s Premium.” 


It does not pay to experiment 
with unknown goods 


Swift and Company 








Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
ee 
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F I HAVE been read carefully I 
most certainly have been regis- 
tered by the American housewife 
as being opposed to all forms of 
fancy cooking; and by this term I 


mean all concoctions requiring 

great length of time and trouble in 
preparation, which do not increase the true 
food value of the dish, nor contribute to the 
building of the body either mentally, morally 
or physically; but, on the contrary, make one 
an easy prey to indigestion. All dishes 
should be sightly, well prepared, palatable, 
and, above all things, neatly dished and 
nicely garnished. 

In these closing days of the nineteenth cen- 
tury women seem called upon to do many 
kinds of work besides that of the kitchen. 
They are expected to be ‘‘ Ladies Bountiful,’’ 
always pleasant, always appropriately and 
becomingly dressed, and at the same time 
be mothers and housewives. 

Our grandmothers, compared with us, had 
few social duties; consequently, they had 
more time for home work. There was in 
those old days far less wear and tear upon 
the nerves; and, under such conditions, diges- 
tion was more completely performed. The 
mothers of to-day must look more carefully 
to the building of their bodies and brains 
than their mothers and grandmothers did. 
Indeed, at the pace at which we Americans 
are going we use our brains at full speed 
nearly all the time. What man can build 
brain and brawn on pies, layer cakes or pre- 
serves, or any other mass of material which 
from its very complexity requires labor and 
time for digestion, drawing the blood from 
the brain to the stomach during his working 
hours? Observe those who eat their complex 
foods carelessly and hastily, and you will see 
at a glance the conditions that necessitate a 
complete rest every now and then, or an 
early nervous breakdown. 


ox 
Sugar Should be Taken in its Simplest Form 


F SUGAR is taken, and sugar may some- 
times be of great food value, it should be 
taken only in its simplest form. 

Fats are necessary foods, producing heat 
and force, and are essential to tissue forma- 
tion. They are chief among the fuel foods; 
their combustion in the body supplies most 
of the force appropriated by the nitrogenous 
structures, and through them they are con- 
verted into energy, and muscular, nervous 
and secretive force. 

As far as we know, all fats have about the 
same physical properties, although they 
differ widely in melting point and in the 
heat produced. It is observed by the Arctic 
explorer that animal fats produce more heat 
than the same weight of vegetable fats. This 
is due, no doubt, to the animal secretions 
which aid in their more rapid assimilation. 
All fats taken uncooked, or at the tempera- 
ture of the body, are more easily borne than 
those cooked or overheated. The fat meat 
of animals, however, must be cooked to free 
it from dangerous germs. 

Cream, butter, cocoanut fat and olive oil 
are admirable forms of fat, and will con- 
tribute to the heat and weight of the body and 
aid in the assimilation of other foods. Heat 
this same cream, butter and oil to a high 
degree, and decomposition at once takes 
place. No longer the same physical proper- 
ties are in them. The fatty irritant acids 
caused by the heating aggravate the stomach. 
Persons who eat fried materials, especially 
those with weak digestion, notice at once 
sour conditions of the stomach and a con- 
stant taste of the fat or fried materials. 
Cooked fats of all kinds must be used care- 
fully and sparingly or harm will result. 


ax 
Pies are Useless as Repair Food 


Sieptece another ingredient of the pie, is 

exceedingly wholesome; and, according 
to our modern methods of milling, much nour- 
ishment is obtained from the wheat grain. 
The starch of the grain, while a simple food, 
is rather complex in its structure and must 
be broken down into more simple forms 
before it is of any use in the body. In other 
words, starch is not found in the blood as 
starch, but is converted into various forms of 
sugar in the process of digestion. The alka- 
line secretions of the mouth contain a 
ferment, known as P/yalin, producing the 
primary digestion of the starches. If these 
starch grains are incased in an envelope of 
fat, as they are in the rubbing or cutting 
of the fat and flour together in the making 
of pies, digestion becomes complex and 
difficult; and the starch, escaping the diges- 
tion of the mouth, enters the stomach unpre- 
pared, and is rushed on into the intestines, 
where it comes for final digestion. Nature, 
upset from beginning to end, is here illy pre- 
pared to complete the work. These mate- 
rials, now imperfectly digested, are crowded 
along in the peristaltic movement of the 
intestines until they are finally cast from the 
body in perhaps an undigested condition. 
They have been useless to us in the building 
and repair of the body, the purpose for which 


we eat. If this same flour were made into 
bread, the butter spread over in goodly quan- 
tity, and the two thoroughly masticated, an 
admirable food would be the result; full 
power, as it were, would be obtained from 
each revolution of the wheel. 


ax 
The Inside of the Pie is Injurious 


NSIDE the pie a complex mixture is fre- 
quently found. If it be a mincemeat pie, 
especially one containing liquor, added to 
preserve the mass, and it does so not only in 
the jar, but in the stomach also, it is doubly 
bad. If it be a fruit pie, such as cherry or 
other acid fruit, the cane sugar has been 
inverted, both by the heat and the acid, and 
we have “‘ invert’’ sugar of two sorts, one 
most prone to fermentation. If this inversion 
of the sugar had been performed by the fer- 
ments of the digestive tract according to 
Nature’s plans, we could get from it a greater 
amount of true food with less expenditure of 
vital force. Taking then into consideration 
that the heating of the fat by the baking of 
pie has robbed it of easy assimilation, the 
surrounded starch grains are more difficult of 
solution, the ‘‘invert’’ sugar prone to fer- 
mentation, we certainly have wasted our 
energy and a tremendous amount of blood in 
the digestion of these materials from which 
we have gained little. 

The man who follows the plow and walks 
for miles in the open air may be able to 
digest pie and is less liable to inconve- 
nience; but, on close investigation, we do 
not find the farmer, with all the advantages 
over his city brother, any more robust or 
free from disease than we, who are closed 
within four walls of acity house. Crowded as 
we are in these great places we have learned 
from necessity that sanitary conditions must 
be well looked after; our food must be 
selected with care and simply cooked, to 
keep us living. A robust person may violate 
the laws of Nature for a few short years, but 
he pays the penalty when he comes to middle 
life, and we observe the various diseases so 
common among this class—indigestion, fol- 
lowed by rheumatic gout, Bright’s disease. 
and serious uric acid conditions. 


or 
Few People can Eat Complex Foods 


N MY close observation in the last twenty 
years I find very few people in our common 
struggle for existence who can for any length 
of time eat carelessly of complex foods. At 
forty or fifty a man may perhaps have accu- 
mulated wealth, but not health; and of what 
earthly use is the first without the second? 
Many persons in the generation gone before 
have eaten pies at least once a day, but they 
have not had meat three times a day, nor 
have they rushed at our pace. They gave 
more time to the digestion of the pie. People 
who recommend these rich foods rarely know 
anything of their complex conditions, and 
still less of the complexity of digestion. 

There is another side to this question: that 
of saving the wives, daughters and maids 
hours of fatiguing labor for which they get 
little credit, as dyspeptics rarely compliment 
their cooks. Last year I investigated a num- 
ber of restaurants both in Philadelphia and 
New York, and found that the sale of pies at 
the quick-lunch counters had fallen off in the 
last five years at least two-thirds; men are 
finding better and more easily digested food. 
Whether this comes from the teaching of 
cooking in our public schools and _ the 
general agitation of the subject of domestic 
economy, or whether men by instinct learn 
that other foods are better adapted to their 
methods of life and work, one cannot tell, but 
these are the facts; people are using two- 
thirds ‘less of fancifully cooked foods than 
they were five or six years ago. 

The dainty, simple, well-regulated table 
saves many anxious hours both over the fire 
and in the sick-room. In looking up the 
origin of pies—for they are truly an 
American production as we have them 
here—I find that in the early days fatty foods 
of all kinds were very scanty. 


x : 
Formerly Pies were Eaten Only on Sunday 


: ae spread on bread was not a pleasant 

thought, although it was used in many 
districts. Our foremothers, not having any 
great amount of butter, evidently learned to 
manipulate lard with flour, and then dis- 
guised the taste by putting between two 
layers of this crust a layer of fruit. In those 
days the simplicity of life, simplicity of 
thought and simplicity of dress all tended to 
aid digestion. Pies, perhaps, were not then 
objectionable. They were. not, however, 
served daily as they are in many country 
places now; they were the Sunday dessert. 
In those days people had meat but twice a 
week. Bread, milk, cheese, with simply 
cooked vegetables, formed the daily ration. 
Under such conditions one can see at a glance 
that a pie on Saturday or Sunday would not 
in the slightest upset the digestion. Cakes 
were served only upon holidays; now, in 
many fe:ailies, they are served daily. 


Over-Feeding is Harmful in Every Way 

he THE recommendation of fancy cooking, 

the costly and complicated dishes, we for- 
get that our manner of life is such that these 
foods are a drawback to our higher civiliza- 
tion. Who does not look pityingly upon the 
boy or girl who, under brilliant auspices, 
enters college, and at the end of the first or 
second year is returned home a broken-down 
wreck with nervous proustration— not because 
of overwork, but, if you chouse, over-feeding, 
as far as bulk is concerned, and under-feeding 
from true food standpuint? They have con- 
sumed all the blood necessary for good brain 
work in the digestion of their food. To make 
it still more simple, let us suppose for a 
moment that a given amount of blood in the 
body must serve for all muscular and mental 
action. If one is using the arms, as in rowing, 
the blood necessarily is giving its strength to 
that part of the body by constantly bathing and 
repairing the tissues. Who would for a mo- 
ment while rowing try to du heavy mental 
work? The circulation in that part of the 
body is going more slowly, the brain is not 
being so rapidly bathed or nourished. As the 
blood is drawn to the centre of digestion 
during this operation it cannot well give full 
energy to other parts of the body at the same 
time; and if one’s strength is consumed in the 
digestion of food, what energy is there left for 


the performance of either mental or physical 


labor? ; 
In summing up, I find that many foods, if 
taken as Nature Zives them to us, are pala- 
table, easily digested and of much greater 
value than when blended in one general dish. 
Many persons who find it quite difficult to 
digest nitrogenous and carbonaceous foods at 


the same meal, find that they can digest both 


when taken at separate meals. 
or 
Butter and Milk are Easily Contaminated 


WORD regarding the sort of fat used. | 


Many times I receive communications 
asking if pies are injurious when made from 
butter. Persons have a feeling that lard 
must naturally be unwholesome, as it is one of 
the products of the hog, a rather unclean ani- 
mal. From the standpoint of cleanliness I 
doubt the choice betweenthetwo. Butter and 
milk lend themselves most readily to contam- 
ination, and as far as pie is concerned it would 


be no more wholesome made from butter than | 
It certainly would be more pala- | 


from lard. 
table. The crust would be light and flaky, 
but each one of these little flakes, no matter 


how thin, is dense and difficult of digestion. | 
The lard crust is vily and mashes under the | 
fork, while the butter crust is brittle and | 
The heating of but- | 


much more attractive. 
ter, however, is more objectionable than the 
heating of lard. It is the mixture of the fat 
and flour, not the kind of fat used. In fact, 
the English tarts made from the uncooked 
suet chopped and mingled with a double 
quantity of flour are rather more easy of 


digestion than pastry made of either lard or | 


butter. 

The vegetarians use cocoanut and olive oil, 
and as these fats are used in liquid form they 
incase the starch grain more securely than 
the animal fats—consequently, are not more 
easily digested. The thought of vegetable 
oils isa much pleasanter one, as they are free 
from contaminations of disease; although, in 
the making of lard the meat is heated to a 
degree sufficient to kill any germs. The ani- 
mal fats are suet, tallow, lard, marrow, butter 
and cream; the vegetable fats are made from 
nuts, olives and cocoanuts. 


OX 
There are Many Better Desserts than Pie 


Most of the fillings of pies, as custard, 
pumpkin custard, apple custard, may 
be made and baked in small cups, or a large 
baking-dish, and will be quite as palatable 
as when filled into a dish lined with crust. 
A biscuit crust, made by adding baking pow- 
der to flour and thoroughly sifting, and then 


simply moistening with milk, may be rolled | 
thin and used as a lining to the ordinary pie- | 
dish for the holding of such mixtures. | 


There are, however, many better and more 
sightly desserts than any of these, so that 
pies need not enter into our daily food. 

Most housekeepers get into a rut, and feel 
that it is necessary on Saturday —the general 
baking day—to make so many cakes, so 
many loaves of bread and so many pies, 
simply because their mothers did before 
them. . The monotony of this rather destroys 
one’s appetite; and it is such families that 
every now and then find it necessary to take 
attip, if only for a change of food. Money 
might be saved and health gained by having 
this same change of food at home. This 
really applies not only to desserts, but also 
to the general meals. Steaks, chops, roasts, 
with an occasional stewed chicken, are gone 
over and over three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. 
stewed or roasted, the cook or the housewife 
forgetting that there are over thirty ways. of 
preparing the ordinary fowl. 

Instead of having, then, great variety of 


material, we should have great variety of prep- | 


aration, thus keeping up the appetite and 
making the table appear attractive. 
8! 
This is the first of three “‘ Health and Diet Talks ” 
which Mrs. Rorer will contribute to the Journal. 
In the next (the September) issue she will tell 
** How to Train a Waitress ”’ 


Defining the work of the maid who has charge of the 
dining-room. 


Chickens are always | 


AHotWaterBoiler 


_ consumes 46%less 


coal than does a 
- Hot Air Furnace 


oe 


At $....per ton 

equals $....per 
ya Lee | 

) A For/une Saved from theAshes”) 


_ Send for our valuable pamphlet 
“THE HOMES SUCCESSFUL” 
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Gelatine 
Is distinguished by a ‘‘Checkered’’ Wrapper 


Any Child 


desiring to make 
a mold of jelly 
for some sick 
Sriend may obtain 
a package of 
COX’S Gelatine 
and recipes by 
Oscar, of the 
Waldorf- Astoria, 
without charge, 
by addressing 
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J. & G. COX, Ltd. 
105-107 Hudson St., N.Y. 





An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breeze Freshness. 
McMENAMIN & CO.’S 


DEVILED CRABS 


RLS. Keep in All Climates 
















Quickly prepared for any emergency: 
Served in their natural shell makes 4 
grateful change in the family 
Found on Menus of 
First-Class Hotels, 
Restaurants 


and 
Clubs. : 


, A Royal Supper Dish. 
A Delicious 


, McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, ¥& 


1 : We furnish all materia ¢ 
ect. 
$200 UP eerie and estimate free 
| 

| 











Hot WATER HEAT 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Miss- 
———— 


BYRON BLUING Makes Clothes WHITE 
FREI to blue big wash 3 months, LE cme 
rite for “ Laundry ua 
REE for laundering difficult fabrics and removing sain 
linens. Not soldat stores. Byron Chemical Co., New Have, 





1221 Guaranty Bidg., 
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LDFAST” 
HAIRPINS 
STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 


| “HO 


AS YOU DRESS IT 










Lighter than bone. ‘They do not slip, split or 
gle Made in white, black, brown and auburn, 
Size 2% inches. For braid and bonnet use 3%, 

and 444 inches. 

id by best dealers. Six of smallest or one 
of largest size by mail for 10¢ in stamps if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 





«Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


ANOS 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Jone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the lischer Piano with 
an individuatity that no other Diano possesses. 


60 


Years 


Established 





Over 


110,000 
Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Vasy Vayments 
every home is at once enabled to possess an 
enjoy a Mligh-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


‘TEAR STRAIGHT 


AND ERFECT 4 
4 ARE PER T ¢ 








~—s* 
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By Buying the 


Original 

Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 





ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


“.° Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 


Silk Loops are a Thing 
di of the Past 


phil Invisible Eyes take the place of 
and prevent gaping. Used and 

pr by all «lressmakers. Indispen- 
b A every dress. Eyes, 5c.; Hooks 
yes, 10c. At all stores or by mail. 





PEET'S 
INVISIBLE EVE 





TRADE-MARK REO. 


FEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa." ™*7?,1#06-0c27,1000 





The only one devised 
by a Modiste, who 
knows what is re- 

uired to make such a 

evice practical, She 
tried and discarded 
all others, knowing 
that it is the only Sup- 
porter that will give 


distributes 5 entire satisfaction. It 
the aon. of garm 


weighi ents. Will hold a skirt 
MZ 10 pounds as easily asa lawn skirt. Re- 


HO sewing. The belt is braid and non-rusting 
the © opel Skirt and waist are held firmly to 
one patent safety-pin hooks, weighing less than 
Thine cones Picea Scan sae 

rice, by matl, 25 cents. lis- 
guaranteed or money refunded. Agents wanted. 
IN GARMENT SUPPORTER CO. 


m—__$ 450 Madison St., Chicago, Iit, 


Welding invitation? 


«& - Express prepaid. Samples free. 
B.MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 


Sheldon’s Garment Supporter 
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A NEW IDEA WITH PRESSED FLOWERS 


By RAY F. STEINFELD 


flowers in a decorative manner on 
silk, satin and velvet. The re- 
sults will be found surprisingly 
gratifying. In this form of deco- 
ration the amateur’s path is not fraught with 
the painstaking effort of imitating Nature. 
The task of 
pressing the 
flowers is quite 
simple. Place 
freshly 


which must be 
free from moist- 
ure, between 
several layers of 
white blotting 
paper. Care- 
fully spread the 
petalsand leaves, 
giving each suf- 
ficient space. 
The blotting papers with flowers arranged for 
drying should then be placed under a weight 
and allowed to dry for several days, after 


A GLOVE Box 


| which they will be ready for use. 


A pasteboard box covered with silk or satin 
may be transformed into a receptacle for 
gloves similar to the one illustrated above. 





A MAGAZINE COVER 


|% EVERY instance the flowers or leaves 

are affixed to the material by means of 
fine silk thread, using a color that harmonizes 
with the stems. After the flowers or leaves 


are sewed to the material a fine white silk 
net, termed illusion, is used to veil the entire 
decorated surface. 


The illusion is barely 
perceptible; it 
makes the flow- 
ers adhere more 
closely and keeps 
them free from 
becoming rough 
or from break- 
ing or fraying. 
The illusion is 
secured to the 
material it covers 
by séwing it at 
the edge with a 
fancy stitch such 
as the feather, 
herringbone or 
simple cat-stitch. 
Yet another and a most effective finish is 
obtained by the use of a narrow silk cord. 
The dainty magazine cover illustrated is 
made of fawn-colored velvet upon which 
were arranged bouquets of scarlet honey- 
suckle. A more suitable gift could hardly 
be devised for the friend who delights in 





A Pansy CENTREPIECE 


| Line the box first with a thin sheet of wad- 


ding, then cover neatly with the material 
that is to be used. For such a box forget- 
me-nots and-maidenhair or asparagus ferns 
might be used. Pansies were used for the 
centrepiece illustrated. Morning-glories, the 
blue gentian, red clover, the brilliant wild 
columbine and 
numberless other 
flowers may also 
be used to ad- 
vantage. 


HE prettiest 
kind of a 
mouchoir case 
conceivable may 
be made as fol- 
lows: Procure 
one-third of a 
yard of taffeta 
silk, line with a 
pretty contrast- 
ing color. The 
one illustrated to 
the right is of a 
pale shade of 
green lined 
with white. Pink with lavender, white and 
sky blue, Nile green and pink combine well. 
Decorate with violets interspersed with 
maidenhair fern, and be sure to sprinkle 
violet or your favorite sachet powder in the 
interlining. Finish the edges with a silk 
cord and sew on each side two pieces of satin 





A Set OF DOILIES 


ribbon, so that the case may be tied together. 
Similar cases may be made for laces and veils. 
Nothing can be more dainty than articles 
made in this way, the illusion which keeps 
the flowers in place being almost invisible. 





A DaInTY MOUCHOIR CASE 


A PRETTY WEDDING GIFT 


preserving the covers and edges of periodicals 
so that they may retain their freshness till 
they reach the binder. 

A pretty wedding gift, and one which 
would delight any bride, would be a lunch- 
cloth. similar to the one illustrated above, 
which was made of white satin with sprays 
of buttercups 
and daisies 
strewn over its 
shimmering sur- 
face. The lunch- 
cloth was a yard 
and a quarter 
square. 

The set of 
doilies illus- 
trated at the 
foot of the first 
column are five 
inches square, 
and are edged 
with narrow 
lace sewed on 
without any full- 
ness. Thedoilies 
match the lunch- 
cloth. 

For a duplicate of the Empire lamp shade 
illustrated below use cream-colored China 
silk, and for a finish at the top and bottom 
make narrow ruches of red silk. The flowers 
are brilliant red poppies and dried grasses, 
grouped here and there with charming irregu- 
larity under the dainty illusion. 





THe Empire LAMP SHADE 


The above are but a few suggestions to the 
girl on the alert for new ideas. Lacking the 
advantages of an artistic training she can by 
pressing and arranging flowers in this way 
give expression to her love for art. 
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Perfect Poise 


Of the woman who wears a FERRIS 
Waist is easily distinguishable. She 
rides with easy grace because every 
motion, every muscle is absolutely free. 
She rides without fatigue because slie 
enjoys perfect respiration. Ferris’ 
Bicycle Corset Waist is constructed 
with elastic. sides which yield to 
every motion of the wearer. The hips 
are short, the bust is made to give 
support without restriction. Every 
woman who rides a wheel or a horse, 
who plays tennis or golf, should wear 


FERRIS’ 


Bicycle Corset Waist 


They are shown in all their beauty in the 
Ferris Book of Living Models — Free. 
Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by 
1 peotiag retailers. Do not take substitutes. 
Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50c. to $1.00; 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c, Made only by 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 341 Broadway, N.Y. 











No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550, 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


children, Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. if he 
doesn’t keep thent write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of moth 
therefore we want it accessible to ail the world, 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, I. 








«American Made for American Maids” 


ISX Chicago Waists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 00 
in various shapes, to 
fit every woman. 


Ladies’ Model 


long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


slender 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! 


Made of fine 
sateen; fast 
black, drab or 
white; clasp or 
button front. 
Sizes 18 to 30, 
waist meas- 
ure; 31 to 36, 
Sc extra. ; 

Ask your dealer for the G-D Curcaco Watst. 
If he aad it, send a paney order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and size desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 

Chicago, ll. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., 
oe 
‘LOVE’S FROLIC”—Entr’ Acte 
Regular Price, 50 Cents. Sent to you, together with my up-to-date 
Catalogue of Popular Standard and Classic Music, for 20 Cents. 
C. F. BRIEGEL, Music Publixher, 242 Sixth Ave., New Vork 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


WE HAVE on hand several hundred pieces 

of fine suitings and skirtings which we 
wish to dispose of in orderto reduce our stock. 
You can now secure a fashionable garment 
made toorder ata great reduction from former 
prices. 


don’t like and we will refund your money. 
One-third has been cut off the price of nearly 
every cloth suit and skirt in our line, and 


Order from this Reduced Price Sale | 
as freely as you wish ; send back anything you | 


nearly every wash suit and skirt has been re- | 


duced to one-half of for- 
mer prices ; but the quality 
of materials and work- 
manship is right up to our 
usual standard—just as 
good as if you paid double 
the money. 







Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; former 
price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; some reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34; some reduced to $10. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67; some 
reduced to $12.50. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; 
reduced to 


$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67 ; some reduced to $3.50. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6; some reduced to $4.50. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest models; 
former price $4; reduced to $2. 
$5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 
$6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for Summer wear; 
former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
$5 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.50. 
Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate 
Bicycle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We tell you about hundreds of reduced- gar- 
ments in our Summer Catalogue, which w . ‘De sent 
am bometner with samples of m ,to any lady who 

. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; 
be sure YY say that you wish the Summer Catalogue. 
Don’t mr Aare the c t goods will be sold first. 
Our new of tailor-made gowns,skirt 

bone 6 —¥ will be y August 27. It wil 
eatures never before shown in a cat- 
chaque ofthis this kind. Write now; we will mail you acopy, 
with a full line of samples, as soon as issued. 
Be sure to say that you wish the new Fall Catalogue. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


“Dora is One Sort of Girl, Mary is an- 
other,’’ said a friend the other day, speaking 
of two young women who were intimately 
acquainted, and in the same circle of associ- 
ates. ‘‘It is perhaps because of their differ- 
ences that they harmonize; perhaps one has 
something to give the other that the other 
lacks and needs. They work together suc- 
cessfully, yet where Dora is impulsive and 


| enthusiastic Mary is deliberate and calm, and 


| heard from, the second may 





while the first makes more fuss and is oftener 
be depended 
upon for the quiet accomplishment of what- 
ever she undertakes. Dora is the popular 
girl, and the showy one; Mary is dearly loved 
by a few choice friends. She reminds me of 
Wordsworth’s verse: 
‘A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in the sky.’ 
It is idle to compare girls who are in such 
complete contrast. Both are lovely and win- 
some, but one is of the family of the rose, and 
the other is of the violet’s clan.”’ 

My friend paused and took up her 
embroidery. It was a large piece of work 
which had occupied her epere moments for 
several years. 

‘*The fact is,” said I, ‘‘that those two 
girls are as opposite in temperament and 
training as you and I. Fancy my ever pro- 
ducing a masterpiece of needlework; I gaze 
at yours in hopeless admiration, remembering 


| that the darning of a stocking is my utmost 


attainment in that line.’’ 
‘And that requires care and pains, and 


| no slight degree of artistic skill,’’ said my 


| friend. 
| and you have. 


‘* But I haven’t the ear of girlhood 
Why don’t you remind them, 


| these girls, that each has her own talent, her 





own vocation, her own ministry, and is ac- 
countable for the use she makes of it; also 
that nobody is expected to do another’s share, 
but is responsible only for her own?”’ 


We Were Sitting on a Veranda where rus- 
tling curtains of vine leaves stirred in the 
August morning, and from our airy perch, 
high in the mountains, we gazed over a broad 
landscape of hills and vales and level fields. 
Near us a party of people were playing golf 
on the green links, and around a bend in 
the road we saw a stagecoach with a merry 
throng filling every seat, lads and lasses and 
one or two gray-haired matrons, swinging 
along at the steady gait of the mountain 
horses and off for a long drive. Everything 
was bright and stimulating, and the prettiest 
group within our view was composed of a 
cluster of children, clinging to the skirts of 
an elder sister who was telling them stories. 

‘** Evelyn Stuart,’’ observed my friend, ‘‘ is, 
as usual, the mothers’ benefactress. She is 
entertaining the smaller fry and leaving the 
seniors free to enjoy themselves.’’ 


The Most Charming Type of Girlhood is 
that to which Evelyn belongs—the demure, 
thoughtful, caretaking type. These girls are 
little mothers from their seventh year, 
whether they are the daughters of the rich 
who need not give nursery help, or the 
daughters of the poor who must. Children 
run to them instinctively; they gain the con- 
fidence of the awkward, growing boy; they 
assist the younger sister over her hard places, 
and to their parents they are of simply 
inestimable value. 

Such girls take naturally to domesticity 
and learn to be good housekeepers and 
homemakers. Their especial danger is that 
they may lose a sense of proportion and exalt 
trivialities to a place too lofty for petty 
things.- A style of mind which grasps and 
carries details sometimes fails before the 
larger affairs of life, and our dear home 
daughter must beware that she does not put 
the scaffolding in the foreground of her mind, 
forgetting that it exists’ only for the sake of 
the building that is going on. 


A Girl of this Class, refined and dainty, 
married a man who was devoted to her, but 
who tried her by his insensibility to the exces- 
sive tidiness which had become with her a 
passion. Adozen times in an evening this 
young wife would cross a room to straighten 
a book on the table, or restore a chair to its 
former position, or brush up a bit of feathery 
ash which had fallen from the open fire upon 
the clean hearth. She was a darling, but she 
was a fidget, and her husband one day 


: remarked mournfully: 


‘* At home my sisters thought me a rather 
considerate fellow, but Betty is perfectly 
worn out with my carelessness.’’ 

Which was the greater pity because it was 
true. But Betty, a beautiful woman of the 
slavishly domestic type, had the defects of 
her virtues, and her exquisite housewifery 
had its unpleasant side. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


A Girl May be Sweet and Gentle like 
Evelyn Stuart, winning the love of the children 
inasummerinn. She may do this and simi- 
lar sweet, unselfish things and still belong 
to what I may style the athletic type, for as 
we all know, the athletic girl is much in evi- 
dence just now, and is justly popular. With 


her broad-soled shoes, short and sensible skirt | < 


and trig sailor hat and shirt-waist, this young 
woman steps out with a breezy air of resolute 
independence and bluff good humor. Her 
eyes are bright, her cheeks are red, her car- 
riage is firm and erect, and she is joyously 
alive and makes an atmosphere of joyous life 
around her. If she does not over-exercise, if 
she is wise enough to remember that she 
must hold the balance even between the 
claims of indo6r and outdoor life, and if, in 
being a good comrade to her brothers and 
friends, she avoids the undesirable extreme 
of being a good fellow, this is a wonderfully 
charming and fortunate girl. 


The Athletic Girl is apt to be influential, 
to have power—and most of us like this— 
and when she expresses an opinion she is 
generally listened to with respect. A sound 
mind in a sound body is the superlative of 
attraction, and this a girl may and should 
possess. For most girls, as for many older 
women too, it is well to strive for the rounded 
life, the life of symmetry, the life which is 
not unduly developed in one direction at the 
expense of another. Because a girl excels in 
rowing, in riding, in golfing, or is an expert 
at tennis, she need not sacrifice her musical 
skill, her grace of conversation, her ability to 
lead a meeting or paint a picture, nor yet her 
knack of beating up a cake or concocting 
some delicious dish when unexpected com- 
pany arrives to take supper. 

An exquisite young woman is she whose 
dress, and hair, and skin indicate the most 
scrupulous attention to the daily toilette. We 


have learned that bathing, and rubbing, and | 


care for personal cleanliness, the 
which distinguishes the lady and adorns her 


nicety | 


for her station, are the handmaids not of | 
health alone, but of beauty, and where is the | 


young girl who despises beauty? For the 
business girl, for the girl whose daily employ- 
ment is close and confining, nothing can be 
better than that she emulate the dainty girl 
in her every-day care of her dress and 
appearance, and in frequent cleansing of the 
skin by thorough bathing and vigorous 
friction, and by keeping herself and all her 
belongings as dainty as she possibly can, 


| Want to Say a Word to you all about the 


need there is to-day, in every department of | 


society, of having a specialty. As you 
gather about me, girls of the types I have 
been describing and of other and equally 
interesting types, I am forecasting your 
futures. Some of you will marry and become 
queens of the home, thus reaching the high- 
est altitude God ever gives woman. Others 
will live the single life, and it may be a very 
blessed one, full of rich compensations even 
if sometimes lonely. Pardon my telling you 
that, single or married, every woman should 
acquire some knowledge of child culture and 
learn how to take judicious thought for the 
little ones. To girls who can afford the time 
for it a course of kindergarten training may 


prove an invaluable help to this end, bring- | 
ing out their best faculties and helping to 
make them the all-round women of whom I | 


have spoken in this talk. 


Every Girl, No Matter What Her Station or 
prospects, should acquire some useful art or 
profession, should learn to do some one 
thing so well that it shall have a value in the 
great world-market, and in her hour of need 
suffice to make her a breadwinner. The 
world has an abundance of mediocre work- 
ers, but it can never have a superfluity of 
those who have added to native endowment 
discipline and conscientioustraining. Think 
this over, dear girls, in this serene August 
weather when some of you are pondering 
what to do next, and many of you are plan- 
ning for the future. 

Probably the best gift which could be 
bestowed on most girls in any station or 
occupation would be what on the turf is 
known as staying power. ‘Many of us begin 
with enthusiasm, but we give out before the 
end of the day. To adopt a certain line of 
conduct, to choose a special study, or to 
decide on a particular course and stick to 
it, is in each case to deserve success, if 
not always to insure it. 

The path of life is strewn with the wrecks 
of those who began but did not hold on their 
way. She who would make her mark in this 
workaday world, and gain her prize, must 
be steady and persevering in the -face of 
every discouragement, with belief in herself 
and in God. 








Means taking chances. You take no chance 
in buying a “ Beifeld’ ’ suit, 

waist, skirt, cape of 

jacket. No other ladies’ 

suit the equal of this, 
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SATIN TRIMMED. 

in fine all-wool home. 

spuns, black, oxford, 

medium gray, blue 
and brown. 


IN EVERY TOWN. 
TO HANDLE THE LINE 


A veritable rainbow of at. 

tractive styles and prices 

for the Fall season— 

styles to fit every faney 

and prices that argue 

stronger than 

words. “‘ Beifeld” 

garments gel] 

themselves be- 

Y cause Style, 

quality and price 

are right. Every 

one is guaranteed 

and has THIS LABEL 

inside the collar. 

Terms, catalogue and cloth Y hl 
samples to dealers upon request. is <7 


We sell to merchants only. 


JOSEPH BEIFELD & CO, 
266-268 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
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Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 














Cover the entire body like an additional skin. 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. 


No Buttons Down the Front 


Made for men, women and young people. Most con- 
venient to put on, being entered at the top and drawa 
on like trousers. with no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies me such perfect fit for dresses or 
wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 


“ONY. 
_BLA oA HOSIERY 


Fitting 

















“ONYX” brand is the standard for Black. 


Hosiery, and is specially noted for 
SHAPE, ELASTICITY and DURABILITY 


Loxp & Tayior, Wholesale Importers, 
guarantee every pair sold. If you cannot 
obtain at your retailer’s,communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, "°K yore 








GOFF'S has been the standard ——— = 


Every tangouetenent has been introduced in its 


manufacture to keep it at its high standard —* The Bem . 
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A FRAGRANT, 
ANTISEPTIC 
DENTIFRICE, 
ONLY BENEFIT 
CAN FOLLOW 
ITS USE. DO 
NOT ACCEPT 
ANY SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR RU- 
BIFOAM. PRICE, 
25 CENTS AT 
DRUGGISTS’. 






































Sample vial free on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
ress 
E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


|Pears’ 


Its least virtue is that it 































































lasts so. 
- Soap is for comfort ;. the 
y clean are comfortable. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness — 
is perfect cleanliness. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
ts it, especially druggists. 


The Crown 
Lavender Salts 


Refined 
Pangent 
Refreshing and 
Invigorating 








Made with the same 
ting care that distinguishes 
the celebrated Crown 


Perfumery and Toilet 
con- 


aan Powders. 

x4 POPULAR SIZES 

atl 3 cts. and 50 cts. 

e Sold Everywhere in 
CROWN 


Stoppered Bottles Only 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
LONDON and PARIS 


if your dealer does not sell Crown Goods they will 
sent on receipt of price by 


Depot of American Importation 
343 Broadway, New York 































Our Course in 
Design, for your study at 
home during leisure hours, will fit 
you to earn a good income or beautif 
ae heme by oe design of china, inte or 
| orations, wall paper, rugs, carpets an 

/ her textiles, book covers, book plates, adver- 

nts, menus, Christmas cards, etc. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
lngestiicn in 4 same lines as in ©O) 
tesident art schools. Our superior 


develops the artistic talent 
watural to nearly all women. Send 
for art circular. 


International Correspondence 
Sehools, Box Bai, 
Seranton, Pa. 










































‘Why do you use a vanilla ex- 
tract that is not satistactory 
When you can always have 


ott’s Vanilla Extract 


insisting upon it? 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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You Deaf? 


ie 95 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
: isa cyroval. Write for cata e. 


The Second 
Longfellow Picture 


Is now ready: 
“Minnehaha and 

Hiawatha”— 

And will be sent 

Anywhere, Postage Free, 

For One Dollar 





AST month the JOURNAL offered 
“Evangeline,” in its series of repro- 
ductions of W. L. Taylor’s great series 
of ‘‘ The People of Longfellow” pic- 
tures. Now the second picture is 

ready: ‘‘Minnehaha and Hiawatha” — Mr. 
Taylor choosing for illustration that exquisite 
part of the poem where the Indian lovers 
emerge from the forest. 


Either or both of these pictures may now be 
ordered. They are printed on heavy paper, 
unmounted, and ready for framing. In size the 
pictures are sixteen by twenty-one inches, or 
nearly twice the size of the pictures as originally 
printed in the Journal. In other words, these 
new reproductions are almost the size of two 
pages of the Journal, making them actually 
superb works of art. 

These new reproductions come so close to 
their magnificent originals as to possess all the 
character and feeling of the artist’s drawings. 

FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1.00) the 
Journal will now send to any address in the 
United States or Canada, postage prepaid, either 
of these pictures, or both for Two Dollars. 


Such pictures usually sell for Five or Six 
Dollars. One picture will be issued each month 
until the series is complete. All pictures will be 
carefully wrapped in tubes, to prevent any 
possible injury. 

Only 500 copies of each picture have been 
made. Hence, to avoid disappointment, it is 
advisable to send in your orders without delay. 


Address all orders to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 








“6 Sunshine ’’ 


The new department, 
Will begin in 
The next Journal 


OMETHING has already been told 
you about the beautiful idea and work 
of the Sunshine Society. Something 
more will be told next month, when 


Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden opens 


her new department. You cannot fail to become 
interested at the very start, for this reason : Sim- 
plicity seems to be the society’s watchword. No 
fees, no annoying rules, no red tape anywhere. 
A kind deed admits you to membership. Once 
admitted you simply carry good cheer wherever 
you go: to help people by a word or act: to put 
as much sunshine into their lives as you possibly 
can. No organization could be simpler or have 
a nobler aim. Thousands of peopie are mem- 
bers. Tens of thousands more will wish to be 
when they realize how easy it is to join, and how 
much happier their own lives may be made by 
thinking of others. 


The Department will be a regular feat«wre 
of the Journal 








The Wild Animal 
Play 


By Mr. 

Seton-T hompson, 
May be had in 
Book Form 


Address all orders to THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


“The Wild Animal Play,” b 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, whic 
was printed in the July JOURNAL, 
madea distinct “ hit.” Back num- 
bers of the magazine cannot - 
sibly be supplied, but the book of 
MR the play, bound in good cloth cov- 

» ers, and adapted for easy hand- 
ling when studying the lines, will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, for 
Fifty Cents. Whena om copies 
are ordered at one time the price 
for the entire lot will be only Five 
Dollars. In the book both the 
music and the drawings of the characters are 
iven in larger reproduction than was possible 
in the JOURNAL itself. 

As the edition is limited it is advisable to make 

early application for copies. 











The Best 
Photographic 
Competition 


Which the Journal 
Has ever arranged 














ILL remain open until November 1, so 
as to afford a chance to catch some of 
the rare beauty which Nature shows 
in the Autumn. ‘This is the competi- 
tion for prizes for pictures of all sorts 

of rural scenes. The JOURNAL offers $500 for the 
best fifteen pictures: $150. for the best picture, 
$100 for the next, $75 for the third, $50 for the 
fourth, $25 for the fifth, and ten prizes of $10 
each for the ten pictures next in merit. 

It makes no difference whether the pictures are 
mounted or unmounted, but the lines must be 
sharply defined and the tones good. All photo- 
graphs should be at least four inches by five in 
size — the larger the better, and senders should 
write their names and addresses upon the backs 
of the photographs, together with brief memo- 
randums about the places where the views were 
taken. Pictures should be sent to the ART 
BUKEAU, and return postage must be provided. 














184 Sonth 11th Street, Philadelphia 
































Relieves the irritation of Prickly 
Heat, Nettle Rash and Chafing; 
soothes the smarting of Chapped 
Face and Hands; cools the fever 
of Sunburn; revives all the 
Natural Functions of the Skin, 
making it soft and velvety. 
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Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder 


Is a healthful and antiseptic requi- 
site for the toilet; it imparts_a 
natural tone to the complex- 
ion; gives a delicate fin- 
ish to the toilet. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder 


Following active exercise, after shav_ 
ing, after or before ure to the 
sun, is a luxurious dressing to 
the skin, relieving all t 

annoyances of per- 
spiration. 
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Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder 


Prevents chafing and rash on the 
baby’s tender skin; gives com- 
fort, perfect sleep and free- / 


Sample by mail, /ree, if you mention 
this magazine. None genuine without the 
portrait of Gerhard Mennen on the top of 
the box. Sold everywhere. By mail, 25c. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 












Milan 
Berry Spoon 









Columbia 
Orange Spoon 







Berkshire 


Lotus 
Sugar Shell Jelly Knife 


Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and workman- 
ship —is as necessary as dainty china or fine 


| I was compelled to write it down, 


| none, so I used the bill-of-fare. 





linen if you wed have everything in good 


taste and harinony. Knives, forks, spoons | 
and fancy pieces for table use will be correct | 


if selected from goods stamped 


“1847 Bosers 


Bros.’”’ 


Remember “ 1847."" Send for Catalogue 53 R. 
INTERNATIONAL SiLveER Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meripen, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





For furnishing the tables of summer houses — 
and inexpensively all silver bearing the famous mar 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Will be found most attractive and suitable. It has all 
the distinctive beauty and tone of solid ware, with ali 
its wearing qualities, and its rich appearance has cre- 
ated an unprecedented demand for it. The new pat- 
terns, “JOAN,” “ASTORIA” and“ STUART,” are 
extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated Catalogue 
No. 75 E will help you in selecting silver which will 
make your table ‘Seautiful. Sent free on request. © 
Leading Dealers Sell Wallace Goods 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Stores in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London 











Consomme 
Mullagatawny 
| Cream of 
Celery 
Chicken Gumbo 
Tomato Okra 
Clam Chowder 


Naa Gangs 
et SOUPS 


Are easiest of preparation, and cost but ten 
cents a can, making six liberal portions. Sold 
by grocers. mple can six cents in stamps. 
Booklet free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO, 


302 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Acme Medicine Cover 
Dose Indicator 


15¢ | Pad Neem 7 
Keeps medicine free from dust and germs, and tells 


















time to take next dose. Fits an iss OF midheg 
stand for bottle Non-corrosive tifsept 

If your dealer hasn't it, send 1 “h | 
SHARON MANUFACTU: SOV 











134 South ith Street, Philadelphia 
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SCHUYLER COLFAX, Proprietor 
South Bend, ind. 


A ed Jor Free 


Catalogue. 
INVITATIONS AND 


WEDDIN ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Printed or Engraved in the LATEST APPROVED STYLES. 

In writing to us for samples and prices, state whether 

ited or engraved s fre desired. If you want 

we will also send, without charge, our new pam- 

4 “Weppinc Customs,” containing valuable 
ints on popular and correct forms. 

Our Record—Prompiness and Satisfaction. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Story of a Song 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


instantly a melody sang itself to the words and 
I searched 
my pockets for a bit of paper, but could find 
Will you 
pardon me that I bring it to you as it is?’’ 

Then without more words I played it to 
her; played as I never had before. She sat 
near me, and when I paused she did not 
speak, but with her eyes said, ‘‘ More!’’ 

“This I wrote and thought of you,’’ I 
whispered, and I played ‘‘ Who is Sylvia?’’ 

When I rose to go it was my lady’s turn to 
tremble. ‘‘I—I,’’ she stammered, and in 
her confusion I grew strangely self-possessed, 
‘*I—long have wished to ask you why— 
why, as you have dedicated so many of your 
noble works to others, I alone am left un- 
noticed. Do you not think me worthy?’’ 
She glanced up shyly, while hot blushes cov- 
ered neck and brow. My voice sounded far 
away as I said: ‘‘ My lady, do you not know 
that everything I have ever done is already 
dedicated, in my heart, to you?’’ 


or 


The blow has fallen, little, speechless com- 
forter. She is going from me. These few 
lines she has written take from me sunshine, 
life, and thrust me into that outer darkness 
whence there is no escape: 

“ Dear Master: Iu three days we leave for 
Hungary to pass the summer. jill you not come 
and give one more lesson to your pupil? Cs ae 

Mein Liebchen, thou art gone, and hast 
taken with thee all save honor, I did not 
speak though thou didst question me with thy 
sweet eyes, but yet my soul communed with 
thine, and it did seem that thy heart 
answered mine. Heart’s dearest, couldst 
thou read aright, thou must have seen and 
known these months how dear thou art to me. 
I do not speak thy name alone within this 
little room without I fall upon my knees in 
reverence for thy goodness. Canst thou 
divine the pang it cost me that I must let 
thee go and never say, ‘‘I love thee’’? And 
yet through all the bitter pain one thought 
brought comfort—rapture. Itwas this: that 
I, so poor that I dare not tell to thee in words 
the worship that I feel, yet have the power 
within me to express my love for thee in 
never-dying song. Yes! Yes! Immortal 
beloved, in my heart there sings for thee a 
song of songs that will live when we are gone; 
will live to tell the world the sacredness of 


man’s love for woman, of my love for thee. 


ox 


How many days I have neglected you, 
dear little book. I am so weary, so tired of 
this hopeless struggle, that something within 
me cries, ‘‘ Take courage; it is not for long; 
your work is nearly done!’’ God grant it 
may be so, and yet that night, when under- 
neath her window I stooped and lifted to my 
lips this faded rose her hand had thrown me, 
and read these words wrapped around the 
stem, I felt life held no deeper bliss: 

‘Beloved, I know well now the masters who 
taught thee so long ago the secret of thy thriiling 
touch and tone, for they are daily with me. Their 
names mean life, and they are called experience and 
love. What can I say to thee of thy dear song, 
whose melody still fills my soul, save that it tells me 
all [ longed to know, and leaves me comforted though 
broken-hearted.” 

I read again and yet again her dear con- 
fession. I pressed it to my heart, my lips. 
Has it not been as water in the desert to my 
thirsty soul? Yet, ungrateful that I am, I 
crave more—all, and die because it cannot 
be. Those first days when my Caroline had 
gone my song kept ever ringing in my ears— 
the song that was to tell her how I loved — 
adored. At last there cameatime when love 
could bear no more. ‘‘I must, I will gosing 
to her my song!’’ I cried in my despair. 
** At night when all is hushed and sstill, 
beneath her window I can ease my heart.’’ 


ox 


It was-past midnight when I crept. through 
the garden gate. Silently I stood a while 
beneath her window. ‘‘She sleeps,’’ I 
murmured. ‘‘ My lady sleeps, and in her 
dreams does she not know where love hath 
led my feet? Sleeping, her soul, untram- 
meled, must answer to the message that I 
bring. Music will link us, though apart.’’ 

Far off a whippoorwill wailed in the forest 
depths. Yearningly I stretched my arms 
and breathed, ‘‘ Where the darkling streams 
are creeping, dearest, let us go.’’ Then love 
touched my voice and carried it on wings of 
glory unto my desire. 

‘All the stars keep watch in Heaven 
While I sing to thee, 
And the night for love was given — 
Dearest, come to me.” 

A power from above filled me as I sang my 
swan song to my beloved. Was I awake? 
Was. I not dreaming? I feel again the thrill 
with which I saw the outer blind move slowly 
back, and in the moonlight, grave and pale, 
there stood my Lady Caroline. Although I 
heard no word I knew “ Farewell’’ was on 
her lips and in her tear-dimmed eye. She 
stood an instant; then, as she reached to 
draw the blind that was to shut her face 
from me for evermore, there fluttered from 
her hand and dropped down at my feet this 
crushed white rose. 


Josiah and | Go a-Visitin’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
as another star, differin’. 


Angenora held in her grasp, jest as honorable 
and useful as long as wimmen wear clothes, for 


the outside and inside both has to be ’tended | 


to, Scripter provin’ it as in the case of the 
platter. But Partheny couldn’t understand, 


and wuz determined that her girl should | 


foller success down the very same path Polly 
did. And so she wuz a-staggerin’ along that 
way so glorious to Polly, so hard and painful 
to Angenora, gropin’ and stumblin’ along, 
almost blind, for one eye had gin out entirely 
and the other wuz failin’ fast. 


ex 


As I see the poor girl bent down over her 
book till her nose most touched it, with a 
strong pair of specs on, powerless to help her 
much, and knowin’ that the gole wuz still 
distant and wouldn’t do her much good after 
she reached it, for she wuz a-goin’ to leave it 


to once and glad to, I felt that it wuz my | 
duty to remark to her Ma that it did seem too | 
bad to see Angenora ruinin’ her eyes and her | 


health. ' 

‘Yes, but she must git her diploma,’’ sez 
her Ma, ‘‘ and she is backward in her geom- 
etry, and trigenometry, and Greek, and seven 
or eight more studies.’’ 

Sez I: ‘‘ Trigenometry is honorable and 
desirable in lots of cases, and so is Latin and 
Greek, and the seven or eight more studies, 
but they hain’t a-goin’ to help Angenora in 
her life work of dressmakin’ nigh so much as 
eyesight and health. If they both fail her 
what has she got left?’’ 

‘‘Her diploma!’’ sez Partheny firmly. 
‘* She will have that if I live and she lives. 
After she passes in her studies then she can 
tend to her life work.’’ 

Sez I sadly: ‘‘I am afraid that she will 
pass sunthin’ else, 
studies. I am afraid she will pass the road 
that leads to success, and future happiness, 
and usefulness.’’ 

‘Well,’’ sez her Ma, ‘‘ she has got to git 


her diploma, anyway; I have jest slaved | 
myself to death for it and for Reginald’s | 


education, and I can’t be disappointed in 
this; she must have her diploma.’’ 

** Well,’’ sez I, ‘‘ most everybody has a gole 
in life, and they’re all different.’’ 


or 


I see that it wouldn’t do any good to argy 
any more, and [ hain’t one to set out vi’let 
roots on the cook stove and expect ’em to 
grow and blossom. But I felt deprested and 
feared the worst. And my most melancholy 
fears wuz realized. Angenora did git her 
diploma, but I may as well tell the end of 
the matter. The very day she passed in her 
studies the doctor told her that one of her 


lungs wuz gone, and he had gin up all hopes | 


of savin’ her eyesight. Her Ma got her 
diploma framed, but Angenora’s eyes wuz 
so bad that she couldn’t see it. And she sets 
there to home coughin’ and cryin’, helpin’ 
her Ma by knittin’ some an parin’ potatoes 
and such, but is dretful irritable and onhappy, 
and frettin’ all the time about her lost aim, 
the dressmakin’ that she wuz cut out for, and 
dear to her as her heart’s blood. 

Ephrum’s wife duz the best she can, but her 
health is failin’, too, and they say that 
Reginald is snappish and hateful because he 
has to help his Pa in the carpenter-shop, 
instead of farmin’, as he wanted to. The 
farm had to go on that mortgage. 

And what makes it all the worse for Ephrum 
and Partheny, Reginald feels above ’em and 


looks down on ’em, and, besides, he don’t‘love | 


to associate with ’em, his learnin’ is so much 
higher than theirn. But I hearn that his 
Cousin John, who is dretful sorry for him, 
preached such a powerful and tender dis- 
course at the college they both graduated 
from that it melted Reginald’s heart con- 
siderable, and he acted mellerer and less 
disagreeable to his parents for some time. 


ox 


John wuz chose to preach that great annual 
sermon partly on account of his high learnin’, 
for they say he can read the Scripters in 
the original as well as any old Greek ever 
did, jest searchin’ in them dead languages 
and livin’ ones, too, hunting for truth, usin’ 
his science and philosophy, and all his educa- 
tion as keys to onlock the great problem of 
existence, how to serve God and man in the 
very best way, and make the most and best 
of this life, lookin’ off all the time on to the 
life that is the real one, the land that lies star- 
ward. And he wuz chose partly on account 
of his wonderful eloquence. He jest lifts 
folks right up by his-:sermons, and inspires 
’em to do better. The Lord gin him his 
diploma and his call to preach, I hain’t a 
doubt on’t. 

And I hearn that he and Polly Pettitt are 
engaged to be married. They hain’t related 
to each other, only by marriage. And their 
aims in life bein’ so much alike, and so high, 
I dare persume to say they will make real 
agreeable pardners, and will be blessin’s to 
the world at large. 


(‘*QUR SECOND VISIT" WILL BE DESCRIBED IN THE 
SEPTEMBER JOURNAL) 


A dressmaker 
such as the world seldom sees wuz the prize | 


Partheny, besides her | 





WE ALL EAT 


WHEATLET 


EVERY MORNING 


DO YOU ? 


“But” 


Some will say, 
‘**T have tried so 
many of these 
grits for break- 
fast —’’ 


Have You? 


Then you haven't tried 
Wheatlet. It is not a 
grit— it’s pleasure by the 
spoonful. 








All Grocers Sell It 
THE PRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y., 
Make It 


There is no Substitute. Accept None 











Six 
Portions of 
Anderson’s 
Concentrated 
Soup 


for 
10c 











(One Can) 


Twenty varieties and 
each one the most 
delicious soup of the 
kind. Merely add hot 
water and serve. 
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Price, east of Rocky Mountains, 
10 cents a Can. 


Look for Trade-Mark—the Monk 


If your grocer does not sell 
Anderson's, send six cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 
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living will 
find in this 
article a de- 
licious and pala- 
table addition to 
" their dinner or eve- 

ning entertainment. 
A little “Kremette” added to a 
punch-glass of vanilla ice cream 
will give you the successor to the 
Roman Punch. lf yoat want some- 
thing distinctly new, serve your 
guests with “ Kremette Punch.” 


For Sale by All Grocers. 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprs. 
Hartford, Conn. New York, N.Y. 
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PURE! DELICIOUS!! 

















> Burnett's. 


4 Purity and strength are ’ 
MINA combined in the world-famed , 


V/A Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 

Uff Insist upon having the get 

uine Burnett’s. 
Joseph 


Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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- ~=6COOK’S | 
FLAKED RICE | 


Absolutely No Cooking | 


convenience of this article is evident. Its nu- 
yalue can only be realized through experi- 
it is not a new food product. It is simply 
very vest rice, sterilized and steam cooked. 


i Good For Baby,Too” 











Large Package, 15c 


More nourishing than Beef. Healthiest food on 
earth. Receipt book in every package. 
Follow directions, 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE COMPANY 
4 Union Square, New York City 














babies who 
are fed by the 
old - Tachlened 
nipple are bound to have 

colic. Any nipple but a Davidson 

No. 48, non-collapsible, when bent in 
baby’s mouth will not allow the milk to 
flow and admits the air which causes 
colic. A little collar on the 


DAVIDSON Health Nipple 





Prevents collapse, and being made only of the 


best and Purest Para Rubber is the only safe 
kind any mother should ever use. Sold by 





sruagists or a sample sent for 5 cents, twelve 
for cents. ‘ Mothers’ Free Library” (six 
little booklets) free. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
20 Milk Street, Boston 


















NO MORE DARNING 4 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hose as good 
as new. Cost only 10c 
anda few moments’ time. 


Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
six pairs, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. . 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 


CLERGREVELAIELIMIMGS 





WAM, GGG: 


Improved Bust Support 


Byits use the weight of the 

breasts is removed from the 

aist to the shoulders, 

coolness and dress com- 

ventilation, a perfect- 

st, and free and easy 

t of the body. 

with skirt and hose 

attachments. 

When ordering send bust 
measure, 

fixes from 30 to 38, . . $1.00 


pome*é,.. 1 
“oer, .):: \'30 


AGENTS WANTED 














SIMPSON’S 
PRINTED 


“Gobelin Art 


Draperies” 


Are beautiful, artistic and 
of very small cost; as an 
example, ask your dealer to 
show you their famous 
a YARD OF ROSES” de- 
sign, inevery DR Y-GOODS 
STORE IN AMERICA. 








ve Nipples? 
NOT COLLAPSE 7 
Prevent much colic. The & 
4 vacuum being formed to 
The ribs inside prevent 
: the child bites them. 
rate that they cannot be pulled 
“= Sample Free by Mail. 
TER PF. WARE. 5!2,4ree 


Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grandmother Winslow’s Precious Plates 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 OF THIS ISSUB) 


Meantime Curtis put up another article, 
and the storekeeper made a bid. Lucas, 
busy in the pack, was unable to respond. 

“Your little game’s played out,’’ sneered 
the storekeeper. ‘‘I bid a hundred for the 
whole business.’’ 

The men who heard him called loudly for 
Lucas, and as the four men started for the 
ship, that irrepressible fellow sprang on the 
porch. 

“‘ If there’s a man in this whole outfit who 
has any United States money about him let 
him bid against this Shylock. I’ll return 
dollar for dollar when we reach Seattle.’’ 

Clara advanced to him from the door. 

‘* Here are twenty dollars, Mr. Lucas,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s all Mamie and I have in the 
world.’’ 

Man looked at man, and each read in his 
neighbor’s eye one big, righteous swear word, 
The sight of that girl’s sacrifice stampeded 
the frivolous, joking pack of boys into a body 
of sympathetic men. Half a dozen—all 
who had a cent in cash—pressed forward, 
and thirty odd dollars in change and bills 
were counted into Lucas’ hands. 


ox 


Then they brought a chair and stood Clara 
on it. Curtis offered the smallest and cheap- 
ést things that could be found in the house, 
and Clara, prompted by Lucas, fought the 


| storekeeper bid by bid till double the value 


of each article was reached. The storekeeper 
bid like a Wall Street plunger. He was 
fighting the fifty odd dollars in Lucas’ hands. 
He was willing to bid high to exhaust that, 
and smiled when Clara succeeded in making 
him pay for fully half of the articles put up. 
He paid the big prices, confident that when 
Lucas’ small fund was exhausted he could 
sweep the remainder at a nominal bid. He 
had those china plates in mind. 

So Lucas and Curtis, to gain time, began a 
mock quarrel over every step of the proce- 
dure. Curtis made long speeches in praise of 
the humble articles he was offering. The 
crowd whispered the plan about and then 
interrupted with its share of the fun, and the 
auction dragged most successfully. And 
through it all the storekeeper smiled indul- 
gently, believing in his own mind that he 
would soon be master of the situation. 


ox 


Lucas paid his last dollar for an old chair, 
and Curtis put up arag carpet. The store- 
keeper bid ‘‘ four bits.’’ Lucas challenged 
the bid, alleging that the storekeeper did 
not have that much money left. The store- 
keeper waved a roll of bills in Lucas’ face. 
Some one in the crowd yelled ‘‘ Counterfeit,’’ 
and Curtis refused to go on till the deputy 
had inspected the money and pronounced it 
good. While the deputy was engaged in this 


and counted one hundred and eight dollars. 
He crossed the platform and told Lucas. 

‘*Money’s good,”’ said Curtis. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, the auctioneer is able to say that the 
storekeeper has one hundred and eight dol- 
lars. The auctioneer is ashamed of you 
gold-laden aborigines! You haven’t a dollar 
to your name, any one of you, and you 
know it.’’ 

A cry was heard down the road. Every- 
body looked. The four men were returning 
from the ship at a trot. How the pack 
cheered! 

Lucas ran to meet them. 

‘* How much?’’ he called. 

‘Two hundred and forty,’’ gasped one of 
the runners, thrusting coin and bills into his 
hands. ‘‘ All there was on the ship. The 
captain says to beat the storekeeper if it 
takes the pile.’’ 

Lucas ran back and drew Clara out of her 
chair. Springing on it Lucas waved a hand- 
ful of money above his head.. The pack 
roared. The storekeeper looked puzzled. 


oor 


‘Mr. Auctioneer,’’ began Lucas, ‘‘I am 
authorized by the gentlemen from the City of 
Mexico to make a bid on a certain lot to be 
offered here to-day. Time presses and I 
must ask you to put up this lot now. Mr. 
Auctioneer, I bid two hundred and forty dol- 
lars for ‘ Sarah’s mother’s plates’ !’’ 

The cheer that followed this bid was heard 
at the ship. 

‘‘!’m bid two hundred and forty,’’ yelled 
Curtis, pointing his finger at the storekeeper. 
‘* What do you bid?’”’ 

The storekeeper shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘1’m done,’’ said he. ‘‘ Have your fun. 
I’m out.’’ 

‘* Do you want to bid on anything else?’”’ 
asked Curtis. 

‘*No. Them plates was all I wanted.”’ 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘ 1 am bid two 
hundred and forty dollars for ‘Sarah’s 
mother’s plates.’ Bring ’em out!’’ 

The girls brought out the precious china 
ware and laid the pieces on the table before 
the deputy. The crowd pressed forward to 
see, but every motion was respectful. 

** Do I hear any other bid?”’ 

The storekeeper went into the house and 
kicked over a chair. 
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‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘ this store- | 
keeper informs me that he will bid no more 
at this auction. I therefore declare these 
plates sold to Mr. Lucas. And 4 ; 

A cheer interrupted him, but he raised his 
hand for silence. 

“And as there will be no other bid,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘ I declare everything that is unsold 
on the place thrown in.’’ 


ox 


The storekeeper and his costly bargains 
were quickly loaded into his wagon and he 
was invited to depart. The deputy shook 
hands all around and drove away with the 
storekeeper. He even remarked ‘to Mr. 
Winslow as he left: 

‘There will be about a hundred dollars 
coming to you out of this.’’ 

Then the boys took ‘‘Sarah’s mother’s 
plates ’’ and passed them about, turning them 
over and thumping them with critical admira- 
tion. It takes two hundred and ten men 
quite a while to feel good over a dozen old 
bits of china. 

Grandmother Winslow was too confused 
to know what was going on, and when Clara, 
after whispered directions from Curtis, led | 
Grandmother to a seat by the door of her | 
room, she sat down meekly and waited for the 
next move. They placed atable by her side. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Winslow stood behind it, and | 
then Clara and Mamie stood by another door | 
which led out of the room to the kitchen. 

Outside there arose a man’s voice, a tenor 
of questionable quality but of ample strength. 
It struck off into a concert-hall tune, a jingle | 
of the street, which has warmed men’s hearts | 
on the Arctic, and frozen the Spaniard under | 
the equatorial sun. Voice after voice joined 
in till the roar of sound made the words all a | 
blur. 

Around the house went the two hundred and 
ten men, single file, the plates scattered among 





them, all stamping their feet to the tune and | f 


singing at the top of their voices: 


“Come along, get you ready ; 
Wear your bran, bran new gown, 
For dey’s gwine to be a meetin’ 

In this good, good ole town. 
Where you knowded eberybody, 
And dey all knowded you— 

And you got a rabbit’s foot 
To keep away de hoo-doo. 


(CHORUS) 


“When you hear dem bells go ding- ding-ding, 
All join hands and sweetly we will sing. 
When de varse am done, in de chorus all join in, 
Dere’ll be a hot time in de ole town to-night.” 





Twice around the house they went, the 
never-ending song going gloriously. Curtis | 
was at the head. The third time around he | 
led them, single file, into the house. As he 
passed Grandmother Winslow he laid one of | 
the precious plates on the table, and then 
shook hands with her. The next man was | 
empty-handed, but quick-witted. He depos- 
ited a small nugget of virgin gold on the 
plate. Curtis then led the way out to the 
kitchen. As he went through the door he 
caught Clara and kissed her. Then he | 
turned and kissed Mamie. Both girls 
laughed, and that settled it. Every man 
who came along either left a plate or a nug- 
get, and in return got two kisses at the door, | 


on 


Curtis led his victorious army through the | 
house and out the back door. Then he 
struck down the road for the ship. The | 
laughing men began singing again: 


“Come along, get you ready.” 


Lucas was the last man of the line and 
he carried the last plate. Grandmother 
Winslow had risen, and with tears running 
down her cheeks she received the last pre- 
cious bit of china from his hands. Mr. 
Winslow was visibly affected as he wrung | 
Lucas’ hand. Mrs. Winslow was hiding her | 
tears behind her apron. At the door Clara 
kissed Lucas and said, ‘‘ You’re a brick.’’ 
Mamie, as she took Lucas’ hand, looked 
shyly into his eyes and said: 

“You and Mr. Curtis must come back 
soon,’’ 

He bowed. He did not kiss her. Her 
look was sweeter to him than a kiss could | 
have been. He followed the line out of the 
house. 

The girls busied themselves gathering the 
nuggets into a heap. There were more than 
Clara’s two hands could hold. 

Outside, the song was growing dimmer. | 
Suddenly there were three. short blasts of a | 
steamer’s whistle. The song stopped. 

‘Even the steamer has caught it,’’ said 
Lucas to himself, as the line broke into a 
run. ‘‘ That whistle said ‘Sarah’s mother’s 
plates,’ or I’m a Chinaman.’’ 

Grandmother carried the precious plates 
into her room and returned them to their old 
place. Clara went to the door to help her. 
She saw the old Jady on her knees beside the 
bed. 

‘And bless them all,’’ the trembling old 
voice was saying. ‘‘ For these were, O 
Father—these were—‘Sarah’s mother’s 
plates.’ ’’ 

Clara closed the door softly and went out 
of the house. 


TS best advertisements are the 
living examples of healthy, beau- 
tiful babies, of which the above is 
a sample picture selected from a 
large number of those who have been 


RAISED ON IT 


It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 
Composed of Hens’ Eggs and Cereals. 
Send postal for Free Sample 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OU'LL have the most 
comfortable and con- 
tented baby in your town 
when his daily outing is 
taken in our new 


Automatic 
Go r. cart . 


And you'll save the 
price of a baby car- 
riage, for our go- 
cart answers as both, 
Quickly adjusted 
to ary position by 
slight foot pressure. 
Endorsed by pve 
cians as the only safe 
go-cart. 
Write for styles of Baby Carriages and Go-carts (free). 


New Ideas in Invalid 
Chairs 


° 
If you want to know about 
newest and best chairs 
for invalids, write for 
our chair book. Lurgest 
stock in America, 


Bloch Reclining Chairs 
50 changes of position. 


We are builders of Baby Car- 
ringer, Invalid Chairs and Chairs. 


Uf your dealer won't supply our goods, we will ship 
Srom factory. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
713 and 715 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 
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Soft as Buckskin 
The World’s Standard 


Mirror Bright. 

Tough as Calf. 
Vici Friction Polish, Vici Paste 
Polish, and Vici Combination 


are our products for shoe care. Perfect finish; 
leather always soft. Ask any dealer. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadeiphia 
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It is something entirely new—a woman's idea—there- 
fore, a good one. 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 
FOR LADIES 


fragrant of fresh violets, is a tabiet of the finest French 
oe yn which, when volatilized by the warmth from the 
sead, perfumes the hat and hair with a delicate odor 
which can be obtained in no other way. 

It is far superior to liquid perfumes and extracts, which 
turn the hair gray and injure the scalp. Eldred’s Hat 
Pad, on the contrary, prevents all trace of dandruff, and 
gives a brilliant lustre to the hair. 

It lasts for three months and is to be stitched to the 
hat, wherever desired, by means of two little silk ribbons. 
Every woman who sees it becomes enthusiastic at once. 
You should have one. 

Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad is sold by good milliners 
and hatters only. Should you be unable to get it from 
your dealer, it will be mailed by the manufacturers on 
receipt of price, 0 cents. 

No other hair perfume so good — none so cheap, 


Elegant Brochure sent FREE ; write for it. 


853 Broadway, New York City 
Dealers should write for our Special Proposition. 





NO HEAD WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 





COOKING MADE EASY 
The QUEEN $j@ 

















East of Mi ri 
(Four Styles) River. as 
Kitchen Cabinet 
(PATENTED) 


Has a place for everything 
and everything in its 
‘lace. Its use lightens 
(ober and saves waste. 


Roll Top and Drawers 
for Table Linen 

Are Special Features. 
A fine piece of furni- 
ture, an ornament in 
wny household, For 
the country home, 
the house in town or cozy 

Made of hard wood, 
antique finish. - 
l’our styles. 

‘The ideal Wed- 
ding or Birthday 
Present. All the 
famous cooks of 
america use and 
recommend it. De- 
scriptive catalogue 
“B” of other use- bis Sen 
ful household articles PREE. Write to-day. 


‘THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 188 Madison Street, Chicago, lil. 





Purect Factory 


PRICE ON THIS 


$29.40 


Buys 
this $40 Mantel 


wed, 

iden Oak Veneer 
Mantel is $29.40 

Dealers’ price $40.00. 
Mantel is 83 in. high — 
6 in. wide — 0x18 
Beveled French Mirror. 

Includes Tile Facing 
and 60 x 18 hearth, Brass 
Plated Frame and Club 
House Grate. 

Send for Catalogue il- 
lustrating the most de- 
sirable desiens at the 
mostremarkableprices 

We Freight to all 
patand ena of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north 
of South Carolina. 


& Aleott, Ross & Seally Co. 
2023 N. Broad St. 
Phila., Pa. 








A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Fernished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 
y; fur- 
nishes hot 
water 
fm-tantly for 
Heamgee shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
when 





Joliet, 1. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
= 1900 bicycle. ~ $11 to 
99 and '98 Models, high grade, $8 to 13 

500 SECOND - HAND. WHEELS 
All makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $10. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We 
ship anywhere on approval and trial 
without a cent in advance. 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
ST for us. Many earned a 
wheel year. Ourl propo- 
sition is even more liberal. 

Write at once for our in 
List and special offer. Address Dept. M, 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 


?- 


W. J. ADAM, 















For Bicycl 
Send for Booklet. 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 
les 
For Carriages 
For Automobiles 
‘TUESE oRR THR ONLY The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
tos vous. seep. Belleville, N. J. Chicago, 111. 











THE ANTISEPTIC HAT PAD COMPANY | 


Freight prepaid | 








| removed from the hands by the use of an acid. 
| Fresh lemon, vinegar, sour milk, alcohol, 


| to let the liquid touch the flesh or clothing. 
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EVERYTHING ABOUT 
THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING 
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— | 
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BY MARIA PARLO. | 
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Jnquirers must give their names and addresses 
Ad correspondents who inclos¢ stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Where Lace Curtains are Cleaned. Nearly 
all the dyeing and cleaning establishments 
clean lace curtains in a satisfactory manner. 
Some of the large dry-goods houses clean | 
and mend curtains for their customers. 


Starch Gloss. Put into the cooking starch | 
a little stearine or spermaceti and about a 
teaspoonful of borax to each quart of starch. 
Add a little bluing, if youlike. These ingre- 
dients will give the starched article a particu- 
larly fine gloss. 


Cracks in Floors. It requires great 
patience and much time to fill the cracks ina 
floor, no matter what you employ for a filler. 
If you do not wish to make the fillers yourself 
you can buy a preparation which costs about | 
eighteen cents a pound, and which you will | 
find very satisfactory. 


Pepper Mills for the Table. Nearly all 
first-class kitchen-furnishing stores sell these 
little mills. They cost from thirty-five cents 
up to several dollars. Unless there are many 
people at the table one mill will be enough. 
The whole pepper is put in the mill and each 
person grinds it as he requires it. 





Parchment Paper is the name given to the 
thick, tough paper so much used for putting | 
over home-made preserves, and for wrapping 
butter and other kinds of food. It costs at 
wholesale about four dollars and a half a | 
ream. The true parchment is made from | 
sheepskin. Diplomas are usually written on 
the sheepskin parchment. 


Setting the Color in Cotton Goods. The 
colors may be fixed by alum or salt. Alum 
is the better agent, but salt is the cheaper and 
more convenient. Dissolve a pint of salt in 
four gallons of water and soak the garments 
in this for an hour. If alum is used allow 
one ounce to each half gallon of water. The 
solutions must be cold when the articles are 
soaked in them. 


When Packing Eggs. The yolk of the egg 
spoils much quicker than the white. For this 
reason it is important that the yolk should be 
surrounded with a layer of the white. If the 
egg is placed on the side or large end the 
heavy yolk will settle to the bottom and come 
in contact with the shell, which admits the 
air. If it is placed on the small end it will 
always have a layer of white between it and 
the shell. Eggs absorb odors easily, there- 
fore only odorless materials should be used 
when packing them. 


Manicure Sets, when they come in cases, 
vary as to the number of articles. Here isa 
list of the articles in a set which costs eight 
dollars: Two pairs of scissors, two files, nip- 
pers, rasp, tweezers, brush, button-hook, 
glove-hook, buffer and two small boxes for 
powder and paste. It will be seen that all 
these articles are not necessary for the care 
of the hands, and if one must economize it is 
better that it be in the number of articles 
rather than in the quality. One can purchase 
the necessary articles at a cutlery store. 


Soap for Cleaning Carpets. Dissolve 
five pounds of soap in three quarts of 
water. Take from the fire and add a half 
pint of ox gall, two ounces each of turpentine 
and benzine, and one gill of household 
ammonia; stir frequently until cool, then pour 
into glass jars and cover tightly. When ready 
to clean carpets or other fabrics dissolve some 
of the soap in warm water and proceed as 
with the fuller’s earth mixture used for clean- 
ing carpets. Of course, it is understood that 
the carpet or fabric must be brushed free from 
dust before the cleaning begins. 


Fruit and Vegetable Stains may usually be 


etc., are all good. Keep a piece of lemon 
near the soap-dish and use it whenever the 
hands become stained from paring fruit or 
vegetables. It must be remembered that 
soap sets all such stains, therefore the acid 
must be used before the hands are put in 
soapy water. It is a great protection to the 
hands to wash the vegetables before paring 
them, and also to keep the hands in water 
while the vegetables are being pared. 


To Remove Old Paint from woodwork. 
There are several methods of accomplishing 
this. Make a strong solution of washing 
soda and apply it to the paint with a brush, 
being careful that it does not get on your 
hands or clothing. After a short time wash 
off with a mop, being careful, as before, not 


Ammonia is a good agent also. Use dilute 
household ammonia and proceed as with 
washing soda. Begin to wash off as soon as 
the fumes pass off. Both chemicals darken 
the wood. The paint may be scraped or 
burned off, but this.is a difficult thing for an 
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STYLE—COMFORT— DURABILITY 


The three cardinal coliar virtues are found in the celebrated H. & I. Brand of ladies’ collars, 

‘They are made by expert workmanship from carefully selected linen, are always right up to 
date in style, and are the most comfortable collars it is possible to make. They are the seoult of 
thirty years’ experience and are just the collars the fastidious woman is looking for. 

If you do not find them at the store, send us 25 cents, giving the style, size and height you wish, 
and we will send you two thoroughly satisfactory collars. 
Women,” which pictures and describes everything that is latest and best in ladies’ collars. 


HOLMES & IDE, Department J, Troy, N.Y. 





Ask for our free “Style Book for 
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SIGNATURE 
on every bottle 
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LEA & PERRINS' | 
SAUCE 
inal & Genuine worcester 
Makes all Chafing-dish cookery palatable and 
digestible.— Gives a 
rarebits, Lobster-Newburgh, Oysters, etc. 


La XS brziind 





shire. { 


delicate flavor to Welsh 
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Woman’s 
Greatest Charm 


HAIR 


Ww. OFFER 5000 SWITCHES 


Made of a fine grade of 
human hair, imported 
direct from Paris. 


$1.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 


Cthers from $2.50 to $15.00. We 
match any shade of hair, fill mail 
orders promptly, and send prepaid 
on receipt of sample of hair and 
price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write for our beautiful new 
catalogue, illustrating latest styles 
of Pompadours, Bangs, Waves, 
and everything pertaining to Hair 
Goods and Hair Dressing. 


THE YVETTE 





16-in. 1%4 oz. all Long- 
Hair Switches, . . 
20-in. 2 oz. all Long- 
Hair Switches, . . 
22-in. 244 oz. all Long- 
Hair Switches, . . 
16-in. 1% oz. all Long - 
Hair Switches Gray 






























220 Sixth Avenue, New York 
ie, A DAINTY 
TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 








in 5} PACKAGES ONLY. 


BOYS wre 


We set you up 
in business & 


We want Boys for Agents 
in every town, to sell 


The 
Saturday 
Evening Post 


Of Philadelphia . 


We will furnish you with ten copies 
the first week Free of Charge, to be 
sold at 5c a copy; you can then send us the wholesale price 
for as many as you find you can sell for the next week. 


You can find many people who will ve glad to 
patronize a bright boy, and will agree to buy of you 
every week if you deliver it regularly at the house, 
store or office. You can build up a trade in a short 
time; permanent customers who will buy every week. 
You can thus earn money without interfering with 
school duties, and be independent. dress 


The Curtis Publishing Company 



















amateur to do. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The “King” Fly Killer 


Kills flies without crushing them, consequently they can be 
killed on the finest fabrics without suiling them he screen wire 
being almost invisible a rently the Ties do not see it, and 9 
| are easily and quickly killed. You would not be without one 
| after having used it. It is neat, durable, 









and has the elasticity of a whip. 
5 by 18 inches 





PAT'O san. 9, teoe 


If your dealer does not 


keep it, send 15 cents 


Change or stamps, and we will mail you one, 


| R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., DECATUR, ILL, 





Dead Stuck 


kills the eggs and grown-ups of all bed- 
bugs, moths, roaches, ants, etc. Used by 
the United States Government. Now 
poisonous to human life. A liquid pow- 
der. As stainless as spring water and as 
pleasant smelling as tar. 25c per bottle, 
or in gallon cans for hotels and hospitals. 
ALL DEALERS 
Philadelphia Chemical Company 
2d and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 
If you contemplate 


BUILDING 











Send for a 
PLANS con is. 
ferent designs. me. 
Bes cet Vetsisae i T. W. BAST 
See. Architectural Co. 
SS ee” setae 
Shade Won’t Work 







Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 


Aperfect article. No tacks required. Notice 
name on reller when buying your shades. 
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CCHBAPER than wood. Sperial Prices to Churches and Ger 
terles, Strong, Durable and Cheap. Catalogue 
COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY, Box P, Winchester, Indios 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viseher & Co., Department J 
il Warren Street, New York 















ae 
Largest Nursery. 


WHERE 
SUCCEED ’, 
Fruit Book Free. 


Result of 76 years’ 
STARK BROS. Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville ®™ 
















——— 
inavidual Comma 
ates es cn oot 
Box 16, Rochester, ee 
For Painful, Weak we 
bate? or Flat Feet 


L. G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Rew, N.Y. 


BELGIAN HARES sortesee 


Booklet how to feed, breed 
and care for them sent for -  * Leo sageit 
Kemyp’s Belgian Rabbitry 1211 Hidalgo St.,Laenen™ 
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i = The full - 
EVERYTHING ABOUT ae | e full, round, res 
THE HOUSE... cg > onant tone which 
EXCEPT COOKING / st = characterizes the 

~ BY MARIA PARLOA / fax oe ; : American piano 
inguirers must give their mames and addresses. j ” = ; : ; = finds 


All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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its highest 
exponent in the 


Grass Stains may be removed with alcohol, 


or they may be washed with kerosene, which ih ~ aR ‘aa | bad re 3 - 
| will turn the stains brown. The brown will aie!) //) AY | oe FA : “ a wiih 
disappear by washing the garments in soap i i ras 1.¢/) |.) i 


| and water and drying them in the hot sun. 


How to Keep Violets Fresh. A bouquet : —— Lo 1 < Loe An acknowledge- 
| of violets may be kept crisp and fresh for | a way 4 ; % D 
several days with a little care. At night fill : a \\Y) _ ; ment of this fact 
a deep soup-plate with cold water, place the : ee ’ i iS the selection of 
| violets in this and cover with a bowl. Set “Wandering o'er the keys she finds in each a perfect sympathy. 


_. as 8 im | the dish in a cool place. the makers of the 
= 3 — om m= a : ~a . . . . 
- = | Spots on Varnish. Spots that are not deep | Baldwin Piano to represent the great industry of the piano and 
ALL BABIES CRY FOR IT nor of long standing ea be removed with | organ trade of the United States at the Paris Exposition. 1900 
tal, indestructible, and a nursery necessity all | kerosene. Pour a little of the oil on the spot | 4 * P ’ 9 ~ 
the year. It is indispensable in hot weather. and rub with a piece of flannel. If the spot We have published the booklet, “ How to Know a Piano,” in which the construction of 
| is deep and of long standing, rub it with lin- bP cr Se Sa ed 8 - ; 
For Lawn, Porch or Indoors | seed off and powdered fottenstane. the artistic piano is described and illustrated. A copy will be mailed free on application. 
It’s ~, og be cool — easily moved —it amuses and | 
by healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep at | 


+made into a chair or bed in a minute —saves buy- | To Clean Willow Ware. Make a paste D. H. BALD IN & CcO., ° Cincinnati, Ohio 
ing a crily. You sew or read while baby entertains | with fuller’s earth and soapsuds. Rub the 

f. Indorsed by physicians. A picture book | . * , - cee P 
telling all about it — FREE. soiled article with this, then rinse with cold 


ie, Ind. | Water and wipe as dry as possible. Place the 
Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., Box 6, Muncie, | article in a current of air that it may be 
| thoroughly dried as quickly as possible. 














Pine Pillows. These are made from the | | ; ASK FOR BOOKLET A-100 
balm fir, not the common pine. The leaves | | "We * k El ° 
| are stripped from the branches and put in ern 1c @ astie 00 xt ase 
| the pillows. This is all the preparation 
| required. You must always be careful to 


wear thick gloves when stripping the leaves 
from the branches. 








Border on Wall Paper. If the ceiling isa 4 
| low one it will be wise to omit the border on , - A 0 F U N ITS 
| the paper as it tends to make a ceiling \\ oe Wises 
: till lowe I intata ited | meme pty tl L Y Always complete, but never 
| appear still lower. n a high-studded room ot. . Y finished. Ten or a dozen books, 
| place the picture moulding about eighteen 


; m : Y one unit — more books, more units, 
inches from the ceiling, and in a low-studded and get them as wanted. Small enough 
room only a few inches from it. 


Y for 10, large enough for 10,000 books. 
\ Y An ideal book-case for the nage eee pete a 
‘ | African Fibre is made from the long gray \ Y ‘ust-proof disappearing doors and furnished in \ 

Black Cat Stockings | moss which grows on the trees in the warm, | | \\ Y fever mphat eg aaypher hegre toe ae 

for Boys moist climate of some of the Southern States. / : "GOW" pe : the freight." 
WwW d It is an air plant, and is, like flax, rotted to / Sati on 

arranted to | remove the outer covering. When this is ah Globe-Wern icke Co, Cincinnati. 

Outwear washed off the dark fibre has the appearance | 7 son one cutcaco 
T Pai f of horsehair. It is not durable like hair, but | | 4 Also “ Elastic” Cabinets, Card Indexes, Desks. 

wo fairs 0 as it is cheap it is extensively used for filling 
Ordinary Stockings | mattresses, cushions, etc. Compare a sample 

| of the fibre with one of real hair and you will 

Ask your «lealer for Black Cat Stockings. If you can’t get 


them, samples sent for 25 cents a pair. Give size and state | see the difference. 
if for boy, girl, lady or gentleman. Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. ?, Cleaning Oil Paintings. Artists some- 
Kenosha, Wis | times use a raw potato for this purpose. Cut 
, " 


off the end of the potato and rub the painting B. Eldredge AUTOMATIC A “é ‘@) R ot E Ae 
| very gently with the cut end. As fast as the > aaa The best all ; é a 

| potato becomes soiled cut off a thin slice and vt, if ‘ ; P - 
The U-SE-A Hair Dryer ccoiesia tes om ie until the whole sadiaes is \&! round family Sewing MI re | re A t O O r re | a 


clean, Another method is to rub the soiled sur- ee Machine made, 








Handsome booklet, ** Three Black Kittens," free for 
2 cents’ postage. 
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at —. 
ee auable, hygienic face with the finger wet in warm water. Ifthe pon Easy high fo r $$ | 
that commends itself at once, dirt is very hard and old use oil instead of ; , =+ running, hig 
' Ss 9 > ; 2< r > c 4 4 
Gains matsl tnec af the water. Let it rest for a few hours so that the @ speed, simple 
er it generates a surpris- | dirt may be softened, then wash off with a ; and silent. 
ee sponge and tepid suds. } BR ssitata 
the head, and upon the hair \ Reasonable 
hanging in a net suspended To Revive Color. Many of the delicate Price and Fully MEASURING 
ina hood of ‘laffeta silk con- j } Guaranteed (See Numbers in Cut.) 
nected with the top of the colors that have been changed or faded by : ‘ . oem 
pa ames nae tooesly the use of soap may be restored by the use of Send for Cireular 5 Hip measure. — ae 
. ~j “etic i i ir.si Under arm to waist line. 
atangle in the hair impossi- an acid. Acetic acid in the ritsing water NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO & From waist line to bot- 
ble; iteomes out of the D i , rj j Mi line of 4 
vihstone, vigour and wctt: lg A pee Reaiey Riper Econ op BELVIDERE, ILL. Wieand Desivouly. Ses 
ness that cannot be excelled. grays. Tt the acetic acid is not convenient a Chieage House New York House 18 to 30 for $1.00. Extra 
satel ender the luxury of good cider vinegar will answer. I have | 49 JACKSON BOUL. 93 READE STREET eS 
hing their hair when ss . . 
they discover that It cries in fifteen found that lemon juice would sometimes special order department to 
; ~eti j ai AT FACTORY PRICES, 
nono © few conte) | restore the color when acetic acid has failed — - yan OF Pace tp FO MEASURE A SAMPLE “FLEXI- 
isarranged after drying. particularly in delicate grays and pinks. The =} S O-N O-M 0 R” BONE CORSET” moulded specially fer your figure and 
Bathing Resorts dom naries , ; , ~§ : j guaranteed to fit equal to any high-price custom-made 
’ : water should be only slightly acid. It is / et. The Flexibon lar is sold by 
Parlors and Homes » whalebone corset. x e regu so 
. QOverco | ways ‘4 r - alers at from $1.50 in stock to §5 when to ° 
should have mes that always best to try a bit of the goods first. Dress Shield Retainers deal from $1.50 in stock to $5 when to order, We 
rt Aiea caused by salt- a make this remarkable offer solely to prove why a “* Flexi- 


> Make one pair of dress-shields — bone Moulded "’ is worth three of any ordinary corset sold 
~ pen in $ Spreads for Brass or Enameled Beds. A A : iceable in several waists as required. in stores. Only one’ made for any one person. Future 














F . > ‘ \ So small as to cause no inconve- orders and inquiries will all be referred to dealers. 
tloth hood. De- light, dainty covering is most suitable. “Many b|}] sdence (to the wearer). Attach or re- Give your measures carefully as above, over corsets, and 
Wered eat 


P move shields instantly. Sinpleand r . Ww tect y bsolutely and 
Kemet Becky | light counterpanes come ready-made. Among Indestructible, Stronger ss pa Banh LAF 5 Rh Fg bp veg 


A 4 guarantee complete pleased satisfaction or money back. 
bry Soa it or just as good. the most useful and attractive of these coun- ; } ee = ‘ 7 S ti gp be grind _~ re ~ ot Rye bd 
THE yas. Guaranteed as represented or money refunded, | terpanes are the Anatolias. Tlrey are cotton 7} 25 ete. Agents , | Seessstoasake,”  Divect bam Gutere tp teenie wee your 
U-SE-A HAIR DRYER CO., Akron, 0. | and in alternate crinkled and plain stripes, a 27 00. 


ee order can be fitled for the * Sample Flexibone " at § 
man needs em. | 
| and have very narrow stripes in colors. The | % Free circular. j CORONET CORSET CO., Box H, Jackson, Mich. 


eye HT A. F. BEESE, Davenport, Iows 
FREE TO MOTHERS | ois Sigs: Kae” rhe stad sr 

















The spreads are | 
Send us the name of | finished with a beautiful fringe. Curtains | 


a dealer who does | and tablecloths are made of the same ma- CASH PRIZES C 
erie sanctoong terial. They are sold at shops wists Oriental | STO KINGS 


: A ffered he b ticl 
oN”? goods are kept. Any of the following ma- BP OEITES HUF Che aes aateanen ee For Ladies and Children 


WAIST | terials will make suitable counterpanes : | BEAR BRAND YARNS No supporters. Up te stay. Button to waist. 
English dimity, chintz, muslin, silkoline, etc. | Have no equal for heaith, durability or comfort. 
And the number of . “7 a Ideal stocking for summer or winter. Two sep- 
cides you buy | Send postal for circular giving details, ponte parts. Chlidren's, 30 — » é cents. 
ic } aso 9 i u" > adies’, 55 cents t ents. not y r 
= Se fanny Paes Re n for Lamps Burning Duti. There Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers dealer, eats onaueval. postpaid, so aul ab 
one of our best grade | are several causes for the dull, yellow flame | price. Circulars free. 7ry them. 
coclose be nostene, | Which one so often sees where people do not NEW YORK THE FAY STOCKING CO., 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 


Give age of child. | understand the care of kerosene lamps. 
Save children’s 


tapes are sewed firmly on | health and figures by Lack of sufficient oil in the wick, which may 


Mea ftene mig cry Ge | Eee ict | come from the wick’s being too short toreach | mmm A New Mea in Trunks | youR FACE ON A BUTTON 























‘ : - The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
ates stone + eae the “M” Waist does | the oil, or the wick may fit so tight that the wy, ls constructed on new princkles. 10 
this and never loses | oi] cannot pass through it, or again, it may es Drawers instead of trays. A piace For Cents 

its shape. | A - mq for everything and everything in its |<. 4 phot 4 iv tpaid, pin- 
MMAEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Minn, | P€ that the top of the wick has become com- Era] Place. The bottom as accessible | Poy’ Cettuloid Medallion with. your 
tie : ’ * | paratively dry by being left at the top of the ME smasher. “Coste ne more thantned | Photoon same. Photos returned FREE 
burner, or even above it, all day. This will —— box tran. Sent C.0.D sith priv. in from 3 to 10 days. Send five orders 
| cause the lamp to burn dull for the first hour EEE ctemnp for Ulectmeed cotalarve. some easel-hack, metal frame. All Or» 
or two. When the lamp is trimmed turn the F. A. STAL aw , 


8 LMAN 
| wick well down in the burner. Keep every 41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. stat Glan ae 
Stutents | Part of the lamp, inside and outside, clean. —— ae 


successful | Use the best oil and be careful to keep the ’ HEALTH WARDROBE 
and pleased. . = “ 
+" oer - | oil-can perfectly tight. See that the wick BABY S Complete outfit, 30 cut patierns A NEW AID SENT ON TRIAL, abso- 
fills the burner, but at the same time is not | Infants long, or 5 Ares shore clothes, full directions, Te the lutely FREE of expense or 
ve ° 2 xpec t SK. 
or | packed. With such care there should be a | scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. DEAF 6 Ww. @. TIEMANN & 00. 
clear white light from a lamp. MRS, J. BRIDE, P. 0. Bex 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 107 Park Row, New York 











Main scientific course by mail, adapted A 


ual needs. Long established. 
Teonsiiie. _ Successful. Practical. 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 

SUZ AY 

Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
















Croutons. It is not necessary to use butter with 
croutons. Cut dry bread into dice and toast them in 
the oven until a golden brown. 


Bread for Dyspeptics. Dyspeptics really should eat 
very little bread of any sort. Even whole wheat 
bread should be used in small quantities. 


Forming Chocolate Drops. The ordinary choco- 
late drops are formed by hand. One soon gets into 
the habit of doing this quickly, easily and with great 
uniformity. 


indigestibility of Cake. Cake is considered indi- 
gestible on account of the combination of materials 
used in the preparation. The baking of the butter 
causes the volatile fats to disappear and the fat left is 
rather indigestible. 


Olive Oil is made by pressing olives. The first 
pressing, which is rather light, produces an oil 
slightly green in color, which is called “ virgin” oil. 
The second pressing is more yellow than green, is 
exceedingly good, but not so high in price as the 
“virgin "’ oil. 

Digestibility of Codfish. I presume you mean salt 
codfish. While it is rather difficult to digest, it is a 
concentrated nitrogenous food, and may be used, 
perhaps to advantage, at least once a week, providing 
it is simply cooked. Served at luncheon with baked 
potatoes it is palatable. 


Sweet Potatoes. Sweet potatoes would be injuri- 
ous if they were used during the entire season three 
times a day. In fact, it is not well tause continuously 
in this way any one sort of starchy food. Starchy 
foods lack uitrogenous elements and give bulk without 
true or perfect nutrition. 


Baked Beans for Children. I do not think it well 
to give small children baked beans. While they are 
exceedingly good food for outdoor workers they are 
rather difficult of digestion and would cause fermen- 
tation in a young child, especially where the digestive 
organs are not in good condition. 


Chicken Liver Sauté. Scald the livers and take off 
the thin outside membrane. Cut thin bacon into 
small bits, put it into a sauté-pan. Add about two 
tablespoonfuls of water. Cook until the water evap- 
orates and the bacon begins to fry; then throw in the 
livers, toss until brown, dust lightly with pepper and 
serve on a heated dish. 


Effect of Salt on Foods. Salt draws the juices 
from beef in corning, toughens the fibre, makes it 
very indigestible and less nutritious. On cucumbers 
it draws out the water, toughens the fibre and 
renders them very indigestible. Salt acts in exactly 
the same way on fish as on meat. There are two 
ways of considering these changes. I would hardly 
say that salt destroys the food value, although it robs 
the flesh of part of its food value by making it less 
digestible. 


Serving Meals in Courses. It is an old-established 
rule to serve but two vegetables with the meat 
course; at an elaborate dinner one is preferable. 
Such vegetables as corn on the cob, asparagus or 
cauliflower may be served alone, asa course, Where 
fish is not served, and unless it is very good it is much 
better omitted, the vegetable may be served here; 
then will follow the meat and the starchy vegetables. 
If game is served the salad is served with the game; 
otherwise, it is served as a separate course. There 
is no objection, however, to serving salad with roast 
chicken or capon, following the heavier meat dish. 


Preserved Ginger Root. Wash and scrape the 
roots thoroughly and throw them into cold water. 
Then put them into a preserving kettle, cover 
with cold water and bring to the boiling point. 
Drain, cover again with fresh cold water and bring 
to the boiling point the second time. By this time 
they should be soft aud tender. Weigh, and to each 
pound allow one pound of sugar. Put the sugarina 
porcelain-lined kettle; add a little water, stir until 
melted, boil and skim. Put in the ginger root and 
cook very slowly until transparent. .It is then ready 
to put aside. If you wish to have this dry drain and 
dry it on a sieve, roll it in granulated sugar and put 
it between layers of waxed paper in tin boxes. 


Vinegar for Salads. The ordinary manufactured 
vinegars are just a little too strong for the average 
salad. They may be diluted or lemon juice may be 
used instead. A, good rule to remember is that 
salads made from uncooked vegetables, such as cress 
or lettuce, are better served with lemon juice; while 
those cooked, as string beans, cauliflower and 
asparagus, are better with tarragon vinegar... ‘It is 
better, in mixing a salad dressing, to mic the oil, 
salt and pepper together and then add at the last the 
vinegar, giving a few rapid beats to make the emul- 
sion perfect. It must go at once over the salad. 
Vinegar poured over the lettuce first gives an exceed- 
ingly sharp taste, as the oil runs off. Where the oil 
is put over first, and the vinegar last, you have a 
much pleasauter effect. 


Whole Wheat Bread will be sticky if you add 
molasses aud shortening. Neither one of these 
articles should be added to any sort of bread, nor 
should you use sugar. Good breads are simply made. 
You have not followed the directions according to 
receipt sent you, as you have used water and molasses, 
and the receipt called for half milk and half water. 
Whole wheat bread requires less kneading than ordi- 
nary wheat bread. The oven should be just about 
the same temperature, and it should be baked quite 
aslong. Following a receipt means to follow every 
detail exactly, not substituting any one thing for 
another. Scalda pint of milk. When it is lukewarm 
add one pint of cool water, a teaspoonful of salt, one 
compressed yeast cake dissolved in a quarter of a 
cupful of lukewarm water. Stir in slowly sufficient 
whole wheat flour to make a batter that will drop 
from the spoon. Beat thoroughly, cover, and stand 
in a warm place (about 75° Fahrenheit) for two hours 
and a half or three hours. Then add sufficient flour 
to makeadough. Knead this lightly until it loses its 
stickiness, foraboutten minutes. Make it at once into 
loaves, put them in greased, square or long pans, 
cover and stand in the same warm place for one hour, 
or until the mixture feels light when lifted. Brush 
with water and bake in a moderately quick oven 
(300° Fahrenheit) for three-quarters of an hour. 


When done, turn from the pan and stand the loaves 


against the pan so that the air will circulate around 


them. Allow them to cool uncovered. Do not keep. 


bread in a damp cellar, or even in a damp closet. 
Keep your bread-box in the light kitchen. 
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The perfection of all reservoir ranges is 
reached in a range that will work equally 
well with soft coal or hard coal, wood or 
cobs — bake, roast, boil, seethe and fry to 
perfection —heat all the water you need 
almost instantly — properly used, last a 
lifetime; and save its price in a year. 


ajestic 
Malleable loi’Steel 
Range 


Does all of it, and the reservoir will not 
boil, “thump” and steam you out of 
the kitchen. This range will not clog 
with ashes and clinkers, allow smoke 
and soot to escape into the kitchen, crack 
or break, or subject you to the expense 
and annoyance of every other cooking 
apparatus. Made of MALLEABLE IKON 
and best open-hearth cold-rolled steel, 
10 to 50 per cent. heavier throughout 
than any other range. 


Ld Ld Are different and distinct from all others—made in variety to 
ajes 1C anges fit all conditions and every purse — with or without water connec- 
tions — for wood, coal, gas; also in combination for coal and gas. 


Our Book et, “A Model Kitchen,” SENT FREE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue 
and range arrangement. This booklet tells “‘ How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to get best cooking 
results from any range; tells all about Majestic Ranges and Malleable lron. Postal brings it. 


Ne outs. Majestic Manufacturing Co. 


BARBARA 


iwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwiwi wits 


2028 Morgan Street 


45 Cliff St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Foot of Common House Fly and Disease Germs 


FOOT AS TAKEN FROM THE FLY FOOT AFTER BEING CLEANED 





THE 
FOOT OF DISEASE 
THE FLY GERMS 

Is ARE 

MAGNIFIED MAGNIFIED 

506 250,000 
TIMES TIMES 


: eS 


DISEASE GERMS 


f « The fly’s foot sinks into the sticky ma- 
How Tanglefi oot Sticky Fly P. aper Acts: terial on the sheet of TANGLEFOOT and 
the germ it carries goes with the foot. ‘In a short time the sticky material has coated over the entire fly 
and all the germs on it. Neither the fly itself, nor the germ, can ever €Scape. 
disea ase ified 250,000 ti . If th ifi ‘ 
NOTE —_ ey as much as the fiy’s 1 foot, they would hardly be visible on t the — 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by maij 


Selection of Flour. Good bread flour is rather 
coarse, granulated and creamy yellow, dry, and cay. 
not easily be packed on pressure. 


Jellies for invalids. Do not give fruit jellies to 
invalids. Jelly and bread and butter isan exce 
bad food for a person with intestinal indigestion pa 
what you call “‘ liver trouble.” ’ 


Jelly Sauce for Whipped Cream Puddings. py 
half a tumbler of quince jelly into a saucepan, adg 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice and four tablespoonfuls 
of water, stir over the fire until the jelly is thoroughly 
melted. Strain through a fine sieve and use hot 


- 


Dried Sweet Corn. To prepare dried sweet corn 
for the table soak it in a little cold water over hight; 
next morning, one hour before serving time, bring i 
quickly to boiling point; cook slowly uutil the water 
is absorbed; add cream, butter, salt and Pepper, 


Gelatine Icing. Cover a tablespoonful (a quarter 
of an ounce) of gelatine with four tablespoontuls of 
cold water, soak for half an hour and then dissolve 
over hot water. Strain into a bowl, add a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice and as much powdered sugar as it wijj 
hold to pour nicely. 


Cheese Sauce. Put one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour into a saucepan and mix. Add halt 
a pint of milk; stir until boiling. Add four table 
spoonfuls of soft cheese grated, or two tablespoonfuls 
of parmesan. Stir carefully until the cheese is melted 
and it is ready for use. : 


The Handling of a Fork. At the table in Cutting 
meat the fork should be turned with the bow 
and-held in the left hand. When eating with’a fork 
hold it in the right hand and the bow und 
upside down, as it were. There is no objection wp 
changing it from the right to the left hand each time 
you cut a piece of meat. 


Digestibility of Common Fish. All whitefleshed 
fish are supposed to be more easily digested thay 
those with pink flesh, The white-fleshed fish are 
such as cod, rock bass, whitefish, halibut, and some 
of the smaller fish. The pink-fleshed fish are those 
having fat distributed throughout the body, as sal. 
mon, sturgeon and catfish. 


Milk at Meals. Milk is not a beverage; it is a per- 
fect food. Where children drink milk at meals 
should take the place of nitrogenous foods —meat, of 
course, being omitted. It is far better when the chi 
dren eat meat to give them water to drink. 
two sorts of nitrogenous food are used, like meat and 
milk, constipation is universal. 


Boiled Water or distilled water should not be used 
either by grown people or children unless there is 
danger from contamination from the water in ordinary 
use. Pure cold water is preferable. A child may 
givena glass of cool, never ice, water the first thing ia 
the morning — say half an hour before breakfast; and 
may also take, with advantage, a glass on retiring. 


Marshmallow Filling for Cake. Put one cupfal of 
granulated sugar and a quarter of a cupful of water 
over the fire together. Stir until the sugar is die 
solved, then boil carefully until it forms a soft ball 
when dropped into cold water. While watching this 
pull apart half a pound of marshmallows, put themin 
a double boiler with two tablespoonfuls of hot water 
aud stir until melted. Now pour the hot 
gradually into this marshmallow mixture, ers 
the while. Add a teaspoonful of vanilla and 
until cold. This may be used for filling or icing. 


Green Grape Jelly. Pick the grapes from 
and washthem. Put them into a porcelain-lined 
with sufficient water to just cover. Boil for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, stirring occasionally. See that 
each grape is mashed. ‘Turn the mixture into a jelly- 
bag and let it drain over night. Next morning meas 
ure the juice and to each pint allow one pound of 
sugar. Bring the juice toa boil and skim, Add the 
sugar and boil for about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
trying every few minutes by putting a t 
into a saucer. When it becomessolid quickly takett 
from the fire and turn into the glasses. : ? 


Seven-Course Luncheon. For a_ seven-course 
luncheon you may have first either soup or fruit; 4 
half shaddock, during the season, makes @ 
beginning, or a few strawberries, served with the 
hulls on. Then a fish dish, as creamed or 
fish, served with rolls or bread; creamed swett 
breads, served in paper cases or paté shells, Nett 
either broiled chops, broiled chicken, chicken 24 
Maryland or fricassee, with boiled rice or pea 
Then the salad course; better, of course, 4 gree? 
salad with French dressing, and pass with it cream 
cheese and wafers. Any dainty dessert, as 
lotte or ice cream, cake and coffee. 


To Can Vegetables. Any housewife who will 
low carefully the instructions given, unde 
the air contaminations, may can corn, peas a” beans 
better than those purchased, as the materials will 
probably be in a better condition to start with ha 
preserving powders are more or less injurious 
should never be used by the ordinary ho who 
does not understand the nature of the drug. Such 
things aredangerous. Powders sold undet 
of preserving powders are, as a rule, sal 
To be successful in canning, the caus 
either glass or metal tops without pore 
the rubbers must be in good condition, the 
be clean, and the vegetables must 
fectly fresh. Corn should be pressed or cult 
cob and packed at once into the jars. 
rubbers, stand the jars in a boiler, the ‘ 
which is protected by either a rack or slats; ™ 
covers on top carelessly, do not fasten them. © 
round the jars half way up with cold water, coves 
the boiler, bring to boiling point, and 
ously for four hours. Lift one jarai a time 
on the lid without removing it. Wipe the 
when cool pit them in a dark, cool place. 
be canned in the same way, with the exe 
each jar must be filled with water. Corn, 
pact, does not require this. String ° 
cooking for only one hour and a half, 
manipulation is exactly the same. The 
be lifted-and put on the table and then v 
on the jars, or the flying dust will fastea™ 
quently contaminate the vegetables, It ™ 
little difference whether or not the vegetauis: 
let them shrink. There is sufficient hot 48 
to make all materials sterile. I never yet™ 
can of vegetables of any sort. 









































